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PREFACE 

The  principal  objective  of  this  volume  is  to  assert  once  more  the 
importance  of  F.  B.  Sanborn  for  the  literary  historian  of  New  England 
and  to  demonstrate  the  biographical  richness  of  large  segments  of  his 
widely  scattered  correspondence.   Another  is  to  illustrate  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  an  epistolary  vastness:   (1)  selective  quotation — utilizing 
only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  bulk  and  ignoring  small  notes  of  ap- 
pointments;  (2)  brief  summary  or  highly  compressed  outlining.   The  for- 
mer I  employ  in  dealing  with  the  203  letters  to  Lyman j  the  latter,  with 
the  43  letters  to  Charles  Dudley  Warner.   Under  the  selective  principle 
I  have  bypassed  Sanborn's  long  discussions  of  sociological  subjects, 
National  and  State  politics,  reports  from  the  battle  fronts  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  activities  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1855,  which  he  recorded  un- 
ceasingly.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  his  now  famous  "Jour- 
nal of  1854-1855,"  which  I  have  twice  edited — more  recently  in  my  com- 
pilation entitled  Sanborn's  Transcendental  and  Literary  New  England. 
Hints  of  the  disregarded  themes,  however,  will  appear  in  my  index,  which 
is  intended  to  be  an  important  key  for  the  researcher  or  biographer. 
One  needs  only  to  examine  the  Thoreau  and  Emerson  sections,  for  exam- 
ple, to  realize  what  Sanborn's  correspondence  eventually  can  give  us. 
In  editing  the  quotations  on  pages  7-47,  I  have  silently  improved  his 
erratic  punctuation,  capitalization  and  spelling,  ignoring  completely 
his  paragraphing.   Some  such  procedure  was  necessary  to  minimize  for  the 
reader  of  a  checklist  the  difficulties  presented  by  Sanborn's  rapid  and 
often  careless  journalistic  style,  which  was  complicated,  especially  in 
the  later  years,  by  his  use  of  one  of  the  earliest  typewriters. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  through  its 
Director,  J.  E.  Mooney,  Esq.,  and  to  the  Watkinson  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  through  its  Curator,  Dr.  Jeffrey  Kaimowitz,  for  per- 
mission to  make  this  calendar  of  their  holdings.   I  owe  a  special  debt, 
moreover,  to  Miss  Linda  Stanley  of  the  former  institution  for  her  help 
with  the  first  project  by  mail. 

K.  W.  C. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

April  19,  1978. 
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1853 


1 


Aug.  9,  1853,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. :    Before  I  left  Cambridge  I  saw  Tutor 
Choate  and  was  informed  that  I  cannot  make  the  proposed 
transfer  of  rooms,  and  so  we  shall  set  up  our  household 
gods  in  Hollis  12.    I  do  not  know  that  I  am  sorry  on  my 
own  account,  and  certainly  it  is  much  better  on  yours. 
We  shall  now  have  a  very  pleasant  room  in  an  entry  full 
of  Juniors  (ut  nos)  with  one  of  the  best  of  Goodies .... 
I  have  been  two  or  three  times  to  Exeter  since  I  came 
home  but  have  not  seen  Mr.  Soule.    Mr.  Hoyt  I  have  dined 
with  twice,  and  I  have  seen  but  not  spoken  to  Miss  Sarah 
Cobbs.    Tlbbets  has  taken  his  room  at  Divinity  Hall. . . . 
I  told  you,  I  think,  that  I  was  going  to  Concord  and,  the 
Saturday  that  you  left  for  home,  I  did  go  on  foot  and  made 
Mr.  Emerson  a  call.    I  talked  with  him  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  was  delighted.    There  is  a  party  of  us  going  up 
to  Concord  early  in  next  term  to  converse  with  Emerson 
and  Alcott  and  Thoreau,  who  will  meet  us  at  Emerson's 
house.    Would  you  not  like  to  join  us?   I  do  not  know  that 
you  feel  any  special  interest  in  Mr.  E.  but,  if  you  do,  this 
will  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  you  to  hear  him  talk  well . 
We  shall  have  some  of  our  class  and  some  from  the  Di- 
vinity School,  and  if  you  wish  to  go  I  will  send  your  name 
to  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  when  I  shall 
write  to  him. 


Aug.  30,  1853,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at 
?Northampton,  Mass. :   I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  go 
with  us  to  Concord  even  if  you  do  not  go  to  Mr.  E's,  but 
I  hope  you  will  conclude  to  go .    The  day  which  we  have 
fixed  upon  is  the  10th  Sept.,  if  Mr.  E.  agrees  to  it.    As 
my  friend's  sickness  still  continues,  and  I  am  really 
needed  here,  I  shall  not  come  to  Cambridge  until  next 
week .    I  am  the  more  sorry  because  it  will  give  you  all 
the  trouble  of  getting  the  room  ready  &c . ,  which  you 
ought  not  to  have .    Then  my  furniture  will  have  to  be 
moved  out  of  my  old  room,  I  suppose,  and  though  there 
is  not  much  of  it,  it  will  be  some  trouble.    I  have  written 
to  Barker  and  Morton. .  .to  help  you  arrange  things.    I 
have  a  bed,  bureau,  glass  table,  chair,  fire  set  (?)  book- 
shelf and  the  contents  of  my  closet .    There  is  an  umbrella 
of  mine  somewhere  in  the  room  and  a  few  casts  and  a  pic- 
ture or  two.    The  bureau  I  care  most  for,  for  it  has  a 
quantity  of  papers. ...    I  have  given  Barker  the  power  of 
opening  all  letters  which  may  come  to  me,  as  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Mr.  Emerson  may  write  or  send  before 
I  get  back . 


1854 

here,  she  is  now  much  feebler  than  when  I  came.   There 
is  still  a  chance  for  her  recovery,  but  so  slight  that  it 
seems  almost  madness  to  count  upon  it.    Under  these 
circumstances  I  could  not  be  at  Cambridge  with  any  prof- 
it or  pleasure  to  myself  or  without  greatly  adding  to  her 
trials. ...    It  does  not  seem  to  me  now  that  if  my  Beloved 
dies  I  can  give  myself  to  anything  like  Cambridge  life  for 
a  long  time. . . .    Still  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  as  it  will  be 
my  pleasure,  to  graduate  with  the  class,  giving  up  all 
idea  of  rank  and  of  contesting  with  Hosmer  the  election 
of  Class  Poet,  as  I  had  thought  of  doing. . . . 


Aug.  22,  1854,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass. 


Sept.  6,  1854,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. :    I  found  your  letter  waiting  for  me  when 
I  got  back  this  morning  from  Springfield  where  I  have 
been  to  bury  my  dearest  one  in  the  beautiful  cemetery .... 
I  send  you  today  the  newspaper  announcement  of  it.    She 
died  quietly  in  my  arms  just  as  evening  had  set  in — on  the 
first  anniversary  of  our  Engagement  and  eight  days  after 
our  marriage .    It  was  sudden  at  the  last  though  I  had  had 
a  feeling  she  would  not  outlive  the  summer .    She  suffered 
greatly  for  three  or  four  hours,  but  just  before  her  death 
she  was  quiet.    She  was  conscious  through  all,  and  her 
last  motion  was  to  draw  my  hand  to  her  breast  and  lay 
her  head  on  my  shoulder ....    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
valise  arrived  safely.    If  Morton  does  not  come  this  week 
please  go  to  the  office  and  take  out  his  letters;  in  one  of 
them  from  me  you  will  find  the  key  of  the  valise;  take  it 
out  and  open  it,  if  you  please,  and  give  the  Hfasty]  P[ud- 
ding]  CflubJ  record  book  to  T.  Lyman.    I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  giving  him  the  seal  &c. 


Sept.  9,  1854,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass . :   I  doubt  if  I  attempt  any  study  till  I  come 
back  to  you.    If  I  feel  like  it,  I  will  return  earlier  than  I 
now  expect,  which  is  after  the  Exhibition.    By  the  way,  I 
wonder  if  I  am  among  the  favored  who  have  a  part?  . . . 
Before  coming  to  Cambridge  I  need  to  rest  and  recruit. . . 
among  the  cornfields  and  apple  trees .    Then  I  can  go  to 
work  with  vigor  again,  perhaps. 


Sept.  21,  1854,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Feb.  11,  1854,  Hampton  Falls, 
?Northampton,  Mass. 


N.H.    To  Lyman  at 


Aug.  5,  1854,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass . :    ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  looks  as  if 
I  could  not  come  to  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
— if  indeed  I  come  at  all  during  the  term. . . .    Before  I  left 
Cambridge  I  had  grown  quite  anxious  about  my  dear  Anna, 
and  I  had  not  been  here  long  when  my  worst  fears  seemed 
confirmed .    She  has  all  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  con- 
sumption, and  so  far  from  getting  better  since  I  have  been 


Dec.  27,  1854,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. :   Whatever  letters  come  for  me  you  may 
send  me  here,  if  you  please,  putting  on  these  stamps 
which  I  send  you .    I  have  written  to  Morton  about  my 
copies  of  the  Magazine.    I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  carry  back  Bassnett's  book  to  Prof.  Peirce, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  before .    Do  not  forget  to  take 
some  of  my  pies  and  pudding  before  they  spoil. 

10 
Dec.  31,  1854,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Cam- 


1855 

bridge,  Mass. :    I  write  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Walker  is  not 

living,  having  died  at  3  1/2  this  morning- -Sunday I 

hardly  know  whether  I  shall  attend  the  examinations  or 
not.  I  shall  be  ill  prepared  except  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  I  may  get  along.  I  am  expecting  tomorrow  to  hear 
from  you  or  Morton  and  receive  a  copy  of  the  "Harvard," 
if  it  came  out  yesterday.  I  have  much  curiosity  to  see 
what  they  have  printed  in  the  last  part. 

11 

Sunday,  Apr.  15,  1855,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.:    I  was  at  Cambridge  yesterday  for 
about  an  hour,  but  did  not  find  you,  for  which  I  am  sorry. 
I  handed  in  my  part  to  Child  and  asked  him  to  hand  it  when 
corrected  to  you.    Will  you  remind  him  of  it  if  he  forgets 
it  and  also,  when  you  get  it,  send  it  in  as  soon  as  you  can 
to  be  left  in  Grosby  and  Nichols'  Post  Office  for  me—di- 
rected to  me  at  Concord.    I  can  send  by  Gerrish  to  get 
it  from  there  in  time  to  have  it  ready  for  rehearsal  next 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

12 
Apr.  18,  1855,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Holworthy 
16,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

13 
May  7,  1855,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. :   If  the  weather  is  good  on  Saturday,  I  am  coming 
down  with  my  wagon  to  take  my  goods  and  chattels  to- 
gether with  you  and  Morton,  and  Bliss,  if  he  will  go,  to 
Concord.    Shall  you  be  prepared  for  such  a  jaunt?    I  shall 
be  ready  to  start  for  Concord  by  9  1/2  o  clock  I  think,  for 
I  shall  get  down  a  little  past  eight.    We  shall  get  here  then 
before  noon.    I  wish  when  the  Magazine  comes  out  you 
would  take  my  subscription  copy  and  send  it  to  me  here . 
It  will  be  out  today,  I  suppose,  and  I  have  curiosity  to  see 
it.    I  wrote  my  life  in  the  Class  Book  on  Saturday;  have 
you  read  any  of  the  book?   Badger's  is  very  great.    You 
will  find  some  wine  biscuit  in  your  room  which  you  are 
expected  to  eat  up. 

14 
May  15,  1855,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. :   My  school  rather  improves,  I  think,  and  Con- 
cord, as  the  Spring  goes  on,  grows  exceedingly  lovely. 
Today  has  been  very  fine,  and  the  evening  is  like  sum- 
mer .    I  fancy  the  windows  open  in  Holworthy  and  the  fel- 
lows grouped  about  the  yard  in  front  of  the  doors,  while 
a  light  streams  from  our  wonted  windows ....    My  room 
here  is  not  very  nice  but  I  like  it;  it  seems  like  a  college 
room  in  some  respects.    I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do — 
what  with  studies  and  housekeeping  and  gardening  and 
letter  writing- -but  I  always  am  busy,  you  know. 


To  Lyman  at  Holworthy 


15 
May  21,  1855,  Concord,  Maes. 
16,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

16 
July  28,  1855,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass. :   In  my  last  week  at  Cambridge  there  was 
so  much  to  do  and  you  were  away  so  much  that  I  saw  very 
little  of  you .    I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  because  our 


1855 
living  together  for  the  last  year  has  been  very  much 
broken  in  upon  by  many  causes .    In  looking  back  upon 
our  two  years*  connection  I  see  that  I  have  been  a  very 
irregular  chum  and  have  put  you  to  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble of  many  sorts --sometimes  unavoidably,  but  some- 
times, I  fear,  when  I  might  have  been  more  careful.    I 
am  sure  that  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  our  connection  and 
never  regretted  for  an  instant  that  we  formed  it,  and  I 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  say  the  same .   I  have  been  taught 
many  a  good  lesson  by  your  faithfulness  and  plainness  of 
speech,  and  appreciated  your  friendship  and  sympathy 
even  when  not  expressed  in  words ....    I  shall  stay  about 
home  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  start  for 
Peterboro'  and  Springfield.    I  shall  stop  at  Northampton, 
I  think,  but  only  for  a  few  hours. . . .    Four  weeks  from 
today  I  must  be  in  Concord  again. 

17 
Sept.  11,  1855,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass. :    I  returned  to  Concord  the  25tn  ult. ,  as 
I  intended,  and  have  since  been  very  busy  in  my  school. 
I  have  an  increase  of  pupils- -and  now  have  in  all  27  with 
a  prospect  of  one  or  two  more .    One  of  my  new  pupils  is 
reading  Antigone;  another  is  fitting  for  College  next  year 
....    I  see  Mr.  Emerson  often,  and  tonight  he  has  shaken 
his  plum  trees  for  me  and  filled  my  pocket  with  pears .    I 
dine  at  Mrs.  Thoreau's  across  the  road  and  see  the  book- 
maker every  day.    My  sister  is  with  me  and  will  be  in 
future. 

18 
Sept.  23,  1855,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass. :    My  own  school  goes  on  quite  well.    I 
have  had  no  new  scholars  since  I  wrote.    On  Wednesday 
we  have  a  Cattle  Show  at  Concord,  and  I  shall  give  a 
holiday.    On  Saturday  the  new  Cemetery  is  to  be  conse- 
crated, with  an  address  by  Mr.  Emerson,  which  I  am 
interested  in  hearing.    We  have  been  living  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  lately- -such  as  melons,  pears  and  grapes 
which  Concord  produces  in  great  numbers ....    I  see 
Mr.  Emerson  often,  and  Mr.  Thoreau  every  day,  which 
is  as  good  as  reading  books .    I  have  read  scarcely  any- 
thing of  late  except  Maud  and  the  first  volume  of  Sidney 
Smith,  which  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  most  entertaining 
book. 

19 
Oct.  21,  1855,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at 
?Northampton,  Mass. :   You  speak  of  going  to  Maine 
this  winter  to  try  at  the  lumbermen's  work,  but  there, 
I  think,  you  are  wrong,  unless  you  have  some  particular 
desire  to  see  the  Maine  woods  and  that  sort  of  life .   That 
work  is  terribly  hard,  the  lumbermen  are  a  set  of  giants, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  are  much  better  paid  than  the  common 
woodchoppers  who  work  in  most  of  our  New  England 
towns.    A  more  feasible  plan,  I  should  think,  is  this. 
Take  a  job  of  woodchopping  in  some  town,  wherever  you 
can  find  it,  either  alone  or  in  a  company  of  men  if  you 
prefer  society,  and  pass  your  days  in  the  woods  and  your 
nights  in  some  farmhouse .    You  can  then  work  when  you 
please  and  be  idle  when  you  please,  and  though  you  would 
make  small  wages  at  first,  I  think  you  would  soon  be- 
come an  expert  chopper.   I  do  not  know  what  the  prices 
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now  are;  when  I  used  to  do  this  I  got  60  cents  a  cord  for 
hemlock,  55  (I  think)  for  pine,  and  somewhere  between  65 
and  75  for  hardwood.    The  price  should  be  higher  now-- 
say  60  for  pine,  and  the  harder  woods  in  proportion.    A 
cord  a  day  used  to  be  my  stint,  but  smart  choppers  cut 
two  and  even  three  cords .    I  do  not  suppose  at  first  you 
would  cut  more  than  1/2  or  3/4  of  a  cord,  but  you  would 
soon  get  to  a  cord,  I  think,  and  perhaps  more.   This  would 
not  enrich  you,  but  it  would  pay  your  board  and  find  you 
in  clothes  and  would  be  (to  me)  a  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment than  almost  any  other  manual  labor  in  the  winter . 
You  would  be  your  own  master,  and  you  would  be  all  day 
in  some  of  the  best  society  in  the  world- -that  of  the  trees 
and  the  birds  and  squirrels .    I  look  back  with  great  delight 
and  a  sort  of  regret  on  the  days  when  I  lived  in  the  woods -- 
only  coming  home  for  the  night  and  for  breakfast,  but  eat- 
ing my  dinner  in  the  forest  by  an  impromptu  fire  or,  in 
warm  days,  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  sun  and  drinking  from 
some  near  brook  or  spring.    This  work  is  also  hard,  but 
one  gets  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  is  invigorating  and  gives 
you  a  feeling  of  power  when  you  see  yourself  master  of 
these  great  trees .    Suppose  you  should  come  to  Concord 
and  live  this  sort  of  life .    There  has  been  a  deal  of  chop- 
ping there  heretofore,  and  I  should  think  must  be  still;  and 
you  could  take  a  room  in  the  house  with  me  if  you  wished , 
I  think,  and  make  one  of  my  family.    Mr.  Channlng  has 
left  Concord  for  the  winter,  and  I  think  you  could  have  one 
of  the  rooms  which  he  has  occupied  for  a  sleeping  room, 
and  could  spend  your  evenings  in  my  sitting  room,  if  you 
chose .    I  will  find  out  what  prices  they  pay  in  Concord  for 
this  work  and  send  you  word;  and  I  want  you  seriously  to 
entertain  this  proposition.    I  write  this  not  from  Concord, 
as  you  see,  but  from  my  former  home,  where  I  am  spend- 
ing Sunday ....    My  school  now  numbers  thirty  and  takes 
six  hours  of  my  day  in  it  besides  the  extra  hours  which  I 
spend  reading  up  the  lessons  beforehand. ...    I  am  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  about  once  a  fortnight  and  usually  see 
some  of  our  class  there. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  is  printing  his 
book  on  England;  he  told  me  something  about  it  the  other 
day.    Mr.  Parker  is  just  about  to  publish  his  Defence  on 
the  Indictments  of  last  spring — said  to  be  very  good  and 
very  severe  on  the  Curtises . 

20 
Nov.  22,  1855,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Northamp- 
ton,  Mass. :   I  do  not  believe  my  school  will  so  increase 
as  to  need  more  than  two  teachers;  if  it  does  I  shall  cer- 
tainly consider  your  suggestion  and  offer  you  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Physics.    But  there  is  a  school  here  in  town 
in  want  of  a  teacher,  and  I  incline  to  think  you  could  get 
it  if  you  thought  it  desirable.    It  is  the  Town  High  school 
with  some  50  or  60  pupils  and  a  salary  of  $700  a  year. 
This  will  probably  be  raised  next  spring  to  $8  or  900  but 
this  is  not  certain.    Riddle  has  been  here  this  week  look- 
ing at  it  but  does  not  think  he  can  take  it  at  that  salary . 
Could  you?    . . .  Walker  of  our  class  has  applied  for  it, 
but  I  hope  he  will  be  refused;  it  would  be  too  bad  to  have 
him  here .    It  will  be  a  hard  school  and  would  take  up  most 
of  your  rime,  I  suppose.    They  wish  the  new  teacher — 
whoever  he  is --to  begin  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  committee  man  is  J.  M.  Smith,  whom  I  know  very 
well  and  to  whom  I  owe  some  dollars  for  groceries,  and 
the  examining  committee  is  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  sells  me 
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alcohol  and  brandy.    As  I  shall  leave  Concord  on  Wed- 
nesday, you  must  write  on  Sunday  if  you  would  reach  me 
before  I  leave ....    The  first  week  in  Dec .  I  shall  be  in 
Boston,  and  a  letter  directed  to  me,  care  of  Rev.  Theo 
Parker,  would  reach  me.    I  shall  return  here  on  the  12 
December  and  begin  school  again.    I  am  delighted  with 
the  account  you  give  of  your  journeyings  about  Monadnoc 
and  envy  you  your  ascent  of  the  mountain.    But  don't  you 
go  to  compare  it  with  Greylock,  for  Monadnoc  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  your  little  Berkshire  hills.    Read  Mr.  Emer- 
son's poem  Monadnoc  if  you  wish  proof  of  this. ...    I 
have  been  but  little  in  Cambridge  lately;  last  Friday 
night  I  was  there  and  called  at  Mr.  Longfellow's  who 
gave  me  his  new  poem  which  I  have  read.    It  is  better 
than  the  Golden  Legend  but  not  so  great  as  Evangeline, 
I  think.    I  was  at  Mr.  Emerson's  last  night,  who  told  me 
that  Geo.  Curtis,  of  the  Potlphar  Papers,  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Shaw,  a  cousin  of  Theo.  Lyman's  betrothed.    Mr. 
E's  book  is  printing  and  will  come  out  sometime  in  De- 
cember, I  think. 

21 
Dec.  17,  1855,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass.:    A  young  man  named  Dimmick,  I  think, 
has  got  the  ushership  in  the  Latin  School  fin  Boston] --so 
Brooks  told  me.    I  wish  it  had  been  you,  but  perhaps  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  will  be  better,  and  I  wish  you  may 
succeed  there.    How  soon  shall  you  know?    In  the  mean 
time,  I  suppose,  you  are  chopping  in  the  greenwood — 
perhaps  amidst  snow.    I  spent  Thanksgiving  at  Hfampton] 
Ffalls]  and  the  Monday  after  came  to  Boston,  where  I 
was  pleasantly  sick  for  ten  days,  so  that  I  did  not  go  to 
Springfield.    I  came  here  on  Tuesday  last  and  am  now 
well  and  immersed  in  my  school .    I  heard  Mr .  Thacker- 
ay's first  lecture  in  Boston  and  thought  it  good.    I  think 
he  has  much  success  there. ...    I  had  a  call  from  Brooks 
one  day  in  Boston,  who  told  me  much  about  himself  and 
his  school. ...    I  heard  Mr.  Emerson's  lecture  on  Beauty 
here  last  spring  and  liked  it  much.    He  will  leave  us  soon 
for  the  West--at  Christmas- -and  will  not  return  till  Feb- 
ruary.   I  shall  miss  him  greatly. . . .    My  school  is  not  so 
large  as  last  term,  but  I  have  one  or  two  new  classes- - 
one  in  German  and  one  in  Chemistry.    Will  you  take  a 
rifle  and  go  to  Kansas  in  case  of  need?   I  sometimes  feel 
like  it. 

22 
Jan.  12,  1856,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?North- 
ampton,  Mass. :   Perhaps  we  shall  meet  in  Paris,  where 
I  may  go  if  I  do  not  go  to  Kansas .    The  only  thing  that 
would  keep  me  from  the  latter  place  is  my  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  particular  people  here  in  N.  E.;  if  I  were 
free  of  what  I  feel  as  obligations  I  should  go  in  April  and 
would  buy  two  rifles--one  for  you  if  you  would  go.    But 
this  is  to  be  pondered  on  over  the  winter  fire .  Mr .  Chase 
seems  to  be  a  good  teacher- -perhaps  a  little  humdrum — 
but  by  no  means  a  goose.    I  see  him  now  and  then,  and  he 
shows  me  great  deference,  which,  of  course,  increases 
my  opinion  of  him .    He  has  one  or  two  of  my  scholars . 
Mr .  Hoyt  lectured  here  a  week  ago-  -a  very  good  lecture 
Indeed  and  much  liked.    Mr.  Emerson  is  in  Iowa,  and 
his  book  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thoreau.   I  saw  Gen.  Pom- 
eroy  in  Boston  last  Sunday;  he  looks  like  a  good  man  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  he  is  engaged  in. 
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Feb.  9,  1856,  Concord,   Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ? North- 
ampton, Mass. :    I  mentioned  your  name  with  high  praise 
to  Mr.  Higginson  who  was  talking  about  a  teacher  for  the 
Deerfield  Academy;  have  you  heard  anything  about  it,  or 
would  you  like  such  a  thing?    I  did  not  know  if  you  would 
....    I  am  to  have  a  new  pupil  soon  from  college --James 
Higginson,  brother  of  our  Higgy--as  Barlow  would  say-- 
to  study  German  and  metaphysics. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  has 
got  home  from  the  West  in  good  health,  but  his  book  is  so 
long  delayed  that  it  will  not  come  out  till  spring.    I  have 
been  reading  the  life  of  Goethe ,  which  is  tolerably  good . 
You  would  like  what  is  said  about  Goethe's  discoverys  in 
science . 

24 
Feb.  22,  1856,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Deerfield, 
Mass. :    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
about  Kansas  and  glad,  too,  that  you  have  a  place  that  you 
like  at  Deerfield,  for  it  gives  you  a  choice. ...    I  have  a 
new  pupil,  Higginson,  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  he  proves  to 
be  a  good  fellow  who  studies  well.    He  is  reading  extra 
Greek  and  German  besides  the  studies  of  the  second  term 
Junior.    He  does  not  come  into  my  school,  of  course. 
That  goes  on  as  of  old .    Today  is  a  holiday  in  honor  of 
the  birthday  of  Washington,  of  whom  Mr.  Everett  and  Dr. 
Holmes  are  to  discourse  tonight  in  Boston. 

25 
Saturday,  Mar.  15,  1856,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at 
?Deerfield,  Mass. 

26 
Apr.  4,  1856,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Deerfield, 
Mass. :    I  left  Springfield  on  Monday  morning  and  reached 
N.Y.  about  sunset  in  a  snow  storm.    The  next  day  I  called 
on  W111  Emerson,  Geo.  Bliss  and  Barlow,  and  at  your 
brother's  office,  but  did  not  find  him.    On  Wednesday, 
however,  I  saw  him  and  talked  with  him  about  your  China 
project. ...    He  thought  you  need  not  give  up  your  hold  on 
a  good  place  in  Deerfield  until  you  were  sure  of  a  chance 
for  a  China  voyage .    Still  I  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one  and 
at  least  you  might  try  it  without  much  hesitation ....    I 
found  Mr.  [George]  Ripley  a  very  agreeable  man.    He  was 
extremely  civil  to  me,  took  me  to  drive  with  him  one  day 
at  Delmonico  's ,  and  afterwards  went  with  me  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  pictures  by  N.Y.  artists.    He  is  a  fine  talker  and 
one  of  the  jolliest  of  men. . . .    Geo.  Curtis . .  .was  out  of 
the  city,  and  I  missed  seeing  him.    I  was  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  the  place;  Boston  seems  very  petty  in  com- 
parison; but  I  would  not  live  there  if  I  could  help  it,  and 
my  good  opinion  of  Boston  is  much  increased  by  seeing 
New  York.    There  is  a  tone  of  thought  pervading  society 
there  which  is  exceedingly  repulsive  to  me- -a  fast  air 
which  I  abhor.    Business  and  pleasure  swallow  up  every 
thing,  apparently,  and  all  sober  thought  is  rejected. . . . 
I  went  to  Boston  on  Monday  night  to  meet  my  brother,  who 
was  to  start  for  Kansas  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  with  a 
party  mostly  from  New  Hampshire.    I  met  him  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Emigrant  Aid  Rooms  and  found  he  was  going  on  Wed- 
nesday at  5  1/2 I  saw  him  provided  with  a  Sharp's 

rifle  and  a  Navy  revolver,  and  saw  him  start  with  a  party 
of  forty  persons,  more  than  thirty  of  whom  were  able 
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bodied  men .    Their  intention  is  to  found  a  town  some- 
where and  go  to  farming  at  first.    It  seems  as  if  there 
would  not  be  much  more  fighting,  but  who  can  tell? 

27 
Apr.  28,  1856,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ? North- 
ampton, Mass. :    My  school  is  in  good  order  and  now 
counts  34,  among  them  Frank  Harding,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  King  of  Springfield,  Mrs.  Higginson *s  friend.    My 
boat  is  new  painted  and  manned  by  six  stout,  red  shirts, 
who  cut  a  grand  figure.    The  river  is  high  and  the  row- 
ing delightful.    I  was  in  Cambridge  a  week  ago  and  saw 
some  of  the  Class.    Bliss  is  going  to  St.  Louis  next  year 
into  Mr.  Eliot's  school  there.    Paine  is  going  to  Italy 
with  his  family .    Chas .  Lowell  has  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean.   My  brother  has  arrived  safe  in  Lawrence 
and  writes  in  good  spirits.    It  is  uncertain  when  Mr. 
Emerson's  book  will  appear. 

28 
June  22,  1856,  Peterboro,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. :    I  have  been  lately  much  absorbed  in 
Kansas  affairs  and  acted  as  secretary  at  a  meeting  in 
Concord  on  the  12tn.    It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing, and  much  money  was  subscribed.    Our  subscription 
will  be  over  $1300,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  town  or  city 
that  has  done  so  much  in  proportion  to  its  population  and 
wealth.    A  like  subscription  all  over  the  state  would  give 

$600, 000 Do  you  ever  think  you  shall  go  there?    I 

decide  to  go  every  now  and  then. 

29 
July  14,  1856,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at 
?Philadelphia:    I  am  here  only  for  a  few  days  and  shall 
be  in  Concord  tonight  (D.V.)  to  attend  a  Fremont  Rati- 
fication meeting.    My  school  closed  Thursday,  but  I 
shall  make  Concord  my  headquarters  for  a  week  or  two 
while  I  am  attending  to  Kansas  Subscriptions  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns --for  I  have  been  put  on  a  county 
committee  to  canvass  Middlesex  for  money.    I  send  you 
one  of  the  addresses ....    I  am  intending  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  in  August  and  possibly  to  Kanzas,  should 
there  be  any  occasion  for  it.    My  purpose  is  to  see  what 
is  doing  in  the  West,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  spend 
our  money. . . .    My  brother  who  went  to  Kanzas  returned 
before  these  troubles- -any  of  them- -took  place — before 
the  attack  on  Lawrence  was  planned .    He  found  nothing 
to  do  there  by  which  he  could  support  himself  and  did  not 
anticipate  such  a  necessity  for  his  staying,  but  is  sorry 

he  came  home--as  I  am Still  if  Northern  emigrants 

could  be  sent  in  by  the  thousand,  and  supported  there, 
they  might  keep  Kansas  free  even  against  another  pro- 
slavery  administration,  and  we  ought  to  send  in  as  many 
as  possible.   Very  few  have  gone  since  the  sack  of  Law- 
rence, and  the  stopping  of  parties  in  the  Missouri  has 
discouraged  Massachusetts  emigrants- -foolishly,  as  I 

think I  like  Storrow  Higginson  very  much  and  shall 

try  to  see  more  of  him  out  of  school  than  I  have  done . 
He  is  a  very  pleasing  boy,  and  everybody  likes  him  in 
Concord.    Mrs.  Higginson  staid  in  Concord  for  a  day 
and  night,  and  sailed  on  the  river  with  us.    I  hope  to  go 
to  Deerfield  before  the  end  of  the  vacation,  probably  in 
this  month,  as  I  am  going  to  Springfield  then. ...    I  shall 
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devote  my  vacation  mostly  to  work  for  Kansas,  I  think.    I 
am  quite  well  and  feel  in  the  spirit  of  it.   My  school  begins 
again  on  the  27tn  of  August,  when  I  hope  to  have  a  house- 
ful--as  I  have  had  part  of  the  time  this  term.   I  have  some 
idea  of  enlarging  my  school  and  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers,  but  I  don't  know.    I  have  already  a  deal  of  busi- 
ness on  my  hands. ...    I  have  read  Upham's  Life  of  Fre- 
mont, which  is  having  a  great  sale--20,000  in  ten  days. 
I  like  it  and  admire  Fremont  greatly;  he  is  the  man  for 
this  crisis,  and  I  think  he  will  get  us  out  of  our  troubles. 
Have  you  read  his  accounts  of  his  expeditions?    They  are 
as  romantic  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  he  seems  like  a 
Greek  hero- -like  Xenophon. 

30 
Aug.  18,  1856,  Nebraska  City,  N.T.    To  Lyman  at  N.Y. : 
I  answer  your  letter  from  this  extreme  of  the  country, 
where  I  am  stopping  for  a  day  or  two  with  little  or  nothing 
to  do.    I  got  here  the  night  of  the  l6tn  and  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, go  today  East  again- -for  I  want  to  reach  New  Eng- 
land by  the  27th.   I  left  Boston  on  the  5th  and  after  going  to 
Chicago  and  Iowa  City  and  Burlington  got  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
28  miles  west  of  Burlington  on  the  lltn.    There  I  heard 
rumors  of  a  fight  between  Lane's  men  and  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians, which  agreed  so  well  with  what  I  knew  before  that 
I  supposed  they  might  be  true  and  so  came  across  Iowa 
to  this  place  by  way  of  Council  Bluffs .    Here  I  find  that 
there  has  been  no  fight  but,  on  the  contrary,  Lane's  men 
have  got  into  Kansas  without  resistance  and  are  taking  up 
claims .    They  are  between  four  and  five  hundred  in  num- 
ber, and  the  Massachusetts  men  are  among  them .    This 
is  very  good  news  and  settles  the  question  as  to  whether 
Free  State  men  can  get  into  the  Territory  or  not.    They 
will  now  pour  in  and,  I  think,  Kansas  will  be  saved --more 
especially  as  I  believe  Fremont  is  to  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent.   I  shall  not  go  into  Kansas,  although  I  am  within  60 
miles  of  the  border  and  but  140  from  Topeka.    If  I  had  got 
here  a  week  earlier  I  certainly  should  have  gone  in  to  see 
the  land,  but  I  must  hasten  home  as  soon  as  possible  to 
take  charge  of  my  school.   This  is  a  town  of  10  or  1200  in- 
habitants, well  situated  on  bluffs  west  of  the  Missouri. . . . 
I  shall  not  reach  Concord  before  the  30th  or  the  1st  Sept. 

31 
Sunday,  Sept.  14,  1856,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at 
Philadelphia:   I  got  back  to  Springfield  on  the  28th  and  to 
Concord  on  the  30*^  and  have  since  been  teaching.    My 
school  is  a  little  over  30  and  increasing.    I  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  your  prospect  of  a  school  at  P[hiladelphia]  un- 
less you  can  really  do  better  in  New  York. I  was  at 

Cambridge  last  week  to  a  Kansas  meeting  and  there  saw 
Tileston  who  has  been  home  a  month  and  is  in  the  Div. 
School. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  spoke  at  the  meeting  in  Cam- 
bridge—and [?James]  Jennison,  who  subscribed  $100.    Mr. 
Huntington  also  spoke,  and  Felton  took  part.    Subscription 
papers  are  going  thro'  college  and  thro*  the  city.    In  Con- 
cord all  goes  on  smoothly.    My  boys  are  preparing  for  a 
boat  race  next  Wednesday.    Storrow  Higginson  is  with 
me,  but  Frank  has  not  yet  come  back  in  consequence  of 
a  sprain. . . .    Theo.  Lyman  and  Ellis  are  marshalls  for 
the  inauguration  of  Franklin's  statue  next  Wednesday. 
I  am  at  Mr.  Parker's  where  all  are  well. 
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Sept.  23,  1856,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 
delphia:    Your  letter  informing  me  of  your  situation  in 
Phil .  came  last  week ....    I  should  think  favorably  of 
your  going  to  China,  for  the  reasons  you  speak  of,  but 
would  not  give  up  certa  pro  incertls .    You  will  be  pleas- 
antly situated  where  you  are,  I  should  think,  and  I  should 
like  it  better  than  New  York- -but  I  know  your  heresies 
on  that  point. . . .    My  school  is  full  and  rather  more,  for 
I  have  38  pupils.    Many  of  them  are  new,  and  this  gives 
me  much  to  do.    I  am  still  occupied  more  or  less  with 
Kansas  affairs ....    In  November  and  December  the  mat- 
ter will  be  settled  by  force,  I  think,  and  we  are  trying 
to  put  our  side  in  a  state  of  defense. . . .    We  are  looking 
for  Mr .  Sumner  home  soon  but  do  not  hear  when  he  will 
come. . . .    Frank  Higginson  has  not  yet  come  down. 
Storrow  is  with  me  and  has  begun  Greek.    James  H.  is 
also  with  me  for  another  term . 

33 
Oct.  26,  1856,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Philadel- 
phia:  I  hope  your  school  goes  on  to  your  mind.    Mine 
is  full,  although  every  now  and  then  I  lose  a  scholar.    I 
ought  to  give  more  time  to  my  school  and  shall  soon  ei- 
ther give  up  Kansas  affairs  or  give  up  my  school,  for 

the  two  are  incompatible .    I  saw  your  uncle  Joseph  in 

Town  yesterday;  he  is  Treasurer  of  a  company  for  buy- 
ing lands  in  Kansas  on  the  IT1*1  Nov. --a  scheme  which 
promises  to  help  Kansas  and  the  buyers  too.    I  now  and 
then  make  a  speech  on  Kansas- -once  in  Groton,  then  at 
Lexington,  and  this  week  shall  go  to  Acton  and  Carlisle. 
We  raise  some  money  but  not  half  enough. ...    I  have 
agreed  to  take  a  class  in  History  out  of  school  for  the 
winter- -young  ladies  who  have  finished  their  education. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  pleasant.    Mr.  Thoreau  is  now  in 
New  Jersey,  surveying  and  lecturing;  perhaps  you  may 
see  him  somewhere. 


To  Lyman  in  Phila- 
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Nov.  21,  1856,  Concord,  Mass. 
delphia . 

35 
Dec.  5,  1856,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Philadel- 
phia:  I  have  concluded  to  withdraw  from  my  school  for 
the  winter  and  devote  my  days  to  the  service  of  Kansas 
under  the  title  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State 
Committee .    I  am  for  the  present  in  the  office  of  the 
Committee  in  Boston,  but  spend  my  nights  in  Concord. 
But  in  course  of  the  winter  I  may  be  put  in  any  sort  of 
service.    After  long  deliberation  I  have  adopted  this 
course,  although  against  my  taste  and  wishes .   A  broth- 
er of  Abbot  of  our  class  takes  my  place  and,  together 
with  my  sister,  will  manage  the  school.    I  shall  go  in 
occasionally  and  have  a  general  oversight  of  it.    The 
school  will  suffer  from  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  the 
only  thing  except  to  give  up  school  entirely.    I  felt  un- 
able to  serve  two  masters,  and  in  the  great  lack  of  men 
to  work  for  Kansas  I  felt  as  if  I  could  do  something.    If 
I  find  I  cannot  I  shall  go  back  again  to  my  school. ...    It 
is  about  four  years  since  I  was  twenty-one--when  I  was 
in  my  first  college  year,  in  debt,  and  with  no  particular 
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prospects  in  life.    You  certainly  start  from  this  mile  stone 
under  better  auspices,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  no  worse 
success. 

36 
Jan.  11,  1857,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  I  was  at  Springfield  three  days  and  on  my  last  eve- 
ning there  heard  Geo.  Curtis  lecture  and  supped  with  him. 
I  found  him  a  very  agreeable  lecturer  and  pleasant  com- 
panion; he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  of  the  country.    Since  that  time  I  have  been  mostly 
in  Boston  and  Concord- -my  days  in  one,  and  my  nights  in 
the  other- -just  as  Mercury  in  the  Greek  Reader  cannot 
sleep  o 'nights  in  Heaven  but  goes  down  as  far  as  Hades -- 
not  that  I  would  compare  Concord  to  Hades  by  any  means, 
however.    Some  days  I  am  very  busy  and  on  others  have 
little  to  do.    The  prospects  of  Kansas  look  as  favorable 
as  they  ever  have  done.   Still  I  am  by  no  means  confident. 
There  is  little  to  be  done  now  in  the  way  of  direct  charity, 
but  we  are  devising  a  plan  to  forward  emigration  in  the 
Spring  and  are  working  hard  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  legislature  to  be  used  as  a  contingent  fund  in  case  of 
any  emergency.    Regularly  I  go  down  to  Boston  every  day 
at  seven  and  return  at  five,  but  sometimes  I  spent  a  night 
there- -either  at  Mr.  Parker's  or  Mr.  Clark's.    As  a  gen- 
eral thing  I  dine  at  Mr.  Parker's,  where  I  am  become  as 
one  of  the  household.    I  like  my  new  occupation  in  some 
ways;  in  others  I  do  not,  and  shall  not  be  sorry  to  return 
to  my  school,  as  I  hope  to  do  in  March  now.    Abbot,  my 
successor,  does  very  well  in  the  school  and  has  made 
some  changes  for  the  better,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  me  to  return  to  it .    I  still  keep  a  private  pupil 
and  just  now  have  two. ...    I  seldom  spend  a  day  here  ex- 
cept Sundays  about  half  the  time .    I  was  here  on  Christ- 
mas day  and  in  the  afternoon  took  a  long  walk  with  Mr . 
Thoreau  across  the  pastures  in  the  snow.    New  Year's 
I  was  at  Woburn  at  my  aunt's.    In  my  evenings  here  I 
hear  the  lectures,  make  calls,  and  one  evening  in  the 
week  give  a  lecture  to  my  school,  after  which  we  have 
charades  or  amusement  of  some  kind,  and  the  evening 
goes  off  pleasantly  for  the  comers .    One  of  the  last  who 
lectured  at  our  Lyceum  was  Mr.  Emerson,  whom  I  hope 
you  heard  in  Philadelphia  the  last  week.    If  you  did  and  if 
he  gave  "The  Conduct  of  Life,"  you  will  agree  with  me,  I 
think,  that  it  was  the  best  lecture  of  the  winter,  and  it  is 
reckoned  here  the  best  which  Mr .  E .  has  lately  delivered . 
He  is  now  absent  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  West. . . . 
The  Harvard  Magazine  flourishes  and  will,  no  doubt,  live 
some  years. ...    I  have  begun  Juvenal  and  Thucydides,  but 
do  not  read  much  in  either.    I  have  lately  seen  a  true, 
modern,  New  England  hero-- Capt.  Brown  of  Kansas,  fa- 
mous at  Osawattomie  and  elsewhere.    He  is  of  the  stamp 
of  Cromwell's  men  and  is,  indeed,  descended  from  Peter 
Brown,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower .    If  you  hear  of 
him  anywhere  near  you,  as  you  may,  pray  go  and  see 
him,  for  he  is  worth  it.    He  has  been  the  admiration  of 
Boston  for  the  last  week. 

37 
Feb.  1,  1857,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  been  in  New  York  and  should 
have  sent  you  word  that  I  was  coming  but  that  I  did  not 
know  it  myself  till  a  few  days  before  I  went.    I  was  there 
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to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Kansas  Committee, 
which  held  a  session  of  four  days,  and  this  gave  me  so 
much  business  that  I  had  little  time  for  anything  else  and 
did  not  even  call  on  your  brother  James .    I  kept  putting 
it  off  from  day  to  day  as  I  was  occupied  through  that  part 
of  the  day  when  he  is  in  his  office,  and  I  did  not  know 
where  his  boarding  house  was .    I  saw  very  few  people 
....    I  got  there  the  morning  of  the  22nc*  and  came  away 
the  29tn  in  the  morning.    On  Sunday  I  went  to  Brooklyn 
and  heard  H.  W.  Beecher  preach;  his  sermon  I  liked 
much.    It  is  possible  that  I  shall  go  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
latter  part  of  March- -between  two  terms--for  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  school  the  1 st  of  March ....    I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Lesley  when  I  can  do  so,  and 
Mr.  Emerson's  praises  make  me  quite  desirous  of  see- 
ing your  aunt  also.    How  would  you  like  to  be  a  professor 
in  the  new  University  of  Kansas,  which  is  perhaps  to  be 
begun  this  year?    Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  who  will  give 
$10,  000  towards  it,  talked  with  me  yesterday  about  doing 
something  of  the  kind,  but  I  told  him  that  I  preferred  liv- 
ing in  New  England  unless  I  went  out  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  aiding  Kansas .    The  plan  for  a  university  is  some- 
what premature,  but  I  think  it  can  be  carried  out  if  the 
right  men  take  hold  of  it,  and  it  will  do  a  good  work  in 
some  future  day. ...    I  stopped  in  Springfield  on  my  way 
home  from  N.Y.  and  there  heard  another  lecture  from 
Geo.  Curtis. ...    I  like  him  more  and  more,  and  if  you 
have  never  heard  him  I  hope  you  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  do  so.    His  lecture  was  upon  Female  Novel- 
ists, and  in  especial  praise  of  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre. 
I  have  not  read  Dr.  Kane,  but  have  read  the  greater  part 
of  Aurora  Leigh,  which  I  like ,  but  I  expect  to  like  Tenny- 
son's  new  poem  better  still,  when  it  appears. . . .    James 
Higginson  has  finally  left  me,  and  I  have  my  new  student 
Fisher  in  Concord.    He  will  not  stay  long  with  me,  I 
fancy,  and  I  shall  not  like  him  so  well  as  Higginson, 
whom  I  quite  miss.    He,  by  the  way,  has  fallen  much  in 
love  with  Sophy  Ripley,  and  I  hope  she  will  smile  on  him. 

38 
Feb.  25,  1857,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:   As  to  the  Kansas  University,  I  agree  to  what  you 
say,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  change  my  resolu- 
tion, the  reasons  for  which  are  these:   1st   I  think  there 
is  much  that  I  can  do  here  in  N.  E.  for  which  I  am  fitted 
and  which  the  place  demands,  and  while  so  many  of  our 
young  men  are  emigrating  it  is  a  duty  for  some  to  stay 
at  home .    2n<*   To  take  such  a  situation  at  the  West  one 
ought  to  have  ceased  to  study  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
his  own  scholarship.    That  is,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  and 
accurate  scholar- -and  to  a  great  degree  independent  of 
books  and  leisure  hours- -for  his  work  will  give  him  no 
time  for  self- improvement,  which  I  especially  need.    It 
is  well  for  Horace  Mann  to  go  West  to  teach  but  would  not 
be  well  for  me.    3r"   I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  current 
of  life  and  business  at  the  West,  but  all  my  tastes  and 
habits  agree  better  with  the  quiet  of  New  England,  and 
this  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  not  going,  unless  there 
are  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side.    4*h   I  am  so  sit- 
uated at  Concord  that  I  cannot  leave  without  disappointing 
many  people  and  interrupting  seriously  my  own  plans. . . . 
I  shall  go  in  to  my  school  on  Monday  next- -to  remain 
there  en  permanance,  as  I  expect.    If  nothing  prevents 
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me,  I  shall  be  in  Philadelphia  the  26th  0r  27th  of  March 

and  go  to  Washington  by  the  30tn Within  the  last  week 

I  have  heard  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Ever- 
ett--the  latter  in  his  oration  on  Washington.    I  was  dis- 
appointed in  Choate;  neither  his  manner  nor  his  matter 
pleased  me,  although  he  had  a  fine  subject,   "Eloquence." 
Mr.  Everett  said  nothing  new  or  original,  but  the  elegance 
of  his  manner  and  the  beauty  of  his  style  were  charming 
....    Twice  lately  I  have  heard  Fanny  Kemble  read  and 
am  going  again  tonight  with  Lizzie  Clark.   She  has  a  won- 
derful voice  and  manner .    I  heard  her  in  King  John  and  in 
Macbeth  and  liked  her  best  in  the  former.    She  is  giving  a 
course  of  like  readings  here  three  evenings  a  week--and 
a  Saturday  afternoon  course  besides. . . .    There  is  a  re- 
port that  Mr .  Emerson  has  a  book  in  press  called  "The 
Conduct  of  Life,"  and  I  think  it  is  true.    He  has  a  new  lec- 
ture which  he  is  to  deliver  in  Concord  next  Friday  called 
"Works  and  Days"  and  said  to  be  excellent. 
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To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
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Mar.  18,  1857,  Concord,  Mass. 
phia. 

40 
Mar.  25,  1857,  New  York.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
I  am  obliged  to  wait  here  for  Capt.  Brown  of  Kansas,  who 
is  going  with  me  to  see  Gov.  Reeder,  and  so  shall  not  get 
to  Philadelphia  till  Saturday;  when  I  shall  merely  pass 
thro'  on  my  way  to  Washington,  for  I  must  be  there  on 
Sunday . 

41 
Apr.  12,  1857,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  My  whole  journey  was  pleasant,  and  no  part  of  it 
more  so  than  the  two  days  I  spent  with  you ....    As  Alex- 
ander said,  "If  I  did  not  live  in  Concord  I  would  in  Phila- 
delphia." I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  left  your  school 
and  the  coming  week  will  be  at  work  for  Mr.  Lesley. . . . 
I,  on  the  contrary,  began  school  again  on  Tuesday  and 
have  now  36  scholars  with  the  prospect  of  more.    The  lat- 
est comer  is  a  nephew  of  Ben.  Butler  of  Lowell,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  going  to  West  Point  in  June  and  who  has  been 
living  in  California;  the  last  but  one  [was]  the  son  of  a 
Kentucky  planter.    So  you  see  I  am  collecting  all  sorts  of 
material .    I  read  Haldeman  on  my  way  home  and  like  it 
so  well  that  I  have  ordered  six  copies  from  Philadelphia. 
I  intend  to  make  my  elder  pupils  read  it,  and  in  course 
of  time  I  may  introduce  the  system  into  the  school .    On 
Thursday  we  had  here  a  good  Anti-Slavery  Tea  party,  at 
which  Mr.  Quincy,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Garrison  were 
present  and  spoke,  as  did  Mr.  Emerson  also.  Mrs.  Howe 
the  poet  was  there  too  and  got  a  handsome  compliment 
from  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  speech  on  her  new  play,  which 
is  very  good. . . .    Miss  Cate  Howard  is  in  Concord  at  Mrs. 
Ripley's  and  on  Thursday  I  took  her  and  Miss  Sophy  out  in 
my  boat .    The  river  is  now  in  good  rowing  condition  and 
on  such  days  as  yesterday  a  charming  place.    We  are  to 
have  a  boat  race  on  Thursday  next,  our  Fast  Day.    To- 
morrow the  new  Boston  Traveller  is  to  appear,  and  I  await 
it  with  great  interest  and  hope.    I  fell  in  with  Bowles,  the 
Editor,  as  I  came  home  and  talked  over  his  plan,  which 
will  make  the  paper  gradually  the  best  in  the  country,  I 
think. 


May  28,  1857,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 
delphia:    I  have  now  39  pupils  and  do  not  work  very  hard. 
Next  September  I  shall  open  with  my  new  plan  and  may 
send  for  you  in  course  of  the  year  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Geology.    Will  you  come?    I  will  send  you  my 
circular  soon,  when  I  have  got  it  printed.    Dr.  Solger  is 
to  be  my  lecturer  on  History,  and  I  want  to  get  a  perma- 
nent lecturer  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  not  being  able  to 
engage  Prof.  Wm  Rogers  except  for  courses  of  lectures. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  body  I  can  get  to  lecture  once  a 
week  for  forty  weeks  on  Physics,  Geology,  Natural  His- 
tory, or  kindred  topics  without  too  great  an  expense?    I 
expect  from  60  to  75  pupils  to  commence  with  and  that  I 
shall  have  my  hundred  in  course  of  the  year.    I  shall 
probably  use  the  Town  Hall  for  the  first  year  and  next 
season  have  a  building  put  up-  -when  the  school  will  have 
established  itself. ...    I  have  a  new  boat  for  my  own  row- 
ing, which  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  young  people 
so  that  it  is  constantly  lent.    My  garden,  too,  is  used 
as  a  dock  by  the  boys  of  my  school  and  has  three  or  four 
boats  always  in  it.    Frank  Higginson  goes  in  September 
to  be  examined  at  Annapolis .    He  is  growing  fast  and  is 
a  very  handsome  boy,  looking  like  his  sister  Agnes  who, 
by  the  way,  is  coming  here  to  make  a  visit  at  Mr.  Emer- 
son's before  many  weeks.    Lewis  is  coming  next  term  to 
take  the  place  of  Frank.    I  have  lately  been  reading  in 
Bunsen's  Egypt- -a  capital  book,  though  rather  tiresome. 
With  Mrs .  Ripley  I  am  reading  OEdipus  Coloneus  in 
Greek;  with  Miss  R.,  Goethe's  Tasso--both  good,  and 
the  former  grand.    In  English  I  have  read  a  part  of  the 
Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  an  absorbing  book.    This  is 
nearly  all.    I  am  sending  some  verses  and  now  and  then 
something  else  to  be  printed  in  the  Boston  Traveller,  but 
I  do  not  find  writing  very  agreeable .    Mr .  Parker,  who 
has  been  so  unwell,  is  fast  gaining  strength.    Mr.  Tho- 
reau  is  preparing  to  make  a  journey  into  the  Maine  woods, 
while  Mr .  Emerson  works  in  his  garden  and  meditates 
going  now  and  then  to  a  dinner  party,  as  today  at  Mr. 
Agassiz's,  who  is  this  day  fifty  years  old.    Mr.  E's  own 
birthday  came  on  the  25tn  inst- -fifty-four  years  old. 
May  I  be  as  young  when  I  am  as  old  as  that! 

43 
July  5,  1857,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadelphia: 
As  you  envy  me  my  quiet  so  I  your  activity,  but  still  I 
am  quite  content  with  my  general  condition — but  with  my- 
self sometimes  sadly  discontented .    I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
were  doing  all  I  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  a  bitter  sensa- 
tion. ...    As  to  my  plans,  they  are  magnificent,  as  you 
say,  but  they  give  me  some  trouble;  and  though  I  think 
they  will  ultimately  succeed,  I  am  not  confident  of  im- 
mediate success.    But  I  do  not  let  difficulties  trouble  me 
much,  having,  as  you  know,  a  happy  indifference  to  many 
things  which  might  fret  me  if  I  would  let  them ....  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  company  one  way  and  another  and 
have  met  some  new  people — among  them  Mr.  Banks,  who 
seems  likely  to  be  our  next  governor.    I  met  him  at  a 
dinner  here  two  weeks  ago,  given  in  honor  of  B[enjamin] 
Gratz  Brown,  of  the  Missouri  Democrat,  the  leader  of 
the  Emancipation  party  in  that  state .    Wilson  and  Burlin- 
game  were  also  present,  and  half  a  dozen  others.    Brown 
is  a  man  of  ability  likely  to  do  good  service,  a  Kentuckian 
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by  birth  and  a  graduate  of  Yale .    Banks  did  not  seem  to 
me  so  fine  looking  a  man  when  I  saw  him  near,  as  I  had 
thought;  his  eyes  have  a  very  crafty  look.    I  dislike  him, 
but  as  things  stand,  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be  defeated 
here ....    A  week  ago  Miss  Julia  Dalton  and  Agnes  Hig- 
ginson  visited  my  sister  and  spent  three  days  in  our  old 
house,  which  their  coming  made  as  gay  and  bright  as  any- 
one could  desire. . . .    Yesterday  we  celebrated  the  4tn  in 
Concord  with  a  Breakfast  in  the  Town  Hall  followed  by  a 
Dinner  and  a  floral  show  and  dance  as  last  year.    Mr. 
Emerson  wrote  an  ode  for  the  occasion  which  I  will  send 
you  with  a  short  account  of  the  affair,  which  was  a  pleas- 
ant one  entirely. 

44 
Monday,  Aug.  10,  1857,  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia:    You  see  by  the  date  of 
my  letter  that  I  am  travelling  as  well  as  you .    I  came 
here  from  Buffalo  on  Saturday  and  spent  one  day ...  on  the 
Canada  side  before  coming  here,  on  our  own  soil. ...    I 
start  this  P.M.  for  Montreal  and  shall  reach  there,  if  I 
have  luck,  on  Tuesday,  tomorrow,  the  lltn,  but  I  shall 
not  stay  to  the  Scientific  Association  on  the  12tn,  for  I  am 
pressed  for  time  and  must  go  down  into  the  Adirondac 
wilderness  to  find  the  family  of  John  Brown  of  Kansas. 
I  shall  make  no  stay  there  either  but  get  back  to  Concord 
on  the  14tn  if  possible. 

45 
Nov.  12,  1857,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia :    I  have  often  wished  to  travel  in  this  way  thro '  the 
slave  states  but  doubt  whether  I  ever  shall;  so  when  I  see 
you,  you  must  give  me  some  chapters  from  your  experi- 
ence .    After  leaving  Niagara  I  went  to  Montreal  where  I 
was  the  first  day  of  the  Scientific  Convention  but  did  not 
stay  there.    I  went  up  Lake  Champlain  and  took  a  day's 
trip  into  the  Adirondac  mountains  to  see  the  family  of 
Capt.  Brown,  whom  I  found  to  be  worthy  of  himself. . . . 
I  have  had  fewer  scholars  than  I  expected- -only  about  40 
. .  .and  so  have  only  had  Dr.  Solger  whose  lectures  on  the 
races  you  would  have  liked  to  hear,  if  you  never  have  done 
so.    Mr.  Emerson  will  not  begin  to  lecture  at  present  un- 
less I  should  have  an  increase  of  pupils .    I  suppose  the 
hard  times  keep  some  away  from  me. . . .    Have  you  ever 
seen  Dr.  Kraitsir's  pamphlet  on  the  Alphabet?   It  is  in 
many  points  like  Haldeman's  book.    I  am  reading  some 
German  and  Greek  and  have  a  great  work  before  me  in 
Mommsen's  Roman  History,  which  I  mean  to  read  through 
in  German .    We  are  just  beginning  some  private  theatri- 
cals here,  which  we  mean  to  keep  up  through  the  winter. 

46 
Jan.  31,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:   We  have  a  regular  dramatic  company  here  and  have 
played  five  nights  during  the  winter.    We  shall  probably 
play  once  or  twice  more .    The  last  plays  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Antl- Slavery  Cause  here  and  were  given 
last  week  on  Thursday.    I  send  you  a  bill  of  them,  and 
in  the  Liberator  of  next  Saturday  you  may  probably  see 
a  prologue  which  I  wrote  for  the  occasion.    These  things 
are  amusing  but  take  up  a  deal  of  rime.    I  was  in  Spring- 
field the  Saturday  after  Christmas  a  few  days  after  you 
were  there,  as  I  heard. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  Is  on  the  point 
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of  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  you  may  hear  him  there. 
He  has  some  new  lectures  which  he  is  to  give  in  Boston 
by  and  by,  and  one  on  Nature  which  I  have  heard  here. 
Mr.  Alcott  is  now  living  in  Concord,  and  I  have  been 
spending  the  evening  with  him  at  Mr.  Emerson's.    The 
Atlantic  I  read  with  eagerness  and  think  it  keeps  up  its 
character  well,  the  last  number  being  always  the  best 
....    I  am  reading  with  Mrs .  Ripley  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  a  little  German  and  Italian.    A  fortnight 
ago  I  had  a  skating  party  on  Walden  pond  to  which  my 
scholars  and  others  went  and  skated  and  hauled  the 
ladies  about  on  sleds  one  pleasant  afternoon. 

47 
Feb.  21,  1858,  Albany,  N.Y.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Poems  was  published  a 
year  ago  or  more,  and  I  think  you  can  get  it. . .  in  Phila. 
....    I  am  glad  you  liked  the  Works  and  Days,  which  I 
think  the  best  of  Mr.  E's  recent  lectures,  but  I  enjoyed 
the  other  better  than  you  did ....    Mr .  Apthorp  and  his 
family  are  In  Rome  and  there  have  met  Miss  Cobbe,  the 
author  of  a  book  on  Ethics,  which  you  may  remember  I 
read  and  reviewed  in  the  H[arvard]  Magazine  the  last 
year  I  was  in  College.    She  is  a  remarkable  woman. 
They  have  also  seen  Sam.  Lawrence  in  Rome,  the  ab- 
sconding financier.    I  will  send  you. .  .the  bill  of  our  last 
plays  in  Concord,  on  which  occasion  I  wrote  a  militant 
prologue  defending  Rachel  and  the  Drama  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Mr.  Angier,  the  Orthodox  minister  of  Concord. 

48 
Mar.  16,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia:   I  am  some  $1000  poorer  now  than  when  I  came 
to  Concord,  but  that  is  because  I  have  meddled  with  Kan- 
sas affairs  and  other  things,  and  I  hope  to  retrieve  this 
in  course  of  time ....    I  have  now  a  pupil  who  was  once 
taught  by  your  brother  James,  Horace  Howland.    He  has 
been  sent  away  from  college  for  idleness  and  will  stay  a 
term  with  me .  I  find  him  a  very  agreeable  person,  will- 
ing to  study  though  not  a  very  good  scholar .    My  former 
pupil,  James  Higglnson,  is  about  to  sail  for  Germany  to 
pursue  some  course  of  study  there. . . .    Mr.  Alcott  has 
just  lost  a  daughter,  the  first  death  in  his  household. 
Her  funeral  took  place  yesterday.    She  has  been  ill  for 
a  year  and  a  half.    Mr.  Emerson  is  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Boston  to  the  delight  of  his  audience. 

49 
Mar.  28,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia . 

50 
May  13,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?New 
York. 


To  Lyman  at  Phila  - 


51 
May  13,  1858,  Concord,  Mass. 
delphia . 

52 
June  20,  1858,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Iowa:   lam 
glad  you  like  the  West  so  much  and  are  beginning  in  such 
good  spirits,  though  I  should  think  these  great  rains 
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would  make  you  great  inconvenience.    Since  you  wrote  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  floods  west  of  Ohio.    Here  there  has 
been  much  rain,  and  the  Musketaquid  is  over  all  the  mead- 
ows and  some  cornfields,  but  now  everything  is  looking 
wonderfully  well.    After  leaving  you  at  Springfield  I  had 
an  eventful  night,  for  I  got  to  Boston  about  3  and  a  little 
past  four  started  to  walk  out  to  Medford--and  so  got  no 
sleep  that  night,  and  found  Mr.  Stearns  in  great  agitation 
about  his  children,  who  had  been  ill  treated  by  some  of  the 
other  boys  of  my  school.    The  affair  lasted  for  two  weeks 
to  my  great  discomfort. . . .    The  story  of  my  engagement 
to  Helen  Morton  was  new  to  me,  but  I  have  since  heard 
more  about  it  and  of  other  stories  of  a  similar  kind. . . . 
For  my  part,  I  never  believe  the  report  of  an  engagement 
until  I  hear  it  from  the  parties  themselves. . . .    Mr.  Tho- 
reau  spent  a  night  on  Monadnoc  three  weeks  ago  and  made 
(of  course)  some  discoveries.    I  think  I  shall  go  up  the 
mountain  in  the  summer,  since  I  have  never  been  at  the 
top.    Mr.  T.  has  an  article  called  Chesuncook  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly- -not  so  good  as  his  usual  vein. 

53 
Oct.  13,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  ?Iowa:    At 
Commencement  we  had  a  class  supper,  at  which  I  read  a 
poem  of  250  lines--T.  Lyman  being  the  Pres.  and  Chase, 
Toastmaster.    Last  week  I  delivered  myself  of  another 
poem  of  390  lines  in  the  Tremont  Temple  at  the  opening 
of  a  course  of  lectures  in  which  Mr .  Parker  speaks  with 
other  good  men.    There  was  an  audience  of  some  2500, 
and  though  a  little  flustered  at  first,  I  soon  made  myself 
heard  and  got  off  very  well.   Both  these  were  rather  forced 
upon  me. ...    I  am  teaching  in  my  new  school  house,  of 
which  I  believe  I  told  you  when  I  was  at  Northampton.    I 
have  upwards  of  fifty  scholars  and  three  assistant  teachers 
besides  Miss  Ripley,  who  teaches  music  and  one  German 
class. . . .    Emily  Howard  is  a  pupil  of  mine  now,  and  Cate 
is  still  teaching  at  Agassiz's. 

54 
Nov.  17,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  ?Iowa: 
I  am  become  a  shocking  man  of  affairs  and  deny  myself 
leisure  and  pleasure  not  in  the  path  of  my  daily  work. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  one  cause  of  my   a.J}Xy\uc *. 
which,  until  lately,  has  certainly  been  an  unusual  condi- 
tion with  me,  nor  am  I  now  entirely  given  over  to  the  blue 
devils.    But  I  lead  a  life  of  busy  solitude,  beset  with  a 
thousand  petty  cares ,  and  am  denied  the  best  part  of  ex- 
istence—close and  constant  sympathy.    Perhaps  you  will 
wonder  that  I  need  it- -nor  do  I  always — but  it  is  a  little 
dispiriting  to  see  one  plan  after  another  fail  and  to  be 
forced  into  false  relations  towards  those  you  would  wish 
most  to  serve.    I  think  I  have  too  many  cares  and,  per- 
haps, too  little  exercise,  but  I  cannot  well  avoid  either 
evil. ...    I  delivered  my  poem  on  the  5tn  of  October,  with 
more  success  than  I  anticipated,  to  a  fine  audience.    It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  printed  by  and  by,  but  I  can't  say. 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  I  shall  deliver  it  again  or  not,  for 
I  have  some  thought  of  fastening  it  to  my  class  poem  and 
adding  bits  to  it  and  giving  it  before  lyceums.    This,  how- 
ever, is  not  probable,  for  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  gift 
for  public  display  of  this  sort.    Sometime  or  other,  when 
I  get  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  printing,  I  mean  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  verses  as  a  memorial  of  what  I  was  when 
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I  disappear,  as  I  shall,  one  of  these  days,  before  I  have 
run  a  very  long  race,  I  fancy.  But  do  not  tell  any  one  of 
this,  for  to  no  one  else  have  I  disclosed  this  pet  folly. 

55 
Dec.  12,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ? Phila- 
delphia:  Do  you  remember  Cholmondeley  the  English- 
man who  was  here  four  years  ago?    He  was  in  Concord 
a  week  since,  and  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thoreau's. 
He  is  now  in  Boston  but  is  soon  going  to  the  W.  Indies 
and  elsewhere- -'forever  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart." 
He  is  a  queer  person  but  very  good .... 

56 
Dec.  21,  1858,  Concord,  Mass.  To  Lyman  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. :  Will  you  come  to  Concord  about  the 
4tn  Janvier  and  teach  in  my  school  until  the  8*  Avril? 
If  so  I  think  I  would  like  to  engage  you  and  will  talk  it 
over  when  I  see  you .  But  perhaps  you  are  engaged  at 
Albany  or  elsewhere. 


To  Lyman  at  North- 


To  Lyman  at  ?Alba- 


57 
Dec.  23,  1858,  Concord,  Mass. 
ampton,  Mass. 

58 
Dec.  27,  1858,  Springfield,  Mass. 
ny,  N.Y. 

59 
Feb.  4,  1859,  Astor  House,  New  York.    To  Lyman  at 
Concord,  Mass. :   I  reached  here  last  night  at  1  1/2  A.M. , 
having  left  Boston  at  3  P.M.  alone,  for  Mr.  Parker  and 
family  came  at  8  A.M.  and  got  here  at  6  P.M.  with  no 
delay  on  account  of  the  storm,  and  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Parker  bore  the  journey  well.    Last  night  he  slept 

well  and  today  has  been  out  to  C 's  bookstore.    He 

will  sail  either  tomorrow  or  Monday. . . in  which  case  my 
recitations  may  still  go  unheard,  and  I  will  be  there  on 
Tuesday  morning.    But  I  think  I  shall  be  there  on  Monday 
as  I  expected.    Your  uncle  Jo  is  here,  having  come  on 
with  Mr.  P. ,  and  this  morning,  as  we  were  coming  home 
from  the  Karnak.  which  lies  at  Jersey  City,  we  met  your 
brother  James,  who  inquired  for  you. . . .    The  Karnak  is 
a  good  steamer,  and  the  party  have  good  berths.    Mr. 
Parker  seems  likely  to  start  in  good  condition  and  to  bear 
the  voyage  well.    Today  is  fair  and  fine  here,  and  I  hope 
it  is  so  with  you. . . .    Success  to  your  lecture  and  the 
dance  tonight.    I  shall  send  Mrs.  Ripley  a  note  with  this; 
please  mention  what  I  have  written  also  to  my  sister, 
Miss  Leavitt  and  Mr.  Emerson,  if  you  see  them. 

60 
Apr.  20,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. :   Your  acceptable  gift  of  Mayflowers 
came  duly  to  hand- -the  first  box  at  9  A.M.  yesterday, 
the  second  today  at  11  A.M. --and  I  have  given  them  to 
the  scholars  who  received  the  gift  avec  effusion,  as  the 
French  say.    It  was  very  thoughtful  in  you,  and  the  odor 
which  now  fills  my  room  from  them  is  typical  of  the 
lasting  fragrance  of  your  character,  with  which  Concord 
is  still  sweet ....    It  seemed  lonely  enough  to  come  back 
here  and  find  the  place  knowing  you  no  more,  and  but 
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that  I  have  been  driven  up  with  work  of  all  kinds  I  should 
have  given  way  to  dejection.    No  cure  for  the  blues  like 
activity,  you  know.    The  school  begins  with  a  good  look, 
and  the  classes  are  now  arranged.    Miss  Leavitt  is  still 
a  little  ailing  and  may  be  overworked,  but  I  think  not. 
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foot. ...    Dr.  Jackson  was  to  go  on  a  voyage  to  the  Pa- 
cific as  chemist  for  six  months  or  so. . . .    Every  now 
and  then  I  think  I  will  sell  my  place  and  leave  Concord, 
and  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  I  do  so,  though  I  think 
I  shall  stay. 


61 
Apr.  18,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia. 

62 
Apr.  27,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia :    I  got  today  your  letter  from  Phila . ,  from  which  it 
appears  you  have  not  got  two  letters  sent  by  me  to  North- 
ampton. . . .    The  first  was  a  proposition  from  Dr.  Jackson 
about  a  place  as  chemist. .  .now given  to  another  per- 
son--so  Dr.  J.  told  me  last  night  when  I  saw  him  at  Mr. 
Emerson's  lecture- -the  last  of  the  course.    I  went  down 
on  purpose  to  this,  having  been  invited  by  Mr.  Bartol  to 
his  house  after  the  lecture,  where  I  met  Dr.  Holmes, 
Starr  King,  Mrs .  Howe  and  a  variety  of  other  celebrated 
persons.    It  was  a  very  good  lecture- -too  short  as  usual 
--but  full  of  inspiring  things.    Sophy  Ripley  was  there 
with  James  Thayer,  whose  engagement  to  her  came  out 
last  week,  Wednesday,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody. . . . 
You  are  warmly  remembered  and  inquired  for  by  your 
friends  here.    Next  Saturday,  if  fair--if  not,  on  Monday 
--we  are  to  have  a  May  party  at  Conantum,  where  colum- 
bines will  be  in  bloom .    But  everything  is  late  here  and  it 
is  still  cold. 

63 
May  2,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
Yesterday  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  in  the  Music  Hall,  but  I 
was  here  in  Cfoncord] ,  where  I  shall  mostly  be  for  the 
next  two  months  at  least.    I  rowed  up  to  Conantum  and 
back  on  Saturday  and  take  my  exercise  regularly  now  in 
the  morning.    I  have  been  very  busy. . . .    Miss  Jackson 
hears  two  classes  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
Miss  Leavitt  goes  on  well  with  hers.    I  shall  be  out  with 
the  new  Catalogue  in  a  week  or  two,  and  your  name  will 
appear  therein. 

64 
May  5,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
I  spend  two  hours  each  day  in  the  open  air  and  on  Saturday 
was  out  from  6  A.M.  to  6  P.M. --all  the  time.    What  with 
gardening  and  planting  the  usual  small  things  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  shall  lack  for  exercise,  but  the  blues  are  not  to  be 
entirely  cured  by  that  easy  medicine.    Saturday  here  was 
the  best  Mayday  I  have  ever  seen  in  Concord — warm  and 
clear  and  yet  not  enervating  in  its  warmth.    I  planted 
trees  until  about  eleven  and  then  with  Sarah  and  Miss 
Whiting  started  for  Conantum.    I  was  more  than  two  hours 
in  rowing  up  but  came  back  In  an  hour  and  a  half. . . .    The 
Lockes,  Miss  Wilson,  Ellen  Emerson,  Addle  Watson, 
Miss  Carter,  Miss  Peabody  and  some  others  were  absent; 
neither  did  Miss  Leavitt  go. . . .    Sophy  Ripley  came  up 
late  and  brought  Annie  Keyes,  who  has  been  sick  since 
vacation.    We  roamed  about  for  flowers,  rowed  on  Fair- 
haven,  ate  our  dinner,  danced  &c.  and  came  away  be- 
tween four  and  five .    We  found  violets,  anemones,  cinq- 
foil,  columbines,  tower  mustard,  saxifrage  and  crows- 
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May  12,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 
delphia:    George  Fuller  is,  I  imagine,  the  artist  to  whom 
you  heard  a  certain  young  lady  is  engaged,  and  last  night 
Mary  Higginson  spoke  of  him  as  a  fine  person- -she  hav- 
ing seen  him  at  Deerfield.   Mary  H.  is  a  sister  of  James 
and  Frank  and  is  now  visiting  the  Emersons,  where  I 
called  last  night  and  showed  them  your  drawing.    Mr. 
Emerson  spoke  last  Sunday  at  Blackstone  and  is  to  speak 
next  at  Natick.    Miss  Jackson  has  a  young  sister  a  week 
old--to  be  named  Lidian  Emerson  for  Mrs.  E.    Ellen 
has  been  kept  out  of  school  of  late  by  company  and  other 
things,  and  Edith  has  begun  to  come  home  every  night 
from  Cambridge,  where,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Agassiz  is 
sick  and  does  not  lecture .    Last  Friday  I  took  my  first 
walk  with  the  school- -some  twenty  of  us  in  all- -includ- 
ing two  daughters  of  Mr.  Channing.    We  went  up  to  Wal- 
den  and  home  thro'  Fairyland  and  found  the  shadbush  in 
full  bloom .    That  same  day  in  the  morning  I  went  to  Co- 
nantum before  breakfast  and  got  a  handful  of  columbines 
now  in  full  bloom  there .    So  that  day  I  walked  some  ten 
miles.    On  Saturday  Mr.  Wasson  came  to  look  at  houses, 
and  I  went  about  with  him  and  had  him  here  to  dinner. 
He  is  sick  and  on  Sunday  could  not  go  out  to  ride  again 
and  went  on  Monday  morning.    Sunday  morning,  quite 
unexpectedly,  appeared  Capt.  Brown  of  Kansas  with  one 
of  his  men,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting  for  him 
In  the  Town  Hall,  and  he  gave  an  account  of  his  rescuing 
the  slaves  in  Missouri.    His  adventures  have  been  re- 
markable, and  he  is  anxious  to  begin  them  again.    On 
Tuesday  he  went  with  me  to  Milton,  where  we  spent  the 
night  at  John  Forbes*--and  he  took  captive  all  hearts  by 
his  conversation.    I  wish  you  could  see  him,  and  if  he 
goes  to  Philadelphia  I  will  ask  him  to  call  at  Mr.  Les- 
ley's- -if  you  will  give  me  the  street  no I  am  going 

this  evening  to  Mrs.  Ripley's,  where  is  a  tea  party. 
Mrs.  R.  has  been  111  but  is  now  well  again.    What  Mr. 
Short  said  is  puny  and  absurd.    Frisbie  Hoar,  like  his 
brothers,  was  intensely  disagreeable  in  youth;  the  Judge 
was,  and  so  was  Edward. ...    I  treated  Capt.  Brown  to 
some  of  the  cider,  which  he  liked  much.  At  Mr.  Forbes* 
we  had  some  good  Catonbee  of  Longworth's. . . .    The 
Mansfields  prove  to  be  excellent  scholars. . . .    Miss 
Jackson  succeeds  well  in  teaching.  Catalogue  next  week. 
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May  22,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  Yours  of  the  I6tn  came  on  Wednesday  night  last, 
when  I  was  in  Boston  at  the  Clarks',  having  gone  down 
to  see  Capt.  Brown  and  some  friends  of  his  and  left  Miss 
Leavitt  to  hear  the  Diaries  read.    The  Capt.  is  still  in 
Boston,  and  I  went  down  again  yesterday  as  I  did  last 
Saturday,  the  14th,  but  then  I  spent  Sunday,  while  now 
I  come  back  and  am  writing  this  before  I  go  to  church. 
When  in  B.  a  week  ago  I  got  Mr.  Lesley's  book. .  .and 
have  read  the  preface  and  looked  over  the  whole  book. 
I  like  it  much,  and  it  will  be  of  a  good  deal  of  use  to  me 
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for  statistics  and  general  information  about  iron. I 

hereby  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  book,  and  I  shall 
inclose  a  note  to  Mr.  Lesley.    Will  you  also  tell  him  that 
Mr.  Emerson  has  written  him  a  note  about  it,  which  was 
directed  to  "John  P.  Lesley     Philadelphia"  without  the 
Box  1166;  so  if  it  does  not  come  you  can  inquire  for  it  at 
the  P.  O.    Mr.  Emerson  is  today  in  Boston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  at  the  M[usic]  Hall  on  Mental  Temper- 
ance, but  the  rain  which  now  pours  in  torrents  will,  I 

fear,  keep  his  audience  away. Today  I  had  counted 

on  a  long  walk  somewhere  with  the  Emersons,  with  whom 
I  have  not  walked,  I  think,  since  you  were  here,  but  the 

morning  is  anything  but  propitious. Last  Thursday 

night  I  went  to  a  Levee  of  the  Teachers  and  Committee  of 
the  Town  schools  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Keyes. . . .    These 
meetings  are  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  next  one  will  be  at 

Mr.  Alcott's  a  week  from  Thursday .    I  have  just  seen 

Cutler's  book  [Poems]  at  Mr.  Emerson's,  to  whom  he 
sent  it,  but  I  have  not  read  it.    Mr.  E.  thought  it  grace- 
ful but  lacking  in  strength  and  with  offences  against  the 
Muses  here  and  there.    I  shall  borrow  it. . . .    The  last 
news  from  Mr.  Parker  was  very  good;  probably  we  shall 
have  only  one  more  set  of  letters  before  we  hear  of  him  in 
England.    In  the  June  Atlantic  Mrs.  Howe's  article  seems 
to  be  finished,  and  the  last  is  not  so  good  as  the  first. 
Dr.  Holmes  wrote  the  Stereoscope. . . .    Mr.  Wasson,  by 
the  way,  is  coming  here  to  live  in  Mrs.  Thoreau's  un- 
occupied house. 
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May  26,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at : 

Miss  Leavitt  is  now  away  for  a  week  with  dressmaking 
&c. ,  and  Sarah  takes  her  place,  and  all  does  well.    Har- 
riet Lowell  has  been  and  is  at  the  Emersons'  and  last 

night  I  rowed  her  up  the  North  Branch I  have  not  been 

to  any  of  the  anniversaries,  nor  shall  I.    Dr.  Holmes  has 
figured  largely  there  this  year  and  reflected  his  heresies 
in  theology  at  the  Unitarian  Festival. . . .    You  asked  about 
Normal  Schools.    I  don't  know  much  of  them  but  have  an 
impression  that  they  cram  too  much  into  their  pupils. 
One  or  two  from  Concord  are  now  at  Framingham,  but  I 
know  little  of  that  school  since  it  passed  into  a  new  man's 
hands .    Did  you  get  ten  catalogues  I  sent  you? 
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June  8,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:    I  have  sent  you. .  .a  prospectus  of  the  Freiberg 
School  rec'd  from  James  Higginson,  and  a  copy  of  my 

catalogue. ...    I  spoke  in  my  last  of  Miss  Leavitt . 

Alice  Jackson  has  also  been  away  for  a  week  but  returned 
last  Monday.    I  heard  her  classes  in  her  absence,  having 
stopped  some  of  my  own.    I  have  a  new  scholar. .  .David 
Loring,  Mrs.  Ripley's  grandson,  who  has  been  at  Miss 
Hunt's. . . .    My  first  class  in  Greek,  in  which  are  now 
the  two  Higginsons,  the  two  Emersons,  Faulkner,  Mor- 
ris and  Hosmer,  are  reviewing  the  Reader . . . .    Frank 
and  Storrow  H.  are  going  on  pretty  well  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college ....    I  was  to  have  gone  to  Leominster 
last  Sunday  again  but  was  kept  here  in  part  by  a  heavy 
rain  and  in  part  by  a  visit  from  Harriet  Tubman,  a  fugi- 
tive slave  who  has  aided  in  the  escape  of  fifty  slaves- - 
in  fact,  has  brought  them  under  her  own  care.    She  is  a 
thorough  "nigger"  but  a  striking  person,  and  I  esteem  it 
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an  honor  to  know  her.    Miss  Whiting  took  charge  of  her 
while  here,  and  she  spoke  on  Sunday  night  at  a  meeting 
in  the  vestry .    On  Saturday  I  got  letters  from  Mr .  Par- 
ker and  Miss  Stevenson. .  .on  the  point  of  sailing  from 
England  for  St.  Thomas. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  is  to  speak 
in  the  Music  Hall  on  Sunday,  and  I  hope  to  hear  him. . . . 
I  am  on  the  track  of  a  fine  teacher  for  the  vacant  place 
. .  .a  Miss  Waterman  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  Mr. 
Agassiz's  a  year  ago  as  pupil  but  has  taught  in  Worces- 
ter High  School. . . .    My  friend  Wasson  is  soon  coming 
to  live  in  a  house  of  Mrs.  Thoreau's  in  course  of  the 
summer. . . .    Since  I  wrote  you,  Mr.  Emerson's  feeble- 
minded brother,  Bulkeley,  is  dead  and  was  buried  from 
Mr.  E's  house  a  week  ago  Sunday.    All  the  family  are 
well  as  usual  except  Edith,  who  looks  a  little  thin  with 
going  up  and  down  in  the  cars . 
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Sunday,  June  18,  1859,  Leominster,  Mass.    To  Lyman 
at :    Your  letter  of  last  Sunday  containing  the  ex- 
cellent suggestion  about  a  Natural  History  collection 
came  to  hand  in  good  season,  and  I  have  proposed  the 
matter  to  the  school  and  will  begin  "right  away."  . . . 
I  am  at  Leominster  visiting  Barker  at  last,  you  see,  and 
have  a  charming  Sunday  for  it- -clear  and  cool  and  green 
--amidst  these  lovely  hills  where  the  mountain  laurel  is 
beginning  to  bloom. ...    I  went  on  Friday  night  to  Worces- 
ter and  saw  Miss  Waterman,  whom  I  liked  so  much  that, 
although  she  is  young--only  20--I  engaged  her--and,  in- 
deed, she  is  a  very  engaging  person--dark-haired,  clear- 
voiced,  graceful  and  simple --at  the  same  time  possess- 
ing much  force  and  the  qualities  that  command  success 
in  a  school. ...    I  got  on  Friday  a  letter  from  Mr.  Par- 
ker in  London,  where  he  arrived  June  1st. .. .    Today 
Dr.  Solger  speaks  for  his  society;  last  Sunday  it  was 
Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  to  speak  again  on  the  3rc*  July.    I 
was  in  Boston  last  Sunday  and  heard  "Works  and  Days" 
from  Mr.  E.  and  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dudley's  along 
with  Amos  Tuck  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Philbrick  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Boston- -all  at  the  table  except 
Mr.  E.  being  N.  H.  people,  and  all  the  grown  people 
being  schoolteachers,  past  or  present.    The  Emersons 
have  decided  to  go  to  Waterford  in  Maine  this  summer, 
giving  up  their  house  to  the  Jacksons  about  the  20tn  July 
and  remaining  six  weeks  in  W. ,  which  is  a  town  about 
as  large  as  Hampton,  not  very  far  from  Conway,  N.H. 
Ellen  and  her  father  went  there  last  week  to  make  ar- 
rangements, and  all  the  family  will  go  down,  and  there 
Ellen  and  Edith  are  to  learn  to  do  housework,  and  Mr. 
E.  is  to  read  and  write  quietly. . . .    The  school  goes  on 
well  and  is  getting  ready  for  examination.    Frank  & 
Storrow  Higginson  are  cramming  for  Cambridge;  they 
will  both  be  conditioned,  I  think. .  .but  I  may  be  too  anx- 
ious about  them.    Storrow  is  a  great  favorite  of  T.  W. 
Higginson,  who  has  lately  seen  him  and  corresponds 
with  him.    His  brother  Frank  was  in  Concord  last  Fri- 
day—just come  from  Annapolis. ...    I  found  in  Worces- 
ter Miss  Goodwin  of  Exeter,  John's  sister,  a  famous 
teacher--but  which  of  them  I  don't  know.    I  saw  her 
school  rooms,  which  are  on  a  grand  scale--gymnasium 
and  military  drill  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson wants  me  to  introduce  in  Concord.    Did  I  tell  you 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr .  Hoyt  a  few  weeks  since?    He  is 
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working  hard  and  doing  something  good,   I  think.    They 
do  not  want  me  at  St.  Louis  because  I  believe  with  Theo. 
Parker;  am  I  not  a  martyr  at  least  equal  to  Dr.  Holmes 
in  that  regard? 
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July  3,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:    As  to  your  coming  here  to  examination,  I  should 
like  it  of  all  things,  but  I  cannot  defer  it  at  all,  and  per- 
haps you  cannot  come  so  soon  as  the  14*.    When  does  the 
Scientific  Convention  sit  in  Springfield?    1  shall  be  at  S. 
but  perhaps  not  till  after  the  middle  of  August,  since  my 
visit  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  health  of  Mrs.  Walker, 
who  was  confined  last  Thursday  of  a  stout  boy.    Your  sur- 
veying class  is  reduced  to  two,  and  they  might  not  wish  to 
continue  the  study  in  their  vacation.    Don't  think  I  throw 
cold  water  on  your  proposition,  for  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
you  here  before  your  old  scholars  pass  away. ...    In  all 
there  are  some  eighteen,  I  think,  of  whom  one  is  Addy 
Watson.    My  proposed  visit  to  Eagleswood,  I  fear,  will  be 
deferred  again,  for  my  plan  now  is  to  spend  the  first  part 
of  my  vacation  in  a  trip  to  Monadnoc,  Hanover  and  the 
White  Mountains ....    I  must  be  here  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  to  put  my  house  in  order  and  move  into  it. . . .    The 
latest  news  from  Mr.  Parker  is  very  good;  he  has  been 
examined  by  Louis  in  Paris,  who  tells  him  his  disease  of 
the  lungs  is  very  slight  and  may  be  cured. ...    In  Paris 
Mr.  P.  saw  Sumner,  who  is  much  better  and  is  reported 
to  be  engaged  to  Mrs.  John  E.  Thayer,  of  Boston.    He 
will  take  his  seat  next  session.    I  shall  send  you  present- 
ly Mr.  Parker's  "Experience  as  a  Minister  "--a  pamphlet 
of  182  pages. ...    On  the  13tn  comes  Mr.  Parker's  Society 
Excursion,  for  which  I  have  written  verses .    Today  I  went 
to  Wayland  with  Sarah,  Miss  Leavitt  and  Miss  Parker, 
while  the  two  Emersons,  Miss  Jackson  and  Mary  Forbes 
went  in  another  carriage.    We  heard  Mr.  Sears  preach, 
but  not  so  good  a  sermon  as  usual  they  said;  at  any  rate 
I  did  not  much  like  it,  though  I  did  like  the  man,  who  is 
sick  and  looks  a  little  like  the  portraits  of  Herbert  and 
men  of  his  time. ...    At  my  own  examination  I  am  to  have 
three  separate  committees--one  for  Greek  and  Latin,  one 
for  French,  and  one  for  Mathematics. . . .    Mr.  Higginson, 
Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Thoreau  (perhaps),  Miss  Whiting,  Miss 
Nelly  Hunt,  Judge  Hoar,  and  one  or  two  others  will  make 
up  the  committees . 
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July  24,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:   I  have  put  you  and  your  very  welcome  letters  off. . . 
having  had  the  school  on  my  hands  up  to  the  1 6*  and  then 
the  examinations  and  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  the  task  of  moving  from  Mrs .  Wetherbee  's  to  my  own 
house.    Today  I  am  visiting  at  Mrs.  Ripley's  and  write 
this  from  the  East  parlor  of  the  old  Manse,  which  you,  no 
doubt,  remember  well .    Tomorrow  or  Tuesday  I  shall 

leave  Concord  and  go  to  Hampton  Falls I  sent  you 

the  songs  sung  at  my  festival,  which  went  off  with  all  the 
honors.  The  day  was  fine,  the  place  good,  the  company 
easily  pleased,  and  everybody  seemed  satisfied.  Lee's 
Hill  was  the  place,  and  you  remember  it,  no  doubt.  The 
great  oaks  on  the  side  shaded  our  table  and  furnished  a 
place  for  a  swing,  while  the  river  near  by  gave  a  chance 
for  boating  which  the  youths  and  maidens  improved .... 
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The  songs  were  sung  on  the  bill  by  Miss  Churchill,  Miss 
Wilson,  Mr.  Stacy  &c.  with  a  guitar  accompanyment;  and 
again  in  the  evening  with  a  fourth  song  which  was  written 
by  Locke  but  not  printed,  and  of  which  I  will  soon  send 
you  a  copy.    The  verses  by  Mr.  Channing  were  printed 
without  the  last  one- -only  20  copies  of  the  full  form  being 
struck  off--but  I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Emerson,  thro' 
whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  scholars,  and  they  sur- 
prised me  by  singing  the  whole  in  the  evening Miss 

Leavitt's  classes  especially  attracted  Mr.  Hfigginson] 's 
attention,  and  he  praised  her  teaching  more  than  all  the 
rest.    He  thought  the  discipline  of  the  school  too  lax- -an 
opinion  which  many  hold  and  which  I  in  part  agree  with. 
However,  within  the  last  week  of  the  term  I  suspended 
Perkins  and  Morris,  and  expelled  Hosmer--the  latter  for 
a  very  disgraceful  affair  in  which  he  appeared- -no  less 
than  a  spree  of  five  days  with  Denny,  a  common  drunkard 
of  the  genteel  kind  who  lives  here.    P.  &  M.  were  sus- 
pended for  going  to  a  party  when  I  had  directed  them  to 
keep  their  rooms- -tho'  there  were  other  serious  charges 
against  them. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  is  laid  up  with  a  sprain 
and  has  given  up  his  summer  at  Waterford.    Miss  Jackson 
is  still  here  but  goes  down  to  Boston  tomorrow,  some  of 
the  family  being  sick ....    Mr .  Hoyt  was  in  Cambridge  at 
Commencement,  looking  well  and  apparently  doing  well 
at  St.  Louis.    He  is  still  urgent  that  I  should  go  there. 
Calthrop,  Willard's  English  friend,  dined  with  me  yes- 
terday; he  is  great  in  cricket  and  manly  sports  and  wants 
me  to  train  my  boys  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  person. 
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?LateJuly,  1859,  ?Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia:   [A  fragment  that  reads:]    The  August  Atlantic 
has  a  review  of  Mr.  [J.  P.]  Lesley's  book  [The  Iron- 
Manufacturer's  Guide  to  the  Furnaces,  Forges,  and 
Rolling-Mills  of  the  United  States]  and  my  article  on 
Miss  Cobbe's  [An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals],  which  she 
had  not  seen  when  Mr .  Apthorp  wrote .    I  hope  to  write 
something  about  Lucretius  this  summer  for  the  Atlantic . 
I  was  at  Dea.  May's  Golden  Wedding  on  Tuesday  last  and 
wrote  a  song  for  it- -as  did  Mr.  Parker- -and  I  send  you 
the  verses- -to  be  returned.    At  Wayland  I  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Child,  both  at  church. 
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Aug.  9,  1859,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at 
? Philadelphia:   I  have  now  been  here  for  ten  days  and 
shall  leave  on  Saturday  for  Concord,  and  then  on  Monday 
for  Cohassett  to  stay  a  week  with  the  Clarks,  returning 
to  Concord  about  the  20*  and  then  going  to  Springfield 
for  a  few  days. .  .then  back  to  C.  to  remain  until  the  6tn 
Sept.,  when  the  school  begins;  in  which  time  I  mean  to 
visit  all  the  town  schools ....    Since  I  came  here  I  have 
visited  Exeter,  Hampton  and  Rye,  and  tomorrow  I  go 
again  to  Rye  to  spend  the  day,  from  where  I  am  to  go 
on  Friday  to  Portsmouth  to  call  on  Miss  Peabody.    At 
Exeter  I  saw  Mr.  Soule,  who  is  in  fine  condition,  as 
merry  as  a  cricket,  and  who  gave  me  a  catalogue  wh[ich] 
I  send  you.    You  will  see  that  the  number  of  students  is 
greatly  increased  since  we  were  there,  and  now  all  study 
at  their  rooms,  only  going  to  the  Academy  to  recite. . . . 
Sarah  is  here  and  will  stay  awhile  after  I  go.    She  is  to 
keep  house  for  me  next  year  and  is  making  arrangements 
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accordingly. . . .    From  Concord  I  hear  that  Mr.  Emerson 
is  much  better  of  his  sprain,  that  Edward  has  got  back 
from  the  Adirondacs,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  and  Edith  gone 
to  Naushon;  Mrs.  Ripley  has  returned  in  good  condition 
from  her  journey  to  the  Old  Colony. . . .    Hosmer  has  sent 
me  an  insolent  letter  since  I  wrote  his  father  about  his 
expulsion  and  his  general  conduct  in  Concord.    Perkins' 
family  are  satisfied  with  his  suspension;  probably  he  will 
not  return,  nor  Morris,  who  was  also  suspended- -and 
who  is  vicious.    Morton  writes  me  that  his  sister  Helen 
is  to  be  married  on  the  5"1  September  to  a  German  of 
Chicago. . . .    This  will  bring  Morton  here  late  in  August. 
The  Hawthornes  are  expected  in  Concord  about  the  same 
time,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  one  or  two  of  the  chil- 
dren for  pupils . 
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Aug.  24,  1859,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (at  Porter's).    To  Ly- 
man at  ?Philadelphia :    After  writing  you  from  H.F.I  went 
to  Rye  Beach  for  a  day  and  there  found  Geo.  Bartlett  and 
Miss  Lunt,  daughter  of  Geo.  Lunt,  a  very  charming  lady, 
with  whom,  however,  I  have  not  fallen  in  love,  as  you  have 
with  your  fair  one. . . .    From  Rye  I  went  to  Portsmouth 
where  I  saw  Miss  Peabody,  at  whose  house  I  dined.    Dr. 
P. ,  the  father,  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  of  much  reading 
and  thought.    Miss  Leavitt  is  now  at  P.,  I  suppose,  visit- 
ing Miss  Peabody,  from  where  she  will  go  to  Gloucester 
and  thence  to  Concord. ...    I  spent  last  Saturday  in  Boston 
with  Sarah,  buying  carpets  and  crockery  &c.  and  have  been 
putting  the  house  in  order  ever  since  Sunday.    Now  it  is 
nearly  ready  for  housekeeping,  which  will  begin  on  the 
1st  Sept.  with  a  girl  named  Bridget  Malony,  whom  I  have 
this  day  engaged.    And  that's  the  way  I  happen  to  be  here 
at  Porter's  Tavern. ...    In  Concord  all  things  remain  as 
usual  except  the  preparation  for  the  muster,  which  begins 
on  the  7  of  Sept . ,  a  day  after  my  school  opens .    All  your 
friends  are  well  except  Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  still  limping 
with  his  foot  so  badly  sprained.    Ellen  and  Edith  have  been 
doing  housework  this  summer  without  servants  and  with 
much  success,  I  should  think.    Ellen  has  a  great  taste  for 
domestic  economy,  but  Edith  not  so  much.    Edward  went 
to  the  Adirondac  with  Sam  Ward  and  his  father  and  Still- 
man,  and  since  then  has  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to 
Wachusett,  camping  out  on  the  mountain  with  Ned  Bartlett 
for  a  companion.    At  Mrs.  Ripley's  all  are  well.    Miss 
Phebe  is  away  in  Bangor,  to  return  with  Miss  Hammatt 
when  the  school  begins.    I  began  the  Suppliants  of  jfechy- 
lus  with  Mrs .  R .  last  night  and  took  tea  there .    James 
Thayer  is  a  little  sick  and  has  left  his  office  for  a  while. 

Sophy  is  to  go  to  Northampton  in  Sept Mrs .  Horace 

Mann  is  coming  to  live  in  Concord  and  put  her  three  boys 

at  my  school Thos .  Hill  is  to  succeed  Mr .  Mann  at 

Antioch--a  great  catch  for  them  and  a  loss  to  us.    From 
Mr.  Parker  I  have  news  to  the  27th  July;  he  is  still  in 
Switzerland  and  will  remain  there  a  month  longer. 

75 
Sept.  9,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia. 
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76 
Sept.  15,  1859,  Concord,  Mass. 
about  to  sail  for  France . 


To  Lyman  at  New  York, 
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Oct.  16+17,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  France 
or  Switzerland:    It  is  now  four  weeks  since  you  left  the 
outer  harbor  of  N.  Y. ,  and  I  fancy  you  by  this  time  in 
Switzerland,  perhaps  at  Montreux,  where  I  know  you 
have  had  a  warm  welcome.    A  little  more  than  a  week 
after  you  left,  Bliss  came,  but  only  for  an  afternoon;  he 
was  sorry  to  have  missed  you  in  N.Y.,  having  gone  to 
Vt.  to  see  his  friends  there.    He  took  tea  with  me,  and 
I  went  down  and  spent  the  night  with  him  in  Boston.    He 
had  much  to  say  about  his  travels  and. .  .was  in  haste  to 
get  to  St.  Louis. ...    He  brought  home,  among  other 
things,  a  Mss.  commentary  of  Ritschl  on  /Eschylus, 
which  I  carried  to  Mrs.  Ripley  today  as  an  aid  in  read- 
ing me  S£ven_£gain^t_Thebes,  in  which  we  now  are.    In 
Concord,  since  you  were  here,  things  have  gone  on  quiet- 
ly.   The  school  now  counts  57. .. .    Miss  Waterman  proves 
a  jewel  and  is  a  general  favorite,  and  so  is  Miss  Hammatt, 
who  has  a  drawing  class  of  14  and  takes  half  of  them  out 
sketching  one  P.M.  in  the  week.    Miss  Leavitt  has  been 

unwell On  Friday,  if  the  weather  is  good,  we  are  to 

go  on  an  excursion  to  Estabrook  Farm,  three  miles  off, 
and,  as  this  is  the  day  of  Exhibition  at  Cambridge,  we 
expect  some  of  the  students  up- -perhaps  Storrow  and 
Frank  Higginson,  both  of  whom  I  saw  yesterday. . . . 
Storrow  has  a  good  many  troubles .    The  sophomores 
haze  him,  and  the  ways  of  the  place  afflict  his  con- 
science. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  still  limps  and  does  not  get 
much  better,  though  it  is  so  long  since  his  foot  was  hurt. 
He  is  a  loser  by  the  failure  [of]  deliverd  Lectures — to 
what  extent  I  can't  say. . . .    Mrs.  Mann  has  concluded  to 
send  me  her  youngest  son,  although  he  does  not  study 
Latin  for  fear,  I  suppose,  of  corrupting  his  pronuncia- 
tion.   Dr.  Howe  is  to  write  a  life  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the 
Legislature  have  voted  that  his  statue  shall  stand  oppo- 
site Mr.  Webster's  in  the  State  House  yard.    Your  books 
&c.  came  a'week  after  you  were  here,  and  I  will  care  for 
them  as  well  as  I  do  for  my  own,  or  better. ...    I  tried 
to  get  Mr.  Thoreau  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  for  me 
this  fall  but  without  success.    Mr.  Alcott  has  begun  a 
series  of  evening  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
schoolhouses  to  discuss  Education;  I  attended  the  first, 
which  was  a  week  ago  yesterday,  but  last  night,  being 
invited  to  tea  at  Mr.  Emerson's  with  my  two  sisters  and 
Wm  Goodwin,  I  did  not  go  with  Mr.  A.    The  first  meeting 
was  a  decided  success.    In  politics  everything  favors  the 
success  of  the  Republicans  next  year. ...    In  Boston  the 
Fraternity  Lectures  have  opened  with  a  crowded  house 
and  a  splendid  and  severe  lecture  by  W.  Phillips,  who  is 
growing  to  be  the  idol  of  Boston  in  spite  of  the  Courier .... 
The  Atlantic  is  to  go  on,  but  in  whose  hands  does  not  ap- 
pear as  yet .    Something  of  mine  will  come  out  in  the  Dec . 
no. --about  Mr.  Parker  and  Anne  Whitney,  whom,  by  the 
way,  I  visited  a  fortnight  since  and  was  charmed  with 
what  she  has  done  in  sculpture .   I  believe  she  will  eclipse 
Harriet  Hosmer. . . .    Mrs.  Ripley  returns  to  your  praises, 
and  your  scholars  and  Miss  Leavitt  take  up  the  theme — 
not  unpleasant  to  me,  as  you  may  imagine.    When  the 
skating  comes  you  will  be  fresh  in  our  memories—and 
that  may  be  before  you  get  this  letter. ...    If  this  reaches 
you  in  Paris  and  [your  uncle]  is  with  you,  please  give  him 
my  kindest  regards. 
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Sunday,  Oct.  30,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at 
Paris:    A  fortnight  ago  tonight,  old  Brown  of  Kansas  took 
the  town  of  Harper's  Ferry  with  22  men,  held  it  for  36 
hours  and,  after  being  attacked  by  four  or  five  hundred 
soldiers,  was  taken  with  many  wounds  and  now  lies  a 
prisoner  inVa.    This  sounds  like  romance  and  is,   indeed, 
the  most  heroic  exploit  ever  done  here- -and  you  may  im- 
agine what  an  excitement  it  produces.    He  is  now  on  trial 
for  his  life  and  before  this  reaches  you  will  probably  be 
executed.    The  whole  country  is  in  commotion- -the  South 
frightened  and  furious  and  the  North  scared  and  secretly 
rejoicing.    Brown's  correspondence  has  been  seized,  im- 
plicating various  persons  in  the  North  in  his  plan--among 
them  myself  and  Morton,  though  the  latter  very  slightly, 
I  should  think.    Consequently  I  am  in  the  newspapers,  and 
you  may  read  me  in  the  N.Y.  Herald  in  such  good  company 
as  G.  Smith,  Dr.  Howe,  F.  Douglass,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Seward  &c.    Do  not  be  alarmed.    "Threatened  folk  live 
long,"  and  there  is  no  danger  to  anyone  out  of  Virginia. 
At  first  I  thought  it  prudent  to  disappear  to  prevent  the 
collecting  of  evidence  and  so  went  to  Quebec  but  was  only 
gone  a  week  and  now  am  in  my  school  again,  which  was  in 
the  meantime  carried  on  by  Miss  Waterman,  Miss  Leavitt, 
Ellen  Emerson  and  my  sister  Sarah.    There  is  great  sym- 
pathy with  Brown  here,  and  soon  it  will  show  itself  so  as  to 
convince  the  South  that  they  are  now  in  real  danger.    I  be- 
lieve the  old  hero  has  struck  the  hardest  blow  at  Slavery 
that  it  has  ever  felt,  but  we  shall  see,  as  the  blind  man 
said.    B's  bearing  and  answers  on  his  trial  excite  univer- 
sal admiration,  and  everybody  is  shocked  to  see  a  man  put 
on  trial  for  his  life  who  is  unable  to  hold  his  head  up  but 
must  be  on  a  bed  while  they  convict  him.    Truly  'the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  and  we  may  look  now  for  some- 
thing besides  words  about  Slavery.    I  fancy  we  shall  not 
hear  much  more  about  sparing  the  Slave  trade  this  winter, 
and  Congress  will  have  a  stirring  session.    For  the  rest, 
all  goes  on  well.    My  school  is  large  and  tho'  I  shall  lose 
some  scholars  by  this,  I  shall  gain  more,  I  think.    Mary 
Forbes  is  coming  here  this  week  to  enter  the  school,  and 
others  are  talking  of  it. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  slowly  gains 
strength  and  is  to  lecture  this  winter  as  before.    If  I  lec- 
ture before  the  Lyceum  this  winter,  I  think  John  Brown 
will  be  my  subject- -clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.    The 
Fraternity  are  printing  my  last  year's  poem  along  with 
Mr.  Leighton's  given  this  year. . . .    Don't  believe  half 
you  see  in  the  Herald;  it  is  a  mass  of  fables  mixed  with 
truth.    As  Dryden  says,   "Some  truth  there  was,  but 
dashed  and  brewed  with  lies,  /  To  please  the  fools  and 
puzzle  all  the  wise.  /  Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly 
call  /  Believing  nothing  or  believing  all."    [Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  I,  114-117] 

79 
Nov.  20+21,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
If  you  read  the  N.Y.  Herald  carefully,  you  will  learn  other 
things  not  complimentary  entirely .    We  are  having  here 
just  now  the  greatest  excitement  on  Slavery  that  we  have 
ever  had,  and  the  event  no  one  can  quite  predict.    Capt. 
Brown  is  in  prison  awaiting  execution;  Gerrit  Smith  is  in- 
sane, though  getting  better;  Dr.  Howe  is  in  Canada;  Fred. 
Douglass  and  Morton  are  on  their  way  to  Europe;  and  Vir- 
ginia is  preparing  to  leave  the  Union--all  this  because  a 
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hero  with  20  men  appears  one  Sunday  night  in  Harper's 
Ferry  and  takes  the  town  and  begins  the  war  against 
Slavery,  which  by  God's  help  we  will  keep  up  until  it  or 
the  Union  goes  down.    I  suppose  there  is  little  hope  of 
delaying  or  stopping  the  execution  of  Brown,  though  a 
rescue  is  possible;  but  the  effect  of  his  execution  on  the 
country  will  be  very  great.    It  will  make  ten  determined 
abolitionists  where  there  was  one  before.    Congress 
when  it  meets  will  have  a  stirring  session,  and  I  expect 
to  see  pistols  drawn  in  the  House  before  the  first  week 
is  over.    The  real  crisis  of  our  politics  is  now  coming, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  sharp  and  short.    Why  Morton  goes 
abroad  I  do  not  understand ....    Perhaps  you  will  see  him 
in  Paris  this  winter.    Dr.  Howe  is  in  Canada  to  avoid  ar- 
rest as  a  witness,  but  I  fancy  he  will  soon  return  to  Bos- 
ton, for  I  believe  the  people  of  Mass.  mean  to  protect 
such  citizens  as  he.    There  is  great  sympathy  all  over 
the  North  for  Brown,  and  it  will  soon  show  itself  in  such 
ways  as  cannot  be  mistaken.    Mr.  Emerson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Mr.  Thoreau  and  others  have 
already  praised  him  in  their  speeches,  and  they  but  set 
the  fashion  for  others .    Get  the  Herald  if  you  can  and 
read  all  you  can  about  it.    The  Tribune  now  contains  the 
best  accounts,  but  the  Herald  did  at  first.    These  matters 
somewhat  interfere  with  my  school,  but  that  is  large  and 
flourishing. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  is  still  lame  though  better 
than  when  I  wrote  before .    He  lectures  as  usual  this  win- 
ter.   Mr.  Thoreau  is  greatly  absorbed  in  the  fate  of 
Capt.  Brown,  as  indeed  all  good  men  are,  but  it  is  some- 
thing great  that  drives  Mr.  S.  out  from  himself  and  his 

world . The  school  parties  for  the  winter  began  last 

Friday  night. . . .    Then  comes  a  vacation  of  two  weeks, 
in  which  I  may  go  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  see  what  I  can 
see ....    Your  news  of  Mr .  Parker  is  very  good;  I  expect 
daily  to  hear  from  him  at  Rome.    Mr.  Sumner  is  not  yet 
at  home  unless  he  came  in  this  morning  on  the  Canada. 
Mr.  Hoyt  has  just  sent  me  his  inaugural  address  at  St. 
Louis .    It  is  full  of  good  things  and  better  than  he  usually 
writes.    Bliss  is  teaching  there  as  before. ...    I  have  put 
your  papers  into  a  tin  box  as  directed,  and  shall  do  the 
same  with  my  own,  I  think.    Were  the  fossils  you  sent 
for  me  or  to  be  kept  for  you?  ...  I  believe  the  Dec .  At- 
lantic contains  a  review  of  Mr.  Parker's  letter,  which  I 
wrote;  if  you  see  it,  please  look  thereat.    Ticknor  has 
taken  the  magazine  and,  it  is  said,  will  sustain  it  well. 
Conway  and  his  friends  at  Cincinnati  are  about  to  start 
a  new  Dial- -monthly. . . .    [Nov.  21] .    I  send  you  Mr. 
Emerson's  speech  made  on  Saturday  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple.   Brown  is  really  6tn  in  descent  from  the  Mayflower 
Browne .    We  are  to  have  a  meeting  here  next  week  for 
aid  to  the  family  also.    I  suppose  I  may  be  summoned 
as  a  witness,  in  which  case  I  shall  not  go  but  shoot  the 
officer,  if  I  can,  when  he  comes  to  take  me.    But  I  do 
not  fear  much  bloodshed  here  in  Mass. 

80 
Dec.  3,  1859,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
[Written  on  the  circular  headed  "Martyrdom  of  John 
Brown"]     What  I  was  doing  yesterday  you  may  learn 
from  this  programme .    Our  meeting  was  large  and  in 
the  evening  would  have  been  a  crowded  one .    All  the 
exercises  were  solemn  and  impressive.    Hon.  Simon 
Brown,  the  new  Representative  of  the  town,  presided 
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and  read  the  hymns.    The  selected  passages  from  Raleigh, 
Schiller,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Tacitus,  Aytoun,  Jeffer- 
son &c .  were  read  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Keyes,   Mr.  Thoreau  and 
Mr.  Bowers.    The  prayer  was  made  by  Mr.  Sears  of  Way- 
land.    Mr.  Emerson  read  the  extracts  from  Brown's  speech 
and  letcers,  and  Mr.  Alcott  the  service,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.    The  Dirge  is  mine,  but  my 
name  is  not  attached  to  it  for  fear  of  attracting  notice  too 
much  to  an  humble  individual  and  acquaintance.    The  whole 
service  will  probably  be  printed  in  a  newspaper  and  after- 
wards, perhaps,  in  a  pamphlet.    The  execution  took  place 
yesterday  at  11  1/4  A.M.    Brown  was  firm  and  cheerful  to 
the  last  as  you  will  see  by  reading  the  Herald .    The  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  him  gains  ground  rapidly,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  last  moments  will  only  strengthen  it.     "This 
was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all."    He  has  done  more 
against  Slavery  than  all  men  before  and,  as  I  think,  given 
it  its  death  stroke.    It  will  rage  and  die  hard,  but  its  pres- 
tige is  now  gone,  and  the  North  must  now  fight  it  openly. 
As  for  myself,  though  I  hear  that  I  am  to  be  summoned  as 
a  witness  for  Stevens'  Trial,  I  do  not  vex  myself  much 
about  it.    I  have  no  intention  of  going  nor  of  testifying  if 
I  do  go,  and  they  may  do  what  they  can  with  me.   Probably 
the  events  of  this  winter  will  be  such  as  to  make  matters 
look  very  differently. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  has  a  book  in 
press--to  be  out  sometime  before  Doomsday,  probably  in 
Jan'y.    He  has  spoken  bravely  about  Brown.    Mr.  Thoreau 
also  has  said  much  in  Brown's  behalf,  and  it  was  he  who 
arranged  our  meeting,  which,  as  you  see,  was  of  a  novel 
kind. 

81 
Sunday,  Dec.  4+5,  1859,  [Concord,  Mass.].    To  Lyman 
at  ?Paris:    Conway  and  his  Cincinnati  friends  set  about 
starting  a  new  magazine,  the  Dial. ...    I  have  promised 
to  send  them  something- -some  old  verses  most  likely. 
Mr.  Emerson  will  write  something  and  other  N.  E.  men, 
but  I  haven't  much  faith  in  it. 

82 
Dec.  18,  1859,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Paris: 
Events  march  on  very  fast,  and  now  the  Harper's  Ferry 
affair  stands  thus:    All  intention  of  summoning  witnesses 
to  Virginia  seems  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  South  rely  upon 
Senator  Mason's  investigating  committee  to  give  them  the 
names  of  Brown's  confederates,  against  whom  they  will 
then  proceed  as  they  think  best.    That  committee. .  .were 
organized  and  are  about  to  send  for  witnesses .    I  shall  be 
one  of  them,  no  doubt,  and  Dr.  Howe  another.    We  are 
determined  not  to  go  to  Washington  but  will  testify  in  Mass. 
before  a  committee  or  any  competent  body.    Dr.  Howe  will 
avoid  the  summons  by  returning  to  Canada.    I  shall  remain 
in  Concord  and  refuse  to  obey  the  summons;  then,  if  ar- 
rested, I  shall  resist,  if  that  seems  best,  or  if  not  shall 
avoid  the  arresting  officer .    Meantime  the  Republican 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  this  issue  be- 
fore the  country.    "If  you  want  evidence  only,  why  not  take 
it  in  Mass;  if  you  want  the  bodies  of  obnoxious  witnesses, 
you  can't  have  them."   In  the  worst  event  I  shall  have  to 
run  the  risk  of  assassination  in  Washington  or  Virginia, 
with  the  certainty  of  aiding  in  the  Cause  by  my  death,  but 
I  hope  to  foil  the  enemy  entirely,  as  I  think  I  may  do.    A 
week  or  two  will  decide  it;  it  is  among  the  possibilities 
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that  I  may  cross  the  ocean  early  in  Jan'y  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  England  go  to  Paris  and  then  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  Germany,  but  this  is  not  probable,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  flee  the  country  at  this  time.    Now  for  Concord 
news. . . .     Last  Monday  night  were  some  admirable  cha- 
rades at  Mrs.  Bigelow's,  in  which  the  Alcotts,  Geo. 
Bartlett,  Grace  Mitchell  and  others  took  part,  and  Lou- 
isa Alcott  quite  outdid  herself.    Wednesday  evening  Mrs. 
Dall  lectured  here  and  had  a  good  house  in  spite  of  a 
snow  storm. 

83 
Dec.  25,  1859,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at 
?Paris:    I  write  so  soon  again  chiefly  to  tell  you  that 
Marston  is  in  England. .  .care  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Charming, 
7  Montpellier  Terrace,  Upper  Parliament  St.,   Liverpool, 
but  he  is  now,  perhaps,  in  London.    I  want  you  to  send 
him  all  my  letters ....    There  is  not  much  news  since  my 
last  letter.    I  have  not  been  summoned  yet  to  Washington 
but  suppose  I  shall  be  in  course  of  events,  but  I  shall  not 
go  if  I  can  help  it,  nor  will  Howes  and  Stearns.    Possibly 
I  may  be  drawn  into  retirement,  or  even  into  exile,  by 
the  proceedings  this  winter,  but  I  hope  neither.    The 
course  of  events  in  the  country  is  good,  though  exciting. 
John  Brown  has  put  the  course  forward  ten  years  at  least 
....    At  the  schoolhouse  on  Friday  night  we  had  some 
good  charades  got  up  by  the  new  committee .    It  is  said 
there  are  to  be  some  plays  at  Judge  Hoar's  on  Twelfth 
right,  in  which  Geo.  Bartlett  will  appear;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Alcotts  will  play  in  the  Town  Hall  in  course 
of  the  winter.    Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  lecture  on  "Man- 
ners" in  Concord  last  Wednesday  night- -very  good,  of 
course --and  to  a  good  audience.    Today  he  speaks  in 
Boston  at  the  Music  Hall. . . .    Redpath's  Life  of  Brown 
will  be  out  this  week  and  will  make  a  sensation,  I  think 
....    Miss  Ripley  is  again  lame  and  quite  out  of  spirits 
at  her  many  relapses .    On  the  back  of  this  Hymn  I  have 
written  my  last  poem--a  song  for  the  Ch.  Tree  at  H. 
Falls. . . .    Mrs.  Emerson  offers  me  refuge  in  her  house, 
but  I  decline  the  offer.    So  does  Mr.  Wall. 

84 
Tuesday,  Dec.  27+29,  1859,  [Concord,  Mass.].    To 
Lyman  at  ?Paris . 

85 
Jan.  8,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Paris:   In 
my  last  I  gave  you  Morton's  address ....    Whether  he 
will  go  to  Paris  depends  on  circumstances,  I  suppose;  he 
may  not  be  able  to  get  a  passport,  and  that  might  be  my 
case  if  I  went  abroad,  so  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
stay  in  England,  but  I  hope  some  way  could  be  found  of 
avoiding  that.    I  am  still  in  the  mind  to  stay  here  if  I 
can;  if  I  can't,  I  shall  go  abroad  in  February  and  may  be 
in  London  by  the  20tn  of  that  month.    Still  you  must  con- 
tinue to  write  me  here  until  I  tell  you  certainly  I  am  to 
be  in  England .    I  am  making  arrangements  to  be  out  of 
my  school  for  a  week  or  two  when  my  summons  comes- - 
or,  rather,  when  the  officer  comes  to  arrest  me — for 
that  will  be  a  week  or  two  after  the  summons,  and  if  I 
find  that  after  a  fortnight's  absence  I  can't  return  quietly 
to  my  school,  I  shall  slip  off  to  Portland  or  Halifax  and 
there  embark  for  Liverpool.    I  am  strong  in  the  hope 
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that  I  may  he  overlooked  in  my  contumacy,  but  if  they  re- 
gard me  as  an  essential  witness,   I  shall  be  searched  for, 
I  suppose .    I  shall  not  go  far  off  when  I  retire  but  keep 
quite  out  of  sight  for  a  while.    I  may  expect  a  summons 
now  every  day. ...    I  called  to  see  [Stephenson]  at  Cam- 
bridge] a  week  ago,  when  I  also  called  on  Mrs.  Lowell 
and  had  a  talk  with  her  about  John  Brown,   she  taking  the 
Cambridge  side  in  the  argument  and  I  trying  to  convince 
her  that  Brown  was  right.    In  Boston  I  went  to  see  Brack- 
ett's  bust  of  Brown,  which  is  very  good  and  reminds  peo- 
ple of  Angelo's  horses.    It  is  a  great  success  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  in  the  way.    Victor  Hugo  is  to  have  a 
copy  of  it,  and  you  may  see  it  at  your  friend  Mrs.  Lau- 
gel's,  perhaps. . . .    Ripley  Bartlett  gave  a  poem  on  Con- 
cord Fight  at  the  Lyceum  last  Wednesday  night- -very  flat, 
as  I  thought,  but  well  delivered. . . .    George  B.  took  part 
in  some  tableaux  at  the  schoolhouse  Friday  night--the  best 
yet  seen  there,  I  think.    The  handsomest  girls  had  part  in 
them--Mary  Forbes,  Annie  Watson,  Abby  Mansfield,  Ellen 
and  Edith  Emerson,  Lucy  Barrett,  Martha  Adams,  Emily 
Howard  &c.--and  they  were  really  very  lovely. . . .    Miss 
Leavitt  has  been  a  little  ailing  of  late  but  nothing  serious . 
Miss  Waterman  goes  on  a  merveille,  and  if  I  break  up  my 
school  may  succeed  to  the  care  of  a  smaller  school  here 
....    Miss  Hammatt  has  increased  her  drawing  class, 
having  lately  added  Ellen  and  Edith  Emerson  and  Sam. 
Hoar.    Alice  Jackson  is  in  town  again  and  will  perhaps 
take  up  Greek  with  the  1st  class. . . .    Redpath's  Life  of 
Brown  is  not  out  yet,  tho'  nearly  ready;  it  will  make  a 
sensation  when  it  appears,  I  fancy.    Mr.  Emerson's  new 
book  and  Hawthorne's  are  also  advertised  but  not  to  be 
out  for  a  week  or  two  I  presume.    You  will  see  them  both 
in  Paris ....    The  last  Atlantic  contains  a  poem  of  Mr . 
Emerson's,  it  is  said--Song  of  Nature—but  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  refuses  to  believe  it  is  his.    Mr.  Emerson  spoke 
last  Friday  at  a  Brown  meeting  in  Salem  with  W.  Phillips 
and  J.  F.  Clarke.    He  is  yet  lame  but  lectures  as  usual. 
He  is  going  away  soon  for  a  long  journey- -to  Canada  and 
the  West.    The  children  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  as 
usual--sick  and  well  by  turns. ...    I  have  begun  to  read 
Plato's  Republic  with  Mrs.  Ripley;  it  will  last  us  a  long 
time  if  we  read  it  all.    So  far  it  is  entertaining  merely-- 
nothing  great  in  it.    Mr.  Thoreau  is  looking  for  Aristotle 
in  Greek;  he  has  just  bought  him  a  Pliny  which  he  is  de- 
lighted with .    Mr .  Brace  bought  a  book  here  of  Darwin 
the  English  botanist,  advocating  the  principle  of  "Natural 
Selection,"  as  he  calls  it,  by  which  he  shows  how  one 
race  of  plants  and  animals  may  be  derived  from  another, 
in  opposition  to  Agassiz;  have  you  seen  it?   Dr.  Gray 
likes  it  much,  and  so  does  Brace.    Who  is  Darwin?   Dr. 
Furness  sent  Ellen  Emerson  the  other  day  a  new  edition 
of  his  Song  of  the  Bell- -with  other  translations,  some  by 
Horace  Furness--a  nice  book. 


Jan.  22,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris . 
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Jan.  29,  1860,  Montreal,  P.Q.    To  Lyman  at  Paris. 


Feb.  12,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    I 
got  back  from  Montreal  and  N.  Elba  last  Tuesday  7*. . . 
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There  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  attempted  ar- 
rest by  the  Senate,  and  even  in  that  case  I  could  avoid  the 
officer  if  I  chose.    It  is  thought  that  the  Com.  will  not 
pursue  the  matter  much  farther,  and  Dr.  Howe,  whom 
I  saw  last  Thursday  and  who  had  an  easy  examination, 

thinks  they  will  arrest  nobody Miss  Jackson  has  also 

been  and  is  quite  ill  with  no  particular  disease  but  a  nerv- 
ous prostration Yesterday  P.M.  I  went  skating  on 

Walden  where  it  is  tolerable,  though  not  very  good. . . . 
I  found  the  school  in  some  insubordination  at  my  return 
but  quickly  put  it  to  rights  again.    Richardson  has  left  the 
school,  and. .  .Ellen  Emerson  will  do  so  soon.    Two  of 
Capt.  Brown's  daughters  are  to  come  here  in  a  fortnight, 

one  16,  the  other  13 Alice  Jackson  is  better  today 

....    She  has  been  an  Episcopalian  and  is  becoming  a 
heretic,  inclining  to  Mr.  Parker's  views. .  .but  you  must 
not  mention  this  to  any  one. ...    I  have  no  doubt  Morton 
will  be  on  the  continent  by  and  by,  but  he  may  now  be  kept 
back  by  want  of  a  passport  or  by  want  of  money.    He  spent 
Christmas  with  Cholmondeley,  Thoreau's  friend,  at  Hod- 
net  in  Shropshire Mr.  Emerson  is  in  the  West  and 

will  not  return  till  March  1 st  or  thereabouts .    His  new 
book  will  wait  his  absence.    Mr.  Thoreau  gave  us  a  good 
lecture  on  "Wild  Apples"  last  week- -full  of  humor.    I  am 
to  lecture,  if  I  stay  here,  on  the  Revolution  of  1640,  with 
hints  about  John  Brown.    Brackett's  bust  of  Capt.  B.  is 
being  put  in  marble  by  himself  and  a  cousin  of  his  who 
lives  here. 
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Feb.  18+19+20,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at 
Paris:    Last  Wednesday  an  order  passed  the  senate  to 
arrest  John  Brown  Jr. ,  Redpath  and  myself,  and  although 
I  cannot  learn  that  the  necessary  capias  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  officer  here,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  serve  it  on  me.    I 
shall  spend  tomorrow  (Sunday)  here  and  on  Monday  be- 
take myself  to  some  other  place  to  evade  the  officer.   In 
the  meantime  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate  remon- 
strating against  my  arrest,  which  I  suppose  may  be  print- 
ed by  Thursday  or  sooner.    As  a  specimen  I  send  you  my 
letter  to  Mason  from  Montreal,  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  long  letter.    I  went  to  Medford  on  Thursday  P.M.  to 
make  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Stearns  about  the  Brown 
girls,  who  are  now  here  and  will  soon  go  into  the  school. 
Once  in  Medford  I  thought  it  prudent  to  stay  there  for  a 
day- -and  last  night  went  into  Boston  to  Mr.  Clark's 
whence  tonight  I  came  to  Waltham,  and  from  there  drove 
up  ten  miles  in  a  snowstorm,  getting  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
where  the  Browns  are  at  9  o'clock.    It  seems  odd  to  be 
taking  these  precautions,  but  it  is  best  to  run  no  risks 
....    Mr.  Stearns  starts  for  Washington  on  Tuesday  to 
testify  before  the  Committee.    He  expects  to  come  offf] 
as  easy  as  Dr.  Howe  did.    Redpath  is  in  this  neighbor- 
hood but  will  soon  go  west.   His  book  is  unjustly  reviewed 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  a  prejudice  against  it  among 
the  anti-slavery  friends  of  Mrs.  Child,  but  it  is  a  good 
book  notwithstanding.    His  next  book- -of  speeches,  let- 
ters &c  will  appear  the  last  of  next  month  and  will  be  a 
book  of  500  pages  containing  one  or  two  speeches  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  as  many  of  Phillips,  and  one  of  Thoreau,  two 
letters  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  funeral  service  performed 
here  &c I  have  mostly  given  up  the  idea  of  going 
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to  Europe,  though  it  is  still  possible. . . .    James  Higgin- 

son  is  at  Berlin. 
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Feb.  25+26,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Indeed  I  hope  to  be  in  public  again  next  week  and  shall 
probably  go  to  church  tomorrow  at  some  risk- -though  very 
small--of  being  arrested  in  consequence.    Redpath  is  in 
the  West,  and  Hyatt,   I  suppose  in  Boston.    John  Brown  Jr. 
is  in  Ashtabula  Co.,  O.,  perhaps  in  concealment.    I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Stearns  has  testified  ere  this  but  you  will  see  it 
in  the  Tribune  if  so.    The  matter  excites  little  interest  at 
present.    I  have  now  given  up  all  idea  of  going  to  Europe, 
and  do  not  mean  to  go  out  of  the  State  nor  of  the  town,  if  I 
can  help  it. . . .    Sunday  Morning  25tn     I  called  at  Mr.  Em- 
erson's last  night  and  saw  him,  and  then  went  to  Dr.  Bart- 
lett's,  where  I  surprised  all  by  walking  into  their  game 
party  in  time  to  hear  the  poems  read  by  Sophy  Ripley. . . . 
Mr.  Emerson  looks  well;  says  he  may  go  to  Phila.  to  lec- 
ture, but  that  his  book  stops  printing  while  he  is  away,  so 
that  he  may  be  kept  at  home  for  that;  that  Conway's  Dial 
is  not  well  supported,  and  was  an  ill  advised  affair;  that 
W.  E.  Forster  is  an  acquaintance  of  his  and  a  Quaker  by 
origins;  that  Saul,  a  Tragedy,  printed  in  Montreal  in  1857 
is  a  fine  poem ,  though  nobody  ever  heard  of  it ... ;  that 
there  are  two  nephews  of  Carlyle  living  at  Toronto,  sons 

of  a  John  Carlyle  who  is  not  the  Dr My  letter  to  the 

Senate  appears  in  the  Tribune  of  Thursday  in  full,  all  but 
the  date,  which  should  be  Feb.  16th.    I  don't  think  the 
Herald  has  printed  it- -nor  has  the  Senate  noticed  it,  nor 
any  thing  been  done  against  Hyatt. ...    I  have  begun  to 
write  my  Lecture  on  the  English  Revolution,  having  near- 
ly finished  Clarendon  and  got  half  thro'  Carlyle's  Crom- 
well— and  been  over  various  lives  of  Calvin.    Whether  I 
shall  deliver  it  here  depends  on  my  public  position;  if  I 
am  not  arrested  I  shall  lecture,  I  suppose.    I  have  just 
had  a  long  talk  with  Miss  Leavitt  about  the  school  &c; 
there  are  always  things  which  go  amiss  in  my  absence; 
Sam  Hoar  gets  into  trouble  and  Russell  goes  out  of  the 
straight  path  &c . 
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Mar.  10,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  have  been  moving  about  publicly  in  Concord  and  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston,  have  been  in  my  school  three  days 
and  shall  be  in  the  coming  week.    Hyatt's  case  is  to  be 
settled  before  I  shall  be  disturbed,  and  if  I  am  afterwards 
arrested  I  shall  probably  be  released  on  a  Habeas  Corpus 
before  Judge  Shaw;  so  I  give  myself  no  uneasiness.    Hyatt 
read  the  Senate  50  pages  on  Friday,  putting  the  Senators 
all  to  sleep  or  to  flight,  but  they  will  debate  his  case  a 
day  or  two  this  week  I  suppose ....    I  suppose  they  will 
commit  him  to  jail  but  with  a  strong  vote  in  his  favor 
probably....    Tidd,  one  of  Brown's  men,  spent  a  night 
with  me  last  week;  he  is  a  good  looking  man  of  2  8  and 
has  much  to  communicate  about  the  Harper's  Ferry  move- 
ment .    He  says  the  proposition  to  go  to  the  town  was 
Brown's  alone  and  was  opposed  by  all  the  rest,  who  came 
near  abandoning  the  plan  for  that  reason  but  finally  yield- 
ed to  the  Captain;  also  that  they  had  no  expectation  of  the 
slaves  rising  immediately,  but  supposed  they  would  in 
a  few  weeks  after  they  had  "shown  them  something  that 
looked  like  hope."   Tidd  was  formerly  a  Maine  Lumber- 
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man;  he  will  probably  remain  in  Mass.  for  the  present 
....    In  Concord  there  are  several  items  of  news.    Mr. 
Stacy  has  been  taken  to  the  Insane  Hospital,  where  he 
has  been  once  before. . . .    The  Friday  evenings  which 
were  discontinued  for  a  while  were  resumed. .  .to  the 
joy  of  all.    I  do  not  now  teach  regularly  but  look  after  my 
other  matters  and  am  writing  a  lecture  to  be  delivered 
Wednesday  the  21st  here.   This  has  led  me  to  read  many 
curious  books  on  Cromwell's  time  and  Calvin's. . . .    Dr. 
Furness  speaks  in  Boston  today  and  is  to  visit  Mr.  Emer- 
son this  week,  when  I  shall  probably  see  him.    All  are 
well  at  Mr.  Emerson's;  his  book  still  lingers,  though 
Hawthorne's  has  appeared.    There  is  in  Conway's  Dial 
for  March  a  strange  story  about  the  discovery  of  a  planet 
by  a  Swiss. 
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Mar.  26,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Your  account  of  the  Marstons  agrees  with  my  own  no- 
tions.   I  never  saw  them. . . .    Mr.  Whittemore  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  the  school  as  I  could  have  hoped;  but 
he  is  a  good  teacher.    Miss  Waterman  is  an  angel,  but 
she  is  not  strong,  and  is  now  recruiting.    Miss  Leavitt 
is  not  an  angel  and  sometimes  quarrels. .  .but  is  a  good 
teacher.    She  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Emersons- -par- 
ticularly of  Mrs.  E.--and  so  is  Miss  Waterman.    Elis. 
Ripley  has  proved  a  good  teacher. 
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Apr.  1+3,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  send  in  this  a  page  to  Morton  and. .  .a  book  in  return 
for  the  John  Brown  Brochure ,  together  with  some  scraps 
and  the  Programme  of  the  Town  School  exhibition  on  Fri- 
day last.    The  song  is  by  Louisa  Alcott .    This  suc- 
cess soothed  public  feeling  a  little,  which  has  been  ex- 
cited against  the  School  Committee  because  of  their  cen- 
sure at  Mr.  Allen's  examination.   I  shall  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  Report,  written  partly  by  Mr.  Keyes,  partly  by 
me  and  mostly  by  Mr.  Alcott.    Today  I  began  my  Bible 
class. . . .    My  room  is  adorned  with  the  Bust  of  John 
Brown- -a  fine  head  by  Brackett.    I  mean  to  send  you  the 

photograph  of  it  to  show  your  Parisian  friends .    On 

Tuesday  last  I  went  to  Hampton  Falls,  where  I  gave  my 

lecture  on  Wednesday  night  to  a  small  audience . I 

returned  to  Boston  Thursday,  and  here  today.    On  Tues- 
day my  school  begins  again. . . .    The  Emersons  are  well 
though  Mr.  E.  has  a  return  of  his  lameness  now  and 
then.    Ellen  is  going  to  Mr.  Agassiz's  school  for  a  while 
in  a  few  weeks .    It  is  uncertain  whether  Edward  will  go 
to  College  this  year.    Edith  appeared  last  night  at  home 
in  the  dress  of  Dolly  Varden,  which  she  wore  at  Miss 
Lowell's  Dickens  party,  where  she  and  Agnes  Higginson 
were  the  belles  of  the  evening  and  where  James  Lowell 
was  thought  to  devote  himself  very  markedly  to  Edith. 
The  dress  is  a  charming  one,  and  the  party  a  great  suc- 
cess; as  Mrs.  Lowell  and  every  one  says--Edith  is  this 
winter  prettier  than  ever,  and  Ellen  also  is  quite  pretty; 
she  is  always  fine  looking. ...    I  went  yesterday  to  Co- 
nantum,  where  you  remember  we  went  last  April.  — 
I  rowed  up  the  north  Branch  also  yesterday  and  saw  that 
the  Vandal  Edmund  Hosmer  has  cut  down  all  the  maples 
on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  from  the  mouth  up  to 
the  hemlocks. 
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Apr.  11+12,   1860,  Concord,   Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 

I  have  written  you some  account  of  my  seizure  and  the 

proceedings. .  .in  Boston. .  .a  grand  affair,  yet  almost  in- 
credible to  me  looking  back  upon  it.    As  you  have  seen 
the  acc't  in  the  Tribune  and  elsewhere,   I  will  not  go  into 
particulars ....    I  went  down  [to  Boston]  voluntarily  for  I 
might  have  escaped  from  the  sheriff  had  I  chosen,  and  my 
trial,  as  Paine  wrote  me,  was  a  triumph.    I  got  back  home 
the  same  night  and  after  our  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  had 
T.  W.  Higginson  for  a  bedfellow,  he  happening  in  at  the 
nick  of  time  as  the  meeting  was  half  thro'.    Next  day  was 
the  Fast,  and  I  dined  at  Mr.  Emerson's  with  Agnes  Hig- 
ginson, Dr.  Hedge  and  Geo.  Bradford,  and  took  tea  at 
Col.  Whiting's  with  the  Brown  girls,  for  Anne  was  to  go 
home  the  next  day  (Friday)  and  finally  to  a  game  party  in 
the  evening  at  Dr.  Bartlett's.    Friday  I  dismissed  school 
and  attended  to  the  trial  of  the  wretches  and  the  funeral 
of  Rufus  Hosmer,  who  died  on  the  eventful  evening. . . . 
Saturday  I  wrote  to  the  Boston  Post  and  the  Tribune  and 
looked  after  matters  generally.    Sunday  taught  my  Bible 
class  and  went  to  walk  as  usual,  spending  the  evening  at 
Mr.  Emerson's.    Ever  since  I  have  been  in  school,  this 
being  the  third  day.    I  slept  out  of  my  house  last  night  and 
am  to  do  so  tonight,  but  do  not  mean  to  leave  town  or  to 
give  up  going  into  school  if  I  can  help  it.    There  are  ru- 
mors that  a  force  is  coming  here  tonight. . . .    Lowell  is 
about  retiring  from  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic ,  and 
Apthorp  Whipple  will  succeed  him ....    I  have  a  good  let- 
ter from  Sumner  praising  my  course.    You  see  it  is  bet- 
ter I  did  not  go  abroad  in  March  as  I  at  one  time  talked  of 
doing.    George  Brooks  and  Frisbie  Hoar  are  going.    They 
will  sail  from  Boston  the  1st  of  May,  and  you  may  see  them 
in  Paris.    Mr.  Alcott  has  stood  by  me  well  in  this  late  af- 
fair.   I  shall  soon  send  you  his  and  my  school  report.    I 
did  send  an  account  of  the  exhibition  two  days  ago. . . . 
The  old  barn  in  which  Carlton  and  his  companions  were 
hidden  was  burnt  last  night,  and  my  school  house  a  little 
scorched.    I  suppose  some  of  my  friends  were  responsi- 
ble for  this  but  do  not  know  who .... 
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Apr.  22,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Yesterday  (Saturday)  I  was  about  Boston  all  day  from 
6  A.M.  to  5  1/2  P.M.,  saw  Redpath  at  his  publishers, 
dined  at  Mr.  Clarke's,  saw  Mrs.  Jackson  &c.    I  also 
met  Walt  Whitman,  author  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  who  is 
publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  book  in  Boston  with  many 
additions  but  no  omissions.    He  is  a  plainly  dressed  man 
of  some  40  years  with  a  great  gray  beard  and  a  ruddy  face, 
wearing  his  shirt  collar  open  with  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief a  la  Matelot,  yet  not  looking  so  much  like  a  rowdy 
as  like  a  serious  and  reserved  thinker.    He  lodges  in  Bos- 
ton at  Snow's  Hotel  up  near  Dover  Street  among  the  stage 
drivers  &c .  for  whom  he  has  a  strong  good  feeling.    His 
book  will  appear  about  1 st  May .    He  has  never  been  in 
New  England  before,  he  told  me.    At  Dr.  Howe's  office 
I  met  the  Dr . ,  F .  W .  Bird  and  Mr .  Stearns ,  who  are  go- 
ing to  Kansas  soon  to  look  after  the  interests  of  society 
there.    It  is  not  impossible  that  Capt.  Montgomery  may 
be  in  business  this  summer  in  the  Indian  Territory,  near 
Kansas ,  along  with  Gardner  the  rescuer  of  Dr .  Day . 
There  is  said  to  be  good  imployment  in  that  neighborhood. 
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Longfellow  dined  with  me  at  Mr.  Clark's  yesterday.  . . . 
Chas.  Hale  is  engaged  to  Miss  McGregor  and  not  to  Liz- 
zie Jackson.    Alice  Jackson  is  here;  she  takes  drawing 
lessons  of  Miss  Hammatt.    Ellen  Emerson  is  going  to 
Mr.  Agassiz's  for  a  while,  beginning  tomorrow.    Ed- 
ward E .  is  slowly  recovering  from  his  fever  but  is  still 
miserably.    Mrs.  Ripley  is  not  yet  well,  though  she  goes 
out  every  pleasant  day. . . .    Last  Thursday  was  the  19* 
of  April,  and  in  the  P.M.  I  gave  a  holiday  and  went  to 
Conantum  with  such  as  chose  to  go. . . .    Tom  Ward  has 
come  to  live  with  me;  he  is  a  good  boy  and  we  shall  like 

him ,  I  think . I  wrote  Morton  last  week  at  Liverpool 

under  cover  to  Mr.  Charming.    I  send  him  today  a  slip 
which  contains  news  that  may  detain  him  in  Europe,  if 
he  has  not  already  gone,  that  Green  Smith  has  left  Cam- 
bridge and  given  up  the  thought  of  entering  college  this 
year. ...    I  am  warned  by  tried  friends  to  go  to  Canada 
or  elsewhere,  but  I  see  no  cause  to  leave  home,  where 
I  feel  safe.    Do  not  you  be  anxious  about  me,  for  I  shall 
keep  in  a  prudent  position. 

96 
Apr.  29,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris . 
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May  2,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    I 
gave  Geo.  Brooks  a  letter  for  you;  he  sailed  this  A.M. 
from  Boston  for  Liverpool,  but  will  be  in  Paris  in  June, 
I  suppose.    I  think  Morton  must  still  be  with  you. . . . 
Tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  I  tonight  got  a  note  from 

Green  S at  Peterboro,  saying  that  he  is  at  home 

studying  a  little  and  helping  his  father,  but  had  given  up 
going  to  college ....    Today  the  yearly  May  party  came 
off  at  Conantum,  yesterday  being  a  bad  day.    About  fifty 
persons  went  up,  among  them  some  30  scholars  and, 
besides,  five  teachers,  Eliz.  Hoar,  Martha  Bartlett, 
Caroline  Pratt,  Edith  Emerson,  Anne  Bartlett  and  others . 
We  found  the  columbine,  anemone,  shad  bush,  dandelion, 
strawberry,  andromeda  and  some  other  flowers  in  bloom 
besides  those  I  wrote  you  of  in  my  last,  or  in  Morton's. 
I  went  by  the  river  with  Miss  Waterman  and  Miss  Whit- 
ing.   Mr.  Whitemore  rowed  up  Miss  Hammatt,  Mary 
Forbes  and  Addy  Mansfield;  and  Fanny  Mansfield,  Annie 
Watson  and  Edith  Emerson  rowed  up  in  another  boat. . . . 
There  is  nothing  new  about  my  affairs  since  I  wrote  you 
last. ...    A  strong  impression  prevails  that  I  shall  be  no 
farther  molested,  and  I  believe  so  myself.    Redpath  has 
just  paid  Hyatt  a  visit  in  Jail  at  Washington- -an  act  of 
boldness  and  force  in  R.  that  it  is  refreshing  to  see. 
Hyatt  is  plucky  and  will  meet  his  fate  well,  whatever  it 
is. . . .    I  have  still  three  or  four  sick  pupils.    Edward 
Emerson  is  slowly  recovering,  but  it  will  be  long  before 
he  goes  to  school  again.    Ellen  E.  is  at  Mr.  Agassiz's 
for  finishing  her  French  and  will  not  return  to  my  school. 
I  have  just  fifty  scholars  now.    Annie  Brown  writes  from 
N.  Elba  that  she  is  much  happier  there  than  at  school, 
but  Sarah  is  contented  here  and  learns  well.   Mrs.  Brown 
is  coming  here  before  long,  perhaps  next  week. 
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May  20,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris :    I 
wrote  a  week  ago  to  Morton;  now  I  enclose  to  you  a  note 
for  Miss  Stevenson  which  you  can  perhaps  forward  to  her 
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if  she  should  not  be  in  Paris.    She  was  there  20  days  ago, 
but  hastened  back  to  Florence  on  the  news  of  Mr.  Parker's 
increased  illness.    Please  find  out  where  she  is  if  you  can 
and  send  this.    I  fear  that  Mr.  Parker  may  not  be  living 
and  that  she  is  again  on  her  way  home  and  perhaps  may 
have  gone  before  this  note  reaches  you.    Mr.  Parker's 
failing  has  been  very  rapid,  and  our  last  accounts  were 
that  he  could  not  long  live .    I  hope  this  was  exaggerated 
but  fear  it  is  too  true ....    Tell  Morton  that  I  heard  at 
Mrs.  Manning's  that  Hannah  is  much  better. . . .    Gerrit 
Smith  writes  me  about  a  tutor  for  Green  and  the  Miller 
children. . . .    Sawyer  writes  me  he  has  a  boy  of  ten  days 
old.    This  is  not  quite  so  remarkable  as  Sara's  giving 
birth  to  Isaac.    Look  out  for  J.  B.  Clark  in  Europe  in 
about  a  month.    I  met  him  in  Washington  St.  last  week, 
and  the  dog  didn't  mean  to  know  me. . . .    Edward  Emer- 
son is  much  better. . .  .    Frank  Howland  is  at  the  Ripley's 
today  with  Horace,  my  former  pupil,  now  a  senior.    Mrs. 
Simmons  finds  her  new  home  delightful.    Today  the  apple 
trees  are  in  full  bloom .... 
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May  27+29,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Nor  have  I  any  definite  news  from  Mr.  Parker,  except 
that  he  is  failing  and  probably  not  living,  for  the  last  ac- 
counts seem  to  take  away  all  hope.    I  trust  Miss  Steven- 
son reached  Florence  in  season  but  do  not  yet  hear .   Mrs . 
Brown  of  North  Elba  with  Mrs .  Watson  Brown  and  her 
children  reached  here  last  Tuesday  night  and  have  been 
with  us  ever  since.    Tomorrow  they  go  to  Boston,  and  I 
with  them,  to  remain  a  few  days. . . .    She  will  go  to  the 
anniversaries  and  will  visit  her  husband's  friends  in  the 
neighborhood. ...    I  saw  Mr.  Stearns  yesterday,  who  is 
just  home  from  Kansas  and  has  much  to  say  about  affairs 
there  and  the  opportunity  of  antislavery  work .    Having 
put  in  the  plough,  there  is  a  purpose  among  some  of  us 
not  to  leave  it  in  the  furrow.    Anne  Alcott  and  John  Pratt 
were  married  in  Concord  last  Wednesday;  it  was  a  small 
wedding  but  a  delightful  one.    Mr.  May  of  Syracuse  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  all  was  as  could  have  been 
wished .    They  go  to  live  in  Chelsea .    Mr .  May  spent  two 
or  three  days  in  Concord  and  was  in  my  school  on  Thurs- 
day with  Mr.  Alcott. . . .    Mrs.  Emerson  is  quite  ill,  and 
yesterday  morning  they  were  anxious  about  her.    Edward 
is  much  better  and  has  gone  to  Portsmouth ....    I  hear 
nothing  new  about  my  own  case .    The  trial  of  the  kidnap- 
pers will  not  come  till  the  middle  of  July,  I  believe. 
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May  29,  I860,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris . 
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June  10+11,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  also  saw  yesterday  Mrs.  Parker  and  Miss  Stevenson, 
who  came  home  a  week  ago  on  the  Vanderbilt.    They  had 
a  rough  passage  and  are  much  exhausted,  but  otherwise 
well.    Yesterday  Mr.  Parker's  will  was  opened,  giving 
his  library  to  the  City,  a  few  bequests  to  friends  and  the 
rest  of  his  property  to  Mrs.  Parker,  including  his  manu- 
scripts, of  which  some  will  be  published,  I  suppose,  in 
course  of  the  year.    The  accounts  of  his  last  illness  are 
painful,  though  his  death  was  easy.    His  funeral  services 
will  be  at  the  Music  Hall  next  Sunday. .  .and  I  have  written 
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an  ode.    Mrs.  Howe  also  has  sent  in  some  verses,  I  am 
told,  which  will  be  sung  or  read.    Possibly  I  also  may 
speak  at  the  time.    I  read  some  resolutions  at  the  Parish 
meeting  last  Sunday  which  possibly  you  may  have  seen  in 
the  N.Y.  papers.    I  shall  try  to  send  you  my  ode  in  this 
letter. .  . .    Today  Harriet  Tubman  is  in  Concord--a  fugi- 
tive whose  name  you  perhaps  remember  and  who  is  an 
extraordinary  person.   Mrs.  Pritchard  died  ten  days  ago. 
Tuesday,   lltn  June.      On  Saturday  Harriet  Lowell  was 
married  to  Geo.  Putnam  and  has  gone  to  live  with  Dr.  P. 
at  Roxbury.    So  weddings  and  funerals  are  mixed  up  to- 
gether.   Mr.  Parker's  death  leaves  a  great  void  in  New 
England  and  in  my  own  life .    He  receives  much  praise 
since  his  death. ...   I  saw  Mrs.  Ripley  and  the  Emersons 
last  night;  the  Bartletts  Saturday  night  at  a  game  party 
and  shall  take  tea  with  Mrs.  R.  tonight. . . .    Mrs.  Brown 
returned  to  N.  Elba  six  days  ago.    Mrs.  Mann  will  soon 
move  into  the  next  house  to  mine,  and  the  Hawthornes 
and  W.  Emerson's  family  are  expected  here  this  sum- 
mer.   Edward  Emerson  is  much  better  and  today  went 
to  Milton  with  Edith  to  spend  a  week  at  the  Forbes'. 
Mr.  Alcott  is  about  to  take  a  class  in  my  school.   Mrs. 
Thoreau  has  been  sick  and  is  still  feeble. 
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June  24+25,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  met  your  uncle  Jo  at  the  Music  Hall  last  Sunday- -the 
first  time  for  many  months,  for  he  has  been  ill  and  I  not 
at  his  house .    The  services  in  memory  of  Mr .  Parker 
were  very  gratifying.    Mr.  Charles  M.  Ellis,  who  spoke 
first,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  P's  and  first  clerk  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Boston,  also  the  son  of  an  old  friend.    Mr.  Em- 
erson spoke  with  great  effect,  and  what  he  said  was  very 
just  to  his  idea  of  Mr.  Parker.    Mr.  Phillips  was  fuller 
and  most  eloquent,  and  both  were  received  by  the  large 
audience  with  great  favor. . . .    Here  [in  Concord]  the 
Bartletts  and  Ripleys  are  much  depressed  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Bartlett  who  has  been  subject  to  attacks  of  epi- 
lepsy for  seven  years  and  died  last  Sunday.    She  was  61 
--6  years  younger  than  Mrs.  Ripley. ...    In  consequence 
of  the  measles  I  shall  not  have  a  general  examination 
this  year,  but  only  of  those  who  leave  the  school- -about 
a  dozen  of  the  45  now  in  it.    I  sent  you  a  catalogue  last 
week. . . .    The  senate,  as  you  see,  have  given  up  my 
matter,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  be  farther  disturbed  in 
that  way. . . .    The  civil  suit  is  put  over  to  the  higher 
court.    On  the  IS1-*1  July,  about  the  time  you  get  this  let- 
ter, the  Class  of  '55  will  be  dining  at  Parker's,  on  which 
occasion  Paine  and  Mitchell  and  myself  are  to  be  toast- 
masters.    Till  then  I  shall  stay  here. . . .    Miss  Leavitt 
is  at  Woburn  under  the  care  of  Miss  Dr.  Hunt  though  not 
exactly  sick. . . .    Ellen  Emerson  made  her  a  visit  last 
Thursday.    Edward  Emerson  is  at  Milton  much  better. 
Pauline  Agassiz  is  in  Concord  today  visiting  Edith.    The 
Russells  of  Boston  are  soon  to  be  in  Paris,  and  I  hope 
you  will  make  their  acquaintance--G.  R.  Russell's  fami- 
ly... .    I  go  with  Mr.  Alcott  tonight  to  a  school  meeting. 
A.M.  I  must  go  to  church  and  at  noon  teach  my  Bible 
class. 
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July  8+9,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  suppose  he  [Morton]  is  today  in  Pittsfield  and  will  be 
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in  Boston  tomorrow  on  his  way  to  Plymouth.    I  aim  to  go 
down  to  B.  in  the  P.M.  and  hope  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him 
....    My  school  closes  this  week  without  any  examina- 
tions or  picnic,  it  being  too  much  trouble  to  go  thro*  with 
these  this  year,  since  there  has  been  so  much  sickness  in 
the  school,  and  so  much  gloom  cast  on  things  here  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  other  things.    I  shall  close 
with  about  40  scholars  and  shall  not  begin  with  more  next 
time- -as  is  probable- -although  more  may  be  added  in  the 
vacation.    It  is  still  doubtful  whether  Miss  Leavitt  returns 
in  September.    She  is  in  the  care  of  Miss  Hunt,  who  says 
she  ought  not  to  teach,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  having  schol- 
ars enough  to  engage  her. . . .    Miss  Waterman  will  return, 
and  Miss  Ripley  and  Miss  Hammatt  continue  their  lessons. 
The  4tn  of  July  passed  without  any  general  celebration 
here.    I  went  to  Framingham  with  Colonel  Whiting  to  the 
Anti  Slavery  Picnic,  where  I  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  in- 
surrection or  any  speedy  way  of  ending  slavery. . . .    Next 
Friday  night  the  Emersons  are  to  give  a  party,  which  will 
close  the  school  festivities  for  the  season.    Wm  Emerson 
and  his  mother  and  two  brothers  are  here,  and  the  family 
will  remain  a  good  part  of  the  summer- -at  Mrs.  Clarke's. 
I  was  at  your  uncle  Joe's  a  week  ago  yesterday  to  consult 
with  him  about  publishing  MSS.  of  Mr.  Parker. . . .    The 
trial  of  Carlton  and  his  men  will  come  on  next  week  here, 
and  I  shall  be  kept  here  till  that  is  over  and  may  not  even 
go  to  Commencement.   After  that  I  shall  go  to  Plymouth,  I 
think,  and  then  to  H.  F.  perhaps  about  Aug.  1st. .. .    But- 
ler is  Carlton's  lawyer  and  will  cross  examine  me  sharp- 
ly, I  suppose. . . .    Monday  9tn  July. ...    In  politics  every- 
thing favors  the  election  of  Lincoln. . . .    John  Brown  Jr.  is 
in  Boston  and  I  expect  to  see  him  this  evening  for  the  first 
time.    Hyatt  is  also  in  Boston.    You  may  get  an  account  by 
this  steamer  of  the  North  Elba  celebration,  for  which  Mr. 
Thoreau  wrote  something  and  I  a  hymn  and  letter. . . . 
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July  22,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:   Your 
letter  of  June  15™  came  a  few  days  before  I  saw  Morton, 
which  was  on  the  13rn  July,  the  night  of  the  Emerson's 
party  at  the  Town  Hall  in  honor  of  the  close  of  the  school 
....    Neither  he  nor  Bliss  nor  I  were  at  the  Class  Dinner, 
nor  was  I  in  Cambridge  after  Monday  of  Com[mencement] 
week. ...    At  Commencement  Spaulding,  the  1st  scholar, 
complimented  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Parker  amid  much 
applause  and  some  hisses ....    I  spent  the  day  here  row- 
ing out  Adams  Hill  on  the  river  in  the  A.M.  and  swimming 
with  him  [Morton]  in  Walden  in  the  P.M.    The  Apthorps 
have  got  here. . . .    Carlton  and  his  men  were  indicted  for 
kidnapping,  as  I  wrote  you,  but  their  trial  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  Lowell  term  in  October ....    Meantime  I  am 
left  Scotfree  to  make  rebellious  speeches  as  at  Framing- 
ham  last  4tn  July. ...    I  have  begun  to  look  over  Mr.  Par- 
ker's MSS.  and  find  a  great  deal  of  matter- -enough  for 
five  years'  publishing  at  least.    Your  uncle  Joe  is  to  be 
concerned  in  editing. . . .    Marston  has  much  to  say  of 
Paris  and  London.    It  is  possible  he  may  spend  next  year 
with  me  in  Concord  as  teacher  of  the  High  School,  for  Mr. 
Allen  is  going  away. 
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Aug.  5,  1860,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
There  is  a  report  which  I  encountered  often  in  my  travels 
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and  which  is  not  true--that  I  am  engaged  to  Edith  Emer- 
son.   If  you  hear  it,  please  controvert  it.    Mr.  E.  is  at 
home  and  I  believe  will  remain  there  all  summer.    The 
children  are  all  well. ...    At  Salem  I  saw  the  poet  Jones 
Very- -a  singular  person.    Sam  Johnson  is  in  Europe, 
and  you  may  meet  him.    So  is  J.  B.  Clark.    I  am  busy 
copying  letters  of  Mr.  Parker  and  in  getting  ready  for 
the  Memoir- -a  pleasing  duty  though  a  sad  one. ...    At 
Mr.  Emerson's  last  night  I  met  Henry  James,  who  is  an 
agreeable  man,  rather  fond  of  hobbies  and  a  traveller 
who  has  lived  abroad  for  years  and  knows  Carlyle  among 
other  people.    I  have  two  of  his  sons  for  pupils.    Edith 
Emerson  is  at  Plymouth  visiting  her  mother's  friends-- 
Marston  Watson's  family.    Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar  was 
there  and  I  have  met  her  again  tonight  at  Mrs.  Ripley's 
with  the  Prichards . 
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Aug.  12,  1860,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Paris . 
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Sept.  2,  1860,  Springfield,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:   I 
have  been  here  since  Wednesday  when  I  was  at  Worcester 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Repub.  State  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Andrew  for  Governor  and  before  which  Mr. 
Sumner  made  a  good  speech.    The  result  was  a  triumph 
of  the  Anti- Slavery  wing  of  the  party  and  gives  great  joy 
to  the  Concord  people,  while  in  this  part  of  the  state  they 
complain  of  it. . . .    I  believe  I  last  wrote  you  from  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  which  I  left  two  weeks  ago  yesterday. . . .    The 
Emersons  are  well  and  were  all  at  home  last  Sunday  when 
I  walked  with  them. . . .    Morton  did  not  apply  for  the  High 
School  at  Concord  and  we  examined  some  dozen  candi- 
dates and  finally  chose  one  named  Sheppard,  a  graduate 
of  Amherst,  who  seemed  to  be  a  good  man  for  the  place . 
I  have  received  the  Harpers  Ferry  Report  (with  testi- 
mony) from  which  it  appears  that  Marston  was  summoned 
to  Washington- -or  would  have  been  could  he  have  been 
found.    He  is  at  Plymouth  and  I  do  not  know  what  his 
course  is  to  be  this  autumn. 
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Sept.  16+18,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  walked  here  this  A.M.  from  Woburn,  where  I  saw  Miss 
Leavitt,  who  is  far  from  well  and  will  not  probably  come 
back  here  in  October  as  was  proposed. . . .    My  school 
opens  well  with  nearly  50  scholars  and  a  prospect  of  60 
before  winter.    At  present  there  are  but  two  teachers-- 
myself  and  Miss  Waterman,  but  I  may  have  a  third  in  a 
week  or  two.    Miss  Hammatt  and  Miss  Ripley  teach  their 
own  classes.    Edith  Emerson  is  a  pupil  in  place  of  Ellen, 
who  has  finally  left  school.    Two  thirds  are  boys  in  the 
school.    Tuesday  18tn.     This  week,  Dr.  Lewis,  a  good 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  has  begun  to  give  lessons  in  my 
school,  coming  up  from  W.  Newton  every  Monday.    A 
pupil  of  his,  young  Severance,  is  in  the  school  and  drills 
the  pupils  daily  besides.    The  method  requires  little  ap- 
paratus and  is  full  of  interest  and  fun.    Miss  Waterman 
and  myself  exercise  with  the  pupils.    Una  Hawthorne, 
Mr.  H's  elder  daughter,  is  now  sick  with  a  brain  fever 
and  quite  delirious .    She  came  home  from  Portsmouth 
with  her  father  on  Saturday  and  had  been  a  little  strange 
while  there.    Her  friends  feel  very  anxious  about  her, 
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for  she  has  never  fully  recovered  from  her  fever  at  Rome. 
Last  night  I  had  Stewart  of  Kansas  here,  an  Englishman 
who  is  engaged  in  aiding  slaves  to  escape  from  Missouri 
and  Kansas  into  Iowa.    He  and  a  few  friends  are  thus  do- 
ing a  good  work  towards  freeing  Missouri.    He  was  one  of 
the  party  that  rescued  Dr.  Day --was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Capt.  Brown--has  been  besieged,  shot  at,  cut  with  a  bowie 
knife,  &c,  passing  thro'  the  ordinary  Kansas  experiences. 
We  hope  to  furnish  him  with  money  to  carry  on  his  enter- 
prise. . . .    Morton  has  not  yet  arrived  but  I  look  for  him  on 
Thursday  20tn  when  Mr.  Thoreau  will  address  the  farmers 
at  Cattle  show.    I  must  close  here- -so  good  night  and  a 
good  journey. 
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Sept.  30,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    I 
went  to  hear  Conway  preach  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  slept 
thro'  the  first  part  of  the  sermon,  which  was  spirited  but 
to  me  void  of  interest.    I  dined  with  Conway  at  E.  G.  Dud- 
ley's, however,  and  liked  his  conversation  much  more 
than  his  sermon.    He  disclosed  himself  a  fatalist,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  whole  company  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  and  Miss  Rebecca  Duncan- -all  N.H.  people  and 
great  friends  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  also  likes  Mr.  Dudley 
very  much.    Conway  was  visiting  your  uncle  Joe  with  his 
wife  and  child,  whom  I  did  not  see. . . .    Mrs.  Parker  is 
in  her  house  and  seems  very  well.    From  Morton  I  have 
nothing  very  late .    He  is  coming  here  in  Oct .  and  still  at 
Plymouth.    Bliss  is  married  and  has  been  looking  out  for 
a  farm  in  Kansas .    Mr .  Thoreau  gave  the  annual  address 
before  our  Cattle  show  audience  on  the  planting  of  pine  and 
oak  forests  by  squirrels.    It  was  short,  grave  and  very 
good;  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  in  a  month's 
time  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy.    The  day  was  rainy,  and 
the  show  fewer  than  common.    The  night  before--the  19^ 
--I  sat  up  at  my  neighbor's,  Mrs.  Mann's,  with  her  niece, 
Una  Hawthorne,  who  is  now  cured  of  her  insanity,  as  it 
seems,  by  the  agency  of  a  Mrs.  Rollins,  who  uses  the 
galvanic  battery  and  some  personal  magnetism.    It  is  a 
singular  theory  called  Phrenopathy,  of  which  this  is  the 
substance. . . .   This  theory  she  is  said  to  have  verified  by 
examination  of  a  dozen  persons  here--among  them  Mrs. 
Emerson. .  .and  Davis  the  P.M.    This  town  is  divided  into 
believers  and  unbelievers.    I  am  neither  but  incline  to  dis- 
believe ....    Mrs .  Rollins  came  a  week  ago  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mrs.  H.  Mann  and  Miss  Peabody,  who  are  sis- 
ters of  Mrs.  Hawthorne.    Poor  Una  had  a  sad  week  of  in- 
sanity, and  I  fear  it  may  return  again.    She  is  a  charming 
girl  and  in  her  madness  was  another  Ophelia.    Yesterday 
I  went  with  about  30  of  the  school  and  10  others  to  Esta- 
brook  Farm  on  the  old  Carlyle  road  where  we  spent  the 
day  and  amused  ourselves  with  sundry  games ....    W™ 
Emerson  Jr.  is  quite  sick  at  Mrs.  Clark's  and  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  thinks  him  in  a  consumption .    His  father  and  mother 
are  here  and  think  they  will  send  him  South  or  West.    It 
is  a  sad  blow  to  them .    He  is  not  in  present  danger  it  is 
thought.    The  Emersons  here  are  all  well  except  Edith, 
who  seems  ill  though  she  does  not  call  herself  so.    She 
is  in  the  school  studying  Greek,  Latin  and  French. . . . 
I  am  to  lecture  a  little  this  winter ....    In  Boston  I  am  to 
speak  at  the  Music  Hall  one  Sunday  by  and  by- -probably. 
Mr.  Sumner  speaks  before  the  Fraternity  tomorrow 
night,  and  I  go  down  to  hear  him 
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Oct.  14+15,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  sat  on  the  platform  behind  Mr .  Sfumner]  in  his  lecture 
before  the  Fraternity  on  Lafayette  and  enjoyed  it  much. 
I  think  Sumner  was  never  in  better  health  or  more  mas- 
ter of  his  powers  than  now.    This  week  Higginson  lec- 
tures, and  I  shall  probably  go  down  again. . . .    One  of  the 
saddest  things  you  will  hear  of  from  Northampton  [is]  the 
death  of  Ellen  Forbes .    I  know  little  of  it  but  you  will  hear 
the  details,  perhaps.    Alice  Jackson  is  here  and  has  been 
for  a  week .    She  is  in  good  health  for  her  but  is  under 
treatment  by  Dr.  Miller  of  Dorchester.    Lizzie  too  is 
out  of  health  and  cannot  go  to  the  Prince's  ball  [honoring 
the  visit  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales]  this  week  in 
Boston,  which  absorbs  the  thoughts  of  all  the  fair  in  these 
regions.    On  Friday,  the  day  after  the  ball,  which  Mrs. 
Banks  is  to  open,  he  will  go  to  Cambridge  and  (probably) 
be  breakfasted  in  Harvard  Hall  by  the  College .    I  shall 
not  go  down- -not  caring  to  see  the  boy.    Mr.  Stacy  and 
Caroline  Cheney  and,  perhaps,  the  Emersons  will  go  to 
the  ball.    W™  Emerson  (Jr . )  has  been  very  ill  here  since 
I  wrote  you,  and  his  life  was  feared  for.    Now  he  is  bet- 
ter but  is  still  in  danger  of  consumption,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  carry  him  off.    His  fiancee ,  Sally  Gibbons,  and 
her  mother  have  been  here. .  .nursing  him.    He  is  at  Mrs. 
Clark's --not  far  from  Mr.  Emerson's.   I  wrote  you  about 
Mrs.  Rollins  and  her  phrenopathy .    Well,  Ellen  Emerson 
is  a  disciple  and  with  a  battery  she  tests  the  heads  of  her 
family  and  friends.    The  opinion  gains  ground,  however, 
that  Mrs .  R .  is  a  humbug,  in  spite  of  Mrs .  Mann  and 
the  Hawthornes  and  Mrs.  Emerson  and  Miss  Whiting  &c. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  busy  with  his  coming  book,  which  may 
be  out  in  December,  but  is  still  unfinished.    He  has  just 
begun  with  a  class  of  ladies  from  Boston,  to  whom  he 
reads  and  talks  every  Saturday  at  his  house  for  an  hour. 
Mrs.  Agassiz  and  her  two  daughters,  Miss  Nina  Lowell, 
Miss  Cary,  Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Cabot  and  others  are 
of  the  class- -about  a  dozen  in  all.    Yesterday  was  the 
first  day,  and  the  topic  was  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Mr. 
Hawthorne's  daughter  is  quite  restored  to  herself;  her 
father  is  building  himself  a  tower  with  an  upper  room 
where  he  can  sit  on  the  trap  door  which  opens  into  it  and, 
with  the  world  thus  shut  out,  view  the  hills  and  meadows 
and  compose  new  novels.   He  is  a  far  more  social  man 
than  formerly,  it  is  said,  however.    Mr.  Alcott  is  talk- 
ing about  conversations  this  winter  in  Concord. ...    I  am 
at  work  preparing  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Parker;  that  is,  col- 
lecting and  copying  letters  &c. ,  but  when  I  shall  print  I 
do  not  know. 

Ill 
Oct.  ?28,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Here  we  have  had  our  little  excitements  suited  to  the  di- 
mensions of  our  town.    We  have  had  torchlight  proces- 
sions--and  are  to  have  more- -and  we  went  down  to  see 
the  great  one  at  Boston,  which  was  a  magnificent  sight 

.    My  school  goes  on  without  trouble  and  now  has  54 

pupils,  among  them  two  sons  of  Henry  James,  the  latest 
comers .    Miss  Leavitt  has  been  here  four  weeks  and  is 
better  than  when  she  came.    The  season  of  parties  has 
not  yet  begun,  but  will  soon  come.    The  Gymnastics  at- 
tract much  attention;  my  scholars  now  exercise  daily  on 
the  playground  at  11:30  to  get  the  midday  warmth,  for 
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the  afternoons  are  now  autumnal.    It  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  them. . . .    Mr.  Pfarker']s  Library  is  not  to  go  to  the 
City  till  spring.    I  have  partly  received  from  it  the  vol- 
umes of  Heyne's  Homer  bequeathed  to  me.    I  shall  proba- 
bly speak  at  the  Music  Hall  a  fortnight  from  today;  it  is 
an  experiment  which  I  am  loth  to  make  but  I  have  been 
urged  to  do  it.    I  shall  preach  and  pray- -not  lecture. 
We  are  looking  forward  with  great  hope  to  the  election 
of  Lincoln. . . . 
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Nov.  14,  1860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Last  Sunday  I  spoke--or  rather  preached- -at  the  Music 
Hall  on  the  position  and  duties  of  that  Society.    The  day 
was  very  stormy,  so  I  had  but  3  or  400  hearers,  but  I 
wished  to  speak  particularly  to  the  society  who  were 
there--or  the  chief  members.    I  conducted  all  the  serv- 
ices and  as  I  was  told,  acceptably.    I  am  invited  to  speak 
again  and  shall  do  so  on  the  23rc*  of  December,  when  I 
mean  to  preach  a  Christmas  sermon—or  possibly  a  Fore- 
fathers' Sermon.    But  do  not  think  I  am  to  become  a  min- 
ister, for  that  I  think  will  not  happen. ...    I  am  to  lecture 
a  little  this  winter,  beginning  on  Wednesday  Dec.  5tn  at 
Northboro .    Next  Friday  I  mean  to  have  the  first  school 
party. . . . 
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Dec.  8+10,  I860,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
The  first  part  of  my  vacation  was  spent  in  arranging  for 
and  acting  in  a  Teachers'  Caucus  over  here  [in  Boston]  at 
which  150  [men]  and  nearly  as  many  ladies  were  present 
for  two  days.    Mr.  Emerson  lectured.    Mr.  Alcott  de- 
bated and  all  had  a  good  time,  in  spite  of  bad  weather. 
This  was  on  the  26tn  and  27*  Nov.    Thanksgiving  was  the 
29t"  and  I  spent  it  at  home  in  a  solitary  manner,  but  went 
in  the  evening  to  Mr.  Emerson's  where  were  the  Jacksons. 
Last  Saturday  night  I  went  to  Cambridge  and  slept  with 
Morton  at  Mrs .  Manning's  and  walked  into  Town  with  him 
on  Sunday  to  hear  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  Music  Hall.    Also 
I  dined  with  him  at  Mrs.  Cheney's  on  Sunday.   He  [Morton] 
means  to  enter  the  Law  school  next  term,  but  at  present 
is  reading  and  writing  miscellaneously. . . .    Monday,  10tn 
Dec .      I  began  school  today  alone  and  with  some  40  schol- 
ars.   Next  week  I  shall  have  60  I  think,  which  is  my  full 
no.    Tonight  I  go  to  W.  Newton  to  lecture,  and  on  the  23rc^ 
am  to  lecture  at  Salem  on  Anti  Slavery  and  perhaps  to 
preach  at  the  Music  Hall,  where  Mr.  Emerson  and  W. 
Phillips  are  to  speak  once  a  month- -and  I  perhaps  as 
often. ...    I  am  writing  a  Christmas  Sermon  for  the  23rt^. 
What  should  you  say  if  I  turned  minister?    Some  of  my 
friends  advise  me  to  do  so,  but  I  reluct.    I  am  collecting 
books  for  a  lecture  on  Hayti — a  subject  which  promises  to 
interest  us  much  in  the  future,  for  it  is  proposed  to  send 
our  blacks  there  to  grow  cotton  and  sugar.    Redpath  is 
about  to  send  out  some  emigrants.    Mr.  Emerson's  new 
book  is  out,  and  you  will  see  it  soon.  Coventry  Patmore's 
new  poem  is  a  good  one.    Whittier  has  a  new  volume. . . . 
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Jan.  2,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    I 
preached  last  Sunday  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  lectured  the 
week  before  at  Salem ....    Tonight  we  tea'd  at  Mrs .  Rip- 
ley's.   Tomorrow,  we  shall  at  Mrs.  Thoreau's.    The  next 
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night  at  Mr.  Keyes".    We  have  excellent  skating,  which  I 

can  scarcely  get  time  to  try On  Saturday  hereafter 

Mr.  Alcott's  conversations,  which  are  to  take  place  at 
my  school  room--the  green  one.    His  six  subjects  are, 
Personal  Influence,  Private  Life,   Health  and  Temperance, 
Public  Spirit,  Education  and  Worship.    Who  his  audience 
will  be  I  do  not  yet  know,  but  I  hope  a  good  one .    Abby 
Alcott  is  at  Syracuse  this  winter  and  Louisa  is  writing  a 
novel.     The  Emersons  are  well.    Mr.  E.  is  about  going 
to  the  West  to  lecture,  and  Ellen  is  to  go  to  N.  Y.  for  a 

visit We  are  to  have  private  theatricals  in  public 

next  week  at  the  Town  Hall,  Geo.  Bartlett  and  the  Alcotts 
being  the  players. 
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Jan.  27,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:  What 
you  say  of  Mr.  Emerson's  book  is  to  the  point.    I  have  not 
yet  read  it  all.    It  sells  fast  here,  having  reached  a  fourth 
edition  already  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  which  make 
books  sell  badly.    Mr.  Alcott  has  designs  on  a  publica- 
tion; [and]  must  [hope],  I  dare  say,  [that]  his  book  may 
have  as  good  a  reception .    Thoreau  ought  soon  to  pub- 
lish again,  but  I  hear  nothing  of  it.   His  illness  is  a  little 
alarming,  for  there  is  a  tendency  to  Consumption  in  him. 
Mrs .  Ripley  is  well  though  by  no  means  so  firm  in  health 
as  when  I  first  knew  her.    I  read  the  Odyssey  with  her 
every  week  now.    The  Bartletts  are  well,  the  Dr.  growing 
old  but  busy  as  ever.    Miss  Leavitt  is  improving,  I  think, 
at  my  school.    She  teaches  constantly  and  lately  has  given 
out  a  good  deal.    The  same  of  Miss  Waterman,  whom  you 
scarcely  knew  but  who  is  worth  knowing.    Miss  Whiting 
and  her  father  are  now  alone,  the  Barbers  having  gone  to 
Roxbury.    They  were  in  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  which 
was  mobbed .    Morton  spent  nearly  three  weeks  here  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself  much.    He  is  spending  the  time 
in  visits  till  Spring,  when  he  will  join  the  law  school,  he 
thinks.    His  sister  Hannah  is  failing.    Helen  may  go  to 
Paris  to  study  medicine. . . .    Sunday  Evening  27*    I  have 
just  been  reading  a  vile  review  of  Mr.  Emerson's  book  in 
the  London  Saturday  Review,  which  you  may  possibly  see; 
it  is  worth  while  to  read  it  to  learn  how  far  stupidity  can 
go.    Fifteen  years  ago  Prof.  Bowen  wrote  a  better  article 
on  Mr.  E's  poems  in  the  N.  A.  Review,  showing  how  far 
we  are  ahead  of  the  English  in  criticism,  for  Bowen  cer- 
tainly is  the  worst  critic  we  ever  had  here.    The  Atlantic 
for  February  contains  a  short  notice  by  Lowell  which  is 
much  better. ...    I  give  my  spare  time  for  reading  chiefly 
to  Haytian  books --for  I  am  preparing  a  lecture  on  that 
subject.    It  is  full  of  interest  just  now  and  is  a  romance 
from  beginning  to  end . 
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Feb.  18,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Mr.  Thoreau,  too,  has  been  sick  with  a  persistent  bron- 
chitis .    He  has  just  begun  to  go  out  but  is  not  very  strong 
yet.    At  Mr.  Emerson's  nearly  everybody  has  been  sick. 
Ellen  has  a  fever- -not  much  but  enough  to  keep  her  in 
bed  for  the  last  fortnight.    Edith  is  still  sicker- -with  an 
obstinate  affection  of  the  throat  which  may  affect  the 
lungs .    And  Edward  looks  thin  and  anxious  and  has  been 
out  of  school  lately.    Mrs.  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Brown 
have  been  sick  too,  and  Mr.  E.  has  been  the  only  healthy 
one  in  the  family.    Alice  Jackson  is  here  at  present  and 
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is  a  great  comfort  in  so  feeble  a  household.   Edith  and  Ed- 
ward are  now  better  and  are  talking  of  going  to  the  great 
Masonic  Ball  next  Thursday  night,   but  I  think  they  hardly 
will.    My  school  has  been  thinned  by  light  diseases;  some- 
times a  dozen  scholars  would  be  absent- -today  about  six. 
The  Bartletts  are  well.   So  is  the  Hoar  family.    Mr.  Alcott 
has  finished  his  conversations,  the  last  of  which  was  on 
Worship  and  very  good.    On  the  whole  they  were  not  a 
great  success.    Mr.  A.  is  now  busy  with  school  reports 
&c.    Mr.  Emerson  is  talking  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Boston  in  March  and  April  but  may  not  give  them.   He  has 
spoken  once  a  month  at  the  Music  Hall  since  September 
but  will  not  for  the  next  month  or  two.    Mr.  Phillips  also 
speaks  once  a  month  and  did  so  yesterday.    I  heard  him 
and  thought  it  a  good  speech.    There  was  a  great  crowd 
but  no  disturbance.    It  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  I  shall 
preach  again  at  the  Music  Hall.    At  present  I  am  too  busy 
to  write  a  sermon,  but  perhaps  I  may  speak  late  in  March. 
I  am  now  busy  with  a  lecture  on  Hayti,  which  I  am  to  give 
here  next  week--27tn.    I  have  found  that  subject  full  of 
interest.    What  I  can  make  out  of  the  lecture  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be  a  dull  one. 
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Mar.  3+4,  1861,  Sunday,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman 
at  Paris:    In  the  morning  I  went  to  church  and  heard  Mr. 
Reynolds  preach;  imthe  P.M.  to  Mr.  Alcott's  to  hear  him 
read  his  school  report  for  the  year;  in  the  evening  to  Mr. 
Emerson's,  where  the  Jacksons-- Alice  and  Lizzie--are 
staying.    Alice  has  been  there  some  weeks,  and  Lizzie 
came  up  on  Friday  to  a  Masquerade  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
Friday  night,  got  up  chiefly  by  my  scholars.    It  was  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant,  and  everybody  went  home  delighted. 
There  were  nearly  100  masques  and  over  300  people  in 
all--about  25  from  out  of  town  besides  my  scholars.    The 
prettiest  dresses  among  the  ladies  were. . . .    Sophy  Ripley 
did  not  go,  being  summoned  away  to  Boston  at  the  time. 
She  is  to  be  married,  by  the  way,  on  the  24th  of  April.   So 
you  can  get  your  white  gloves  ready .    She  is  getting  her 
house  in  Milton  ready  and  is  receiving  presents  from  all 
sides.    It  will  be  sad  for  us  when  she  goes  away.    Mrs. 
Ripley  is  much  better  than  when  I  wrote  last,  though  not 
yet  very  strong.    Geo.  Bradford  is  coming  up  to  live  at 
Mrs.  Simmons'  when  Sophy  goes  away  and  will  perhaps 
teach  Botany  for  me  in  the  flowery  months  of  May  and 
June.     March  4th.     Today  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  with- 
out disturbance  at  Washington.    I  have  not  yet  seen  his 
inaugural  but  hear  that  it  is  good  and  firm .    His  Cabinet 
is  a  strong  one,  if  Chase  and  Blair  go  into  it,  as  we  hear 
they  will. . . .    The  Metropolitan  Police  committee  continue 
to  examine  witnesses  about  the  Boston  riots.    Last  Thurs- 
day I  went  before  them  and  testified  briefly  but  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  of  City  Solicitor  Healey--not  wishing 
to  be  catechised  by  a  Boston  functionary .    Since  I  wrote 
you,  too,  I  have  finished  and  given  my  lecture  on  Hayti, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  good.    It  certainly  cost  me 
much  labor  and  reading  but  increased  my  knowledge  vast- 
ly.   Mr.  Thoreau  is  nearly  recovered  from  his  illness. 
Mr.  Emerson  will  probably  give  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Boston  this  spring,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Alcott,  some  conver- 
sations.   Hawthorne  keeps  himself  shut  up  in  his  tower, 
but  I  often  see  Mrs.  H.  and  the  children,  the  boy  being 
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one  of  my  pupils.    Agassiz's  third  volume  is  out,  direct- 
ed principally  to  polyps  and  Medusae  but  with  slashes  at 
Darwin.    I  have  not  read  it. 
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April  7+8,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
I  called  on  the  Higginsons  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
lovely  Agnes,  who  is  none  the  less  lovely  than  formerly, 
spite  of  her  engagement,  and  I  took  tea  at  the  Lowells', 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  months .   In  Boston  I  called 
on  the  Jacksons  and  took  tea  there  twice.    Alice  is  now 
in  Dorchester  again  under  Dr.  Miller's  care;  so,  too,  is 
Ellen  Emerson,  who  is  not  very  strong;  while  Edith  is  in 
Plymouth  for  a  few  weeks --also  an  invalid  though  not  seri- 
ously ill.    Lizzie  Jackson  is  better  than  last  year  but  not 
very  strong. . . .    Last  Sunday  I  preached  at  the  Music  Hall 
on  Emancipation,  giving  a  part  of  my  lecture  on  Hayti. 
My  audience  was,  perhaps,  1000- -among  them  Wendell 
Phillips.    I  was  compelled  to  omit  much  from  shortness 
of  time  and  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  Services .    The 
sermon  will  be  printed,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you.    I  have 
already  mailed  our  school  report,  which  I  think  Mr. 
Cranch  may  love  to  see  as  he  is  a  friend  of  several  of 
the  Concord  people.   Mr.  Alcott  was  last  night  reelected 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  is  at  work  on  the  "Concord 
Book,"  mentioned  on  p.  16  of  the  report,  in  which  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Charming,  Alcott,  perhaps 
Curtis,  myself  and  some  others  are  to  have  articles 
never  before  published  along  with  some  old  matter.    It 
will  appear  next  Fall  or  Winter.   The  news  of  Concord  is 
that  Sophy  Ripley  will  be  married  on  the  24tn  and  Elisa- 
beth Hoar,  her  niece  Caroline  and  Amelia  Prichard  will 
sail  for  Europe  on  the  17*°  for  six  months*  absence. 
Perhaps  you  will  see  them  in  Paris .    Albert  Stacy  is  to 
be  Postmaster,  and  Mr.  Keyes  Marshal  of  the  District 
in  place  of  Watson  Freeman.    Charles  Faulkner,  whom 
you  will  remember  in  my  school,  was  killed  on  the  16th 
of  March  by  a  locomotive  at  Porter's--a  very  sad  death. 
I  went  with  Mr.  Emerson  to  his-  funeral  on  the  19th  and 
both  of  us  spoke  there .    I  also  wrote  a  short  obituary 
which  appeared  in  the  Courier  for  March  27th  and  of 
which  I  will  try  to  send  you  a  copy.    He  was  a  fine  youth, 
you  know,  in  college  and  rising  fast  in  rank.    Edward 
Emerson  and  he  were  great  friends,  and  his  death  is  a 
shock  to  Edward,  who  also  is  not  very  strong  at  present, 
though  he  is  at  school  and  means  to  go  to  college  next 
Summer  with  Tom  Ward,  who  is  again  boarding  with  me. 
These  will  be  my  only  boys  for  the  next  Examination. . . . 
Tuesday,  the  2n^,  we  had  a  great  snowstorm. . . .    Mr. 
Sealy  has  just  sent  me  two  engravings  of  Linnaeus  with 
the  Sumach  in  his  hand,  a  beautiful  thing  which  I  saw  at 
Mr.  Stearns'  a  few  weeks  ago  and  wrote  to  Philadelphia 
for.    He  inquires  if  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  I  shall 
send  him  your  last  letter ....    I  took  tea  last  Monday  at 
Mrs.  Ripley's,  who  is  much  better.    Tonight  she  will 
be  at  Mr.  Emerson's --the  first  time  for  some  months, 
I  think.    Henry  James,  Sr.  will  be  there.    Mr.  E.  gives 
a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  beginning  on  Tuesday--six 
in  all.    Mr.  Thoreau  is  not  yet  quite  well  though  gaining. 
Anne  Brown  has  come  back  to  school,  and  she  with  her 
sister  Sarah- -daughters  of  Capt.  Brown--are  at  Mr.  Al- 
cott's. . . .    My  school  is  about  as  large  as  in  the  Winter 
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and  goes  on  pleasantly.    You  see  how  we  compliment 
each  other  in  the  School  Report. .  .  .     Monday  night  8tn 
12  o'clock.     I  have  just  come  in  from  the  river  where 
Nelly  Hunt  is  thought  to  have  drowned  herself  tonight. 
You  remember  her;  she  lived  at  Judge  Hoar's,  you  know, 
was  lame,  and  a  great  student  and  reader.    She  has  been 
growing  melancholy  of  late  and  tonight  went  out  soon  after 
tea,  leaving  a  note  in  her  room  in  which  she  bade  goodbye 
to  her  family  and  friends.    This  her  sister  found  a  little 
before  ten.  Judge  Hoar  immediately  went  down  to  the  river 
bank  at  the  foot  of  his  garden  and  found  there  her  hood  and 
shawl;  so  she  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  herself  in.    A 
dozen  of  us  went  out  in  boats  with  tackles  to  drag  the  bot- 
tom but  could  find  nothing.    Tomorrow  morning  we  shall 
search  again  and  no  doubt  shall  find  the  poor  girl  some- 
where nearby.    Her  sister  died  in  the  same  way  some 
years  ago,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  family  to  such 
things.    Nelly  was  a  pupil  of  mine  and  afterwards  taught 
for  me  occasionally .    She  was  a  prodigious  scholar  and 
had  read  more  Greek  and  Latin  than  most  college-taught 
young  men  of  her  age.    Lately,  I  think,  she  has  been  re- 
flecting much  on  religious  subjects  and  has  borrowed  of 
me  Mr.  Parker's  books,  which  she  read  with  great  inter- 
est.   Since  then  she  has  been  reading  Plato  and  returned 
my  book  today.   It  is  a  sad  thing  and  will  shock  everybody 
to  hear  of  it.    She  was  at  one  time  in  Dr.  Howe's  family 
as  a  governess  by  my  recommendation. 
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April  27,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Probably  we  shall  occupy  Maryland  with  an  army  and 
make  her  secession  impossible.    Next,  perhaps,  we  may 
take  Harper's  Ferry  and  reopen  the  communication  with 
Western  Va. ,  which  is  likely  to  form  a  state  by  itself. 
Much  depends  upon  the  promptness  of  the  administra- 
tion. . . .    You  have  seen  how  gallantly  Massachusetts  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  troops;  in  less  than  a  week  after 
the  proclamation  we  had  700  men  in  Washington,  1000  in 
Ft.  Monroe  and  2000  more  between  N.Y.  and  Annapolis. 
The  first  blood,  too,  was  from  Middlesex,  and  almost 
from  Concord.    The  Acton  Company,  in  which  were  one 
or  two  Concord  men,  was  a  part  of  the  6tn  Regiment  which 
fought  its  way  through  Baltimore ....    Our  company  started 
that  very  day,  the  19tn,  and  left  Boston  on  the  21st.  .. . 
We  had  but  two  days'  notice  and  some  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, yet  we  have  sent  2  percent  of  our  whole  popu- 
lation.   Richard  Barrett,  captain  of  the  company,  failed  to 
go  and  has  lost  caste  entirely  in  consequence .    There  are 
some  excuses  for  him,  but  I  fear  want  of  pluck  may  have 
been  the  strongest  cause .    He  was  our  neighbor  in  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  you  know,  grandson  of  the  Colonel 
Barrett  who  commanded  at  the  Concord  Fight  and  who,  as 
the  story  goes,  hid  behind  the  wall  when  the  firing  began, 
leaving  Major  Buttrick,  great-grandfather  of  four  Buttricks 
in  the  present  company,  to  direct  the  battle.    So  you  see 
the  power  of  blood. ...    I  do  not  go  just  yet;  should  the  ne- 
cessity continue  after  I  can  get  clear  of  my  school  affairs 
I  shall  go.    At  present,  I  should  throw  too  many  persons 
out  of  their  customary  way  of  life  to  leave;  besides,  I 
served  my  campaign  last  year  and  so  can  afford  to  wait. . . . 
[Frank  Howland]  has  been  here  once  or  twice  of  late;  last 
of  all  to  Sophy  Ripley's  wedding,  which  was  on  the  24^, 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  7  1/2  o'clock.    Dr.  Francis 
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was  the  clergyman;  there  were  no  bridesmaids  and  few 
guests  except  the  near  relatives  and  intimate  friends, 
but  this  made  about  fifty.    The  Emersons  and  Bartletts, 
Geo.  B.  Emerson,  the  Willards,  the  Ames  family,  the 
Bradfords  of  Boston,  Emily  Howard,  Hattie  Bliss,   Lydia 
Watson,  Chauncey  Wright,  Darwin  and  W.  R.  Ware  and 
a  few  others  were  there.    The  happy  pair  drove  down  to 
Milton  that  night. .  . .    The  next  day  they  were  in  Waltham 
at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Adams,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Ripleys;  so  close  are  joys  and  sorrows  in  this  world. . . . 
My  Hayti  sermon  is  printed  in  the  [Weekly]  Anglo-African 
with  many  blunders.  ...    I  trust  you  have  received  Mr. 
Alcott's  report.    Mr.  Thoreau  is  ill,  and  Dr.  Bartlett 
has  advised  him  to  go  abroad,  fearing  he  will  never  get 
well.    He  is  going  to  Minnesota  and,  perhaps,  farther; 
his  disease  is  bronchitis  threatening  to  become  consump- 
tion.   I  enclose  a  photograph  recently  taken  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Dr.  Jackson.    There  were  several  kinds, 
but  this  is  voted  the  best. . . .    Mr.  E's  lectures  in  Boston 
are  new  and  good,  they  say;  I  have  heard  but  one- -on  the 
Times--which  was  too  short. 
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April  30,  [1861],  [?Concord,  Mass.].    To  Lyman  at 
Paris:    Hannah  Morton  died  at  Newburyport  on  Sunday 
and  will  be  buried  at  Plymouth  tomorrow.   I  shall  proba- 
bly go  down  to  the  funeral .    Tonight  I  go  to  Medford  to 
see  about  plans  for  bringing  the  friends  of  John  Brown 
into  the  field.    You  see  how  the  news  looks;  there  will 
be  no  attack  on  Washington.    Judge  Hoar  has  gone  there 
to  see  the  President  and  urge  a  more  active  prosecution 
of  the  war ....    I  have  seen  Hyatt  since  his  return  from 

Kansas  and  heard  his  sad  account  of  the  famine  there. 

Redpath  is  also  home  from  Hayti  with  powers  from  Pres . 
[Nicholas  Fabre]  Geffrard  to  send  serious  colored  emi- 
grants to  Hayti- -a  scheme  which  looks  very  well.    Should 
they  work  the  mines  of  Hayti,  you  might  find  that  a  good 
opening  for  you  some  years  hence .  We  mean  to  make  Lin- 
coln recognize  the  independence  of  Hayti,  if  possible- -a 
wise  measure  on  all  accounts. 
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May  19,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris :    I 
sent  you  tother  day  my  sermon  on  Hayti,  and  I  will  send 
you  other  papers  on  the  same  subject.    Redpath  has  just 
taken  charge  of  a  newspaper  which  will  devote  itself  to 
the  Haytian  Emigration,  among  other  things,  called  the 
Pine  and  Palm.    I  am  a  "special  contributor"  but  shall 
write  little  for  it,  though  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
whole  matter.    Mr.  Thoreau  left  here  for  Minnesota  last 
Saturday- -lltn.    Horace  Mann,  a  boy  of  17,  went  with 
him.   When  last  heard  from  he  was  at  Niagara,  where  he 
was  to  stay  for  a  few  days.    He  has  been  ill  all  winter, 
and  bronchitis  ending  in  consumption  is  feared  for  him. 
I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  he  is  weak  and  has 
the  looks  of  a  sick  man.    He  will  go  as  far  north  as  the 
Saskatchewan  if  he  is  well  enough,  and  his  journey  will 
be  rich  in  observation,  if  he  is  well  enough  to  note  down 
what  he  sees.    H.  Mann  is  a  naturalist,  too,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Horace,  but  lately  a  pupil  of  mine.    I  sat  beside 
Sophy  Ripley,  now  Mrs.  Thayer,  at  Mr.  Emerson's 
last  lecture  in  Boston  last  Wednesday  night.    Next  week 
I  mean  to  go  out  to  Wilton  and  call  on  her.    She  has  a 
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pleasant  old  house  near  John  Forbes  and  is  very  happy, 
they  say. . . .    Mr.  Emerson's  last  lecture  was  on  Bos- 
ton—a very  good  one- -giving  high  praise  to  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  with  some  exceptional  criticism.    Boston 
is  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  was  last  winter;  the 
mobs  are  few,  but  all  the  other  way. ...   I  informed  you  of 
Hannah  Morton's  death.    I  left  home  to  go  to  the  funeral 
but  got  no  further  than  Boston,  being  detained  there  by 
some  pressing  business.    Her  long  sickness  was  full  of 
a  beautiful  patience,  and  her  character  was  a  lovely  one. 
Scarcely  a  fortnight  later,  Morton's  uncle  Ichabod,  a  man 
of  70  years  old  and  a  genuine  Plymouth  character,  died. 
So  Morton  has  had  sadness  enough  in  the  family.    This 
uncle  was  devoted  to  good  works;  he  gave  thousands  of 
dollars  to  all  sorts  of  enterprises- -to  Brook  Farm,  to 
the  first  Normal  School,  to  Anti- Slavery  &c.    He  was  ec- 
centric but  of  a  noble  heart.    His  daughter,  Abby  Diaz,  is 
a  popular  story-teller  just  coming  into  notice  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  elsewhere.    She  wrote  "Pink  and  Blue". . . .    Miss 
Leavitt  is  scarcely  so  well  as  in  the  winter;  the  spring 
usually  finds  her  less  strong,  but  she  attends  to  all  her 
classes  and  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  devoted  to  the 
school.    Miss  Waterman  does  not  teach  the  whole  day  and 
is  in  doubt  if  she  shall  return  after  the  Summer  vacation. 
Neither  will  Miss  Hammatt,  but  the  drawing  pupils  will 
go  to  Miss  Abby  Alcott. . . .    The  ladies  here  have  been 
very  busy  of  late  sewing  for  the  soldiers  at  Washington 
and  have  formed  a  permanent  society  to  sew  for  our  com- 
pany while  it  is  absent. ...    I  follow  my  routine  of  life: 
school  five  days  in  the  week,  gardening  on  Saturday,  a 
walk  on  Sunday  after  going  to  church  in  the  morning,  with 
calls,  tea  parties,  Friday-night  walks  &c.  thrown  in  by 
the  way.    Mrs.  Barker  is  about  to  open  a  sewing  school 
here  for  the  girls  and  boys  of  my  school  and  others  who 
now  cannot  serve  so  well  as  soldiers 
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May  29,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    Mr. 
Thoreau  is  in  Chicago  or  farther  west- -a  little  better  than 
when  he  left  home.    I  have  just  been  in  Exeter,  where  the 
Academy  has  110  pupils  and  a  company  of  soldiers  num- 
bering 60  among  them--the  Phillips  Guards.    On  the  front 
of  the  Academy  is  the  motto— DUCIT  AMOR  PATRIAE. 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Serle. 
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June  24,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris :   I 
spent  last  Wednesday  night  with  Morton  after  a  H[asty] 
Pfudding]  C[lub]  meeting- -my  first  for  some  years.    He 
is  in  some  doubt  about  his  pecuniary  arrangements  for 
next  year  in  consequence  of  his  uncle's  death.    I  saw  him 
again  on  Friday,  and  we  sat  together  in  the  church  to  hear 
Hallowell  and  young  Wendell  Holmes  give  the  Oration  and 
Poem .    Both  were  good ....    Hallowell  spoke  in  a  manly 
way  of  Slavery  and  the  War .    He  is  from  Phila . ,  you  know . 
I  had  a  long  talk  that  day  with  Lucretia  Mott,  who  yester- 
day spoke  at  the  Music  Hall. ...    In  Concord  there  is  little 
news ....    Mr .  Thoreau  is  getting  better  among  the  Sioux 
Indians. . . .    From  St.  Louis  I  hear  that  Mr.  Hoyt  has 
gone  to  Minnesota  sick,  and  it  is  feared  he  will  not  re- 
cover.   Jere  Smith,  too,  says  his  property  in  St.  Louis 
has  so  depreciated  by  the  war  that  he  is  a  poor  man. . . . 
There  is  every  hope  that  our  government  will  do  some- 
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thing  in  favor  of  Hayti  and  cause  the  Spaniard  to  give  up 
his  prey  there. 
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July  14,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
First  of  all,  let  me  trouble  you  with  this  note  for  Mr. 
Cranch,  which  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  leave 
or  send  to  him;  if  you  should  not  be  in  Paris  when  this 
comes  to  you,  and  it  costs  you  postage,  leave  one  of 
your  letters  to  me  unpaid  to  balance  the  account.    It  re- 
lates to  a  notice  of  Mr.  Parker  which  he  sent  me  and 
which  I  can  at  present  make  no  use  of  because  I  am  not 
likely  to  prepare  any  memoir  for  some  time.     Mr. 
Weiss 's  was  to  appear  ere  now,  but  I  suppose  the  times 
have  kept  it  back;  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since 
March,  when  I  talked  with  Mr.  W.  about  it.   It  was  then 
nearly  done.    My  school  ended  with  about  40  pupils,  of 
whom  some  ten  are  not  to  return,  leaving  me  with  about 
20  to  begin  the  next  year.    I  do  not  know  whether  the 
times  will  affect  the  entrance  of  new  ones,  but  it  is 
possible  it  may  do  so. . . .    I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  Miss 
Waterman. . . .    The  same  is  true  of  Miss  Leavitt,  of 
whom  I  am  afraid  that  I  wrote  some  unkind  things  last 
year.    Either  I  have  changed  or  she  has,  for  I  should 
say  nothing  of  the  sort  now;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  so 
delighted  with  what  she  does  and  says  and  is  that  if  I 
were  not  her  cousin  I  should  think  myself  a  little  in  love 
with  her. ...    I  go  to  Cambridge  tomorrow  to  look  after 
the  Examination  of  Edward  Emerson  and  Tom  Ward  and 
shall  stay  over  Commencement. . . .    Mr.  Thoreau  has 
come  back  from  Minnesota,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not 
much  benefited  by  the  journey.    He  has  seen  the  Indians 
and  the  West  but  has  no  high  opinion  of  the  people,  nor 
even  of  the  scenery,  except  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
admires.    I  fear  he  will  never  be  well  again;  his  cough 
continues,  and  he  is  very  meagre,  but  in  good  spirits. 
Mr.  Alcott,  too,  is  laid  up  with  a  sprained  leg;  yester- 
day I  found  him  in  bed  but  as  serene  as  ever.    It  is  inter- 
esting how  majestically  he  endures  all  the  discomforts  of 
life:    poverty,  neglect,  pain  and  the  like .    And  now  age 
approaches.    Mr.  Emerson  is  looking  pale,  and  Alice 
Jackson,  who  is  here,  says  he  is  unwell,  but  the  family 
do  not  think  so ... .    On  the  4^  of  July  we  had  a  boat  race 
at  Flint's  Bridge,  in  which  Edw.  Emerson,  Edw.  Bart- 
lett,  Sam  Hoar,  Will.  Simmons,  Dav.  Loring,  the  James 
boys  &c.  rowed.    It  was  a  pretty  sight.    Sam  Hoar  made 
the  best  time.    Robert  Higginson  was  one  who  pulled  and 
almost  won  the  prize.   In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Simon  Brown 
and  Lizzie  Bartlett  had  devised  a  Sunday  school  festival 
at  the  Town  Hall,  which  went  off  prettily  with  music  and 
dancing,  strawberries  and  ice  cream.    The  boys  have 
planned  an  excursion  to  Monadnoc,  where  they  mean  to 
camp  for  a  week  starting  next  Wednesday,  but  as  Tom 
Ward  and  Julian  Hawthorne  are  not  likely  to  go  on  ac- 
count of  lameness  &c. ,  the  party  may  fall  through. 
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July  28+29,  1861,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at 
Paris:   I  left  Mrs.  Ripley  in  her  usual  health  and  ex- 
pecting to  go  on  Wednesday  to  visit  Sophy  at  Milton . 
Mr.  Thoreau  is  in  Concord  but  no  better,  I  imagine. 
Mr.  Hoyt,  too,  is  thought  to  be  fatally  ill.    I  got  a  let- 
ter from  him  yesterday  in  Minnesota,  saying  he  has  lost 
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30  lbs.  in  weight  and  has  a  bad  cough.    Still  he  hopes  to 
survive,  but  his  friends  doubt  it.  . . .    I  am  likely  to  go 
back  to  Concord  in  course  of  this  week  to  welcome  home 
the  returning  soldiers  of  the  5tn  Reg't.    Their  three  months 
have  expired,  and  it  is  said  they  will  come  away  in  a  few 
days.    They  were  in  the  fight  and  lost  a  few  men.     Law- 
rence was  wounded  but  not  badly.    Chas.  Bowers,  of  the 
Concord  Co. ,  was  wounded--how  badly  I  don't  know--and 
several  are  missing.    I  believe  they  fought  well.    Dr. 
Bartlett  and  Lizzie  were  in  Washington  during  the  fight;  so 
was  Albert  Stacy  and  other  Concord  people .    I  am  living 
here  in  my  usual  summer  fashion:    reading,   riding,  visit- 
ing, walking,  writing  and  haying. . . .     July  29tn     ...    At 
Charlestown,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  where  John  Brown  was 
executed,  Patterson's  soldiers  lately  encamped  and  visit- 
ed the  jail,  the  place  of  execution  &c.  in  great  numbers, 
singing  songs  in  his  praise  and  carrying  away  bits  of  wood 
as  tokens  of  him.    This  shows  how  the  tide  sets  among 
the  people. ...    I  did  not  mention,  perhaps,  that  Wm  B. 
Greene,  your  Paris  acquaintance,   is  Colonel  of  the  14tn 
Mass.  Reg't  now  at  Fort  Warren  in  the  harbor,  and  nearly 
full.   It  will  set  out  for  the  war  in  about  ten  days.   Charles 
Simmons  is  the  Adjutant;  Barker,  the  Chaplain;  and  Mr. 
Wall  goes  as  a  private. . .  .    Miss  Stevenson  has  just  gone 
to  Washington  as  a  nurse  to  the  wounded.    [Enclosed  is 
Sanborn's  "Ode.    For  the  Return  of  the  Concord  Artillery 
July  31  st  1861.'] 
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Sept.  6+8,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
Mr.  Thoreau  is  still  ill  and  is  thought  to  grow  worse 
rather  than  better.    He  will,  perhaps,  go  abroad  for  the 
winter . 
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Sept.  16+17,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris: 
George  Bigelow  has  come  back  from  Leipsic  after  a  stay 
of  13  days  there,  for  what  reason  I  don't  know.    So  you 
will  not  see  him .    James  Higginson  is  in  Hanover  till  No- 
vember. . . .    My  school  opens  with  33  scholars  and  will 
not  get  above  40  this  year,  I  fear.    So  I  have  but  one  as- 
sistant, Miss  Leavitt,  and  this  makefs]  it  as  profitable 
as  before;  and  it  is  easy  and  pleasant.    The  proportion  of 
girls  has  increased  and  will  do  so  still  more,  and  though 
none  of  them  except  Lizzie  Simmons  are  very  remarkable, 
they  are  good  and  pretty.    Lizzie  is  one  of  the  largest, 
though  not  so  old  as  many,  and  is  in  all  the  first  classes- - 
in  Greek,   Latin,  French,  Algebra,  History--yet  she  is  not 
fifteen,  I  think.    Besides  this,  she  writes  well  and  is  now 
the  best  declaimer  in  school  since  Edward  Emerson  has 
gone  to  college,  where,  by  the  way,  he  is  having  a  good 
time ....    This  town  has  been  musically  gay  of  late  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  young  men  from  college  who  are 
surveying  the  river  with  reference  to  the  great  meadow 
question.    Some  of  them  are  capital  singers,  and  they 
have  exercised  their  talent  to  the  great  pleasure  of  all 
here.    Lizzie  Bartlett  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient 

in  getting  up  parties  &c.  for  them .    Mr.  Thoreau  is 

no  better,  indeed,  not  so  well,  and  I  fear  never  will  re- 
cover.   Mr.  Hoyt,  too,  they  say,  is  failing  fast. .. .    Per- 
haps Mr.  Thoreau  will  go  abroad,  but  I  doubt  if  he  does. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  well,  and  so  are  his  household.    All  his 
children  have  now  left  my  school,  and  I  received  from 
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Edward  the  other  day  a  very  handsome  present  in  re- 
membrance of  my  instructions.    It  is  the  Works  of  Rich- 
ard Bentley  in  a  handsome  English  edition.    Mr.  Emer- 
son also  wrote  me  a  very  handsome  letter  apropos  to  the 
same  thing,   in  which  he  spoke  in  flattering  terms  of  my 
labors  in  behalf  of  Edward,  all  which  is  gratifying,  as 
you  may  suppose.    Mrs.  Ripley  is  well,  though  suffer- 
ing from  an  occasional  cold  or  rheumatism .    Her  son 
Gore  [?George]  has  just  come  from  Europe  bringing  with 
him  About's  Roman  Question  for  his  mother,  who  had 
never  read  it.    Ezra  Ripley  is  at  Ft.  Monroe. . . .    Mr. 
Alcott  is  active  again  and  busy  with  his  MSS.  from  which 
he  will  publish  something  by  and  by.    Mr.  Keyes  is  busy 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  arresting  traitors,  seizing 
ships,    &c...    I  am  reading  much  of  Geo.  Sand.    My 
sister  is  better  than  in  July;  she  started  yesterday  for 
Worcester,  where  she  is  to  be  for  a  while  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Rogers.    In  the  meantime,  I  am  living  here  alone 
with  my  housekeeper,   Rose  Doren  f?Deren]  by  name, 
who  is  a  faithful  Irish  woman  of  forty  years .    I  dine  at 
Mr.  Bigelow's  with  Miss  Leavitt. . . .    Just  at  present  I 
am  having  my  dining  room  painted  and  papered  and  so 
eat  my  solitary  meals  in  the  little  parlor  where  you 
spent  an  evening  with  Miss  L.  and  Miss  Waterman  just 
two  years  ago- -for  this  is  Tuesday  the  17tn.   I  have  sent 
away  my  piano,  and  after  my  room  is  papered  I  shall  put 
in  it  some  bookshelves  of  Mr.  Parker  surmounted  by  the 
bust  of  John  Brown  and  a  pair  of  globes  which  Miss  Ste- 
venson gave  me.    Perhaps  I  shall  take  a  lodger  or  two 
to  drive  away  the  solitude;  possibly  Sarah  Brown,  if  she 
comes  back,  may  live  here  with  me. . . .    Have  I  written 
you  that  Cyrus  Hosmer  and  our  other  Concord  men  are 
prisoners  at  Richmond  and  not  killed?    Such  is  the  fact, 
for  they  have  all  been  heard  from . 
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Oct.  13+14,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Ger- 
many:   Here  in  Concord  just  now  we  are  not  doing  much 
for  the  war.    We  subscribed  $4700  in  April  for  the  com- 
pany wh.  went  from  here,  of  which  less  than  half  has 
been  expended .    A  fortnight  ago  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  called  to  see  what  should  be  done  with  the 
remainder,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  majority  of  them 
wanted  to  take  it  back,  our  company  being  now  out  of 
service  except  the  five  who  are  still  in  prison  at  Rich- 
mond--among  them  your  friend  Cyrus  Hosmer.    But 
Judge  Hoar  and  others  argued  against  voting  the  money 
back,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  those  who  wished 
for  it  might  withdraw  it  within  a  week.    I  was  one  of  the 
party  of  Judge  Hoar,  yet  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  with- 
drew mine  and  have  given  it  to  Mrs .  Barker  for  uses  in 
the  hospital  at  Washington  where  she  is  looking  after  the 
sick  soldiers  and  doing  them  great  good.    Yesterday  the 
ladies  here  formed  a  society  to  work  for  such  objects, 
first  of  all  to  supply  Mrs .  Barker  with  such  articles  as 
were  needed,  then  for  more  general  uses,  and  a  part  of 
the  fund  will  go  for  that.    We  have  now  about  20  enlisted 
from  here,  while  our  full  proportion  would  be  60.    Geo. 
Prescott  has  not  gone  back  and  probably  will  not.    In 
other  towns  recruiting  goes  on  more  briskly,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts will  soon  have  her  30, 000  men  in  the  field. 
I  believe  I  told  you  that  a  younger  brother  of  mine  has 
gone .    He  was  in  the  quasi  action  of  Munson's  Hill, 
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where  our  men  shot  each  other,  and  his  company  was  fired 
upon  and  one  man  wounded.    He  is  corporal  and  is  to  be 
sergeant  in  the  N.  H.  Sharpshooters. . .  .    My  school  slow- 
ly increases  but  will  hardly  get  above  40.    It  is  easy  and 
agreeable,  but  I  miss  the  sympathetic  Miss  Waterman, 
who  was  nere  on  a  visit  last  week  and  dined  with  me  last 
Sunday  in  company  with  Miss  Leavitt,  Mr.  and  Miss  Tho- 
reau,  Geo.  and  Martha  Bartlett,  who  presided  in  Sarah's 
absence  at  Worcester.    It  was  a  pleasant  affair- -the  only 
dinner  party  I  have  given  for  a  long  time.   But  I  have  small 
tea  parties  of  3,  2  and  1  now  and  then.   Miss  Leavitt  reads 
French  and  takes  tea  with  me  once  a  week;  last  week  Mr. 
Channing  came,  and  this  week  Mr.  and  Miss  Alcott  are 
to  do  so. . . .    Story's  bust  of  Mr.  Parker  is  now  in  Mrs. 
Parker's  possession  at  Boston.    It  is  a  fine  head  and  like, 
but  it  has  an  expression  of  pain  which  was  not  natural  to 
Mr.  P.  until  his  last  year  and  injures  it  for  us  who  were 
not  with  him  in  his  sickness.    Mrs.  Parker,  however, 
likes  it.    The  Music  Hall  services  began  last  Sunday  with 
W.  H.  Channing,  who  also  speaks  there  today;  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  he  will  settle  in  Boston  and  build  up 
a  society  there.    The  Fraternity  lectures  begin  next  Fri- 
day night  and  give  a  good  list  of  speakers. . . .    Mr.  Tho- 
reau  is  better,  and  there  is  much  hope  of  his  recovery. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  mainly  at  home  and,  I  fancy,  will  lec- 
ture less  than  usual  this  winter.    He  is  well,  and  so  are 
his  family.   Ida  Agassiz  is  there  today,  and  I  hope  to  join 
their  walk  this  (Sunday)  P.M.    Mr.  A's  school  is  very 
small  this  year- -not  a  third  of  the  usual  number. . . . 
I  have  not  finished  Geo.  Sand's  Compagnon  du  Tour  de 
France,  a  socialistic  novel  of  great  beauty  and  power , 
and  am  now  reading  Les  Maitres  Sonneurs .    I  forget 
whether  you  like  this  author;  to  me  she  is  the  greatest 
of  all  novelists--far  beyond  the  English  School  and  to  be 
classed  with  Goethe,  whose  Wilhelm  Meister,  however, 
I  do  not  much  like.    I  am  also  upon  Niebuhr's  Rome  and 
a  few  such  books  besides  Bentley's  Works,  given  me  by 
Edward  Emerson.   For  the  benefit  of  my  class  in  Ethics  I 
read  Metaphysics  a  little  and  shall  try  Plutarch's  Morals. 
I  am  also  looking  into  Dixon's  Lord  Bacon,  which  defends 
the  great  Chancellor. . . .   Will  you  find  out  whether  the  2nc' 
volume  of  [Ernst]  Curtius'  Greichische  Geschichte  is  out 
and  the  3rd  and  4^  of  Bahr's  Herodotus,  which  I  wish  to 
complete,  having  the  lst  and  2nd. Also  if  Mommsen,  the 
Roman  historian,  has  published  anything  of  late .    Perhaps 
I  shall  want  you  to  bring  me  home  some  books .    George 
Bigelow,  who  came  home  a  month  ago  from  Germany,  has 
now  gone  again,  and  you  can  see  him  at  Leipsig.    James 
Higginson  is  at  Hanover. . . .     Monday  14tn  Oct.     I  have 
today  a  letter  from  T.  W.  Higginson  saying  that  he  means 
to  go  into  the  army  as  Colonel  of  a  Reg't  of  Anti- slavery 
men.    This  is  private  news  here,  for  he  is  not  ready  yet 
to  do  so,  but  it  need  be  no  secret  on  your  side  the  Atlantic. 
It  will  be  a  temptation  for  me  to  join  the  army,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  not.    Frank  Higginson,  Agnes 's  father,  was 
one  of  the  midshipmen  wh.  distinguished  themselves  at 
Pensacola  the  other  day  in  setting  the  Judith  on  fire,  and 
is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  N.  Y.  Times.    I  have  also  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sumner  about  his  speech  at  Worcester. 
He  is  evidently  hurt  at  the  attacks  made  on  him  for  it  by 
the  Republican  papers,  which  are,  indeed,  shameful.   Mr. 
Everett  and  Mr.  Sumner  are  both  to  speak  in  Boston  this 
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week  on  the  war;  Mr.  E.  on  Wednesday;  Mr.  S.  on  Friday 
night.    Of  course,  they  will  not  agree. . . .    Henry  James 
and  James  T.  Fields  and  Mrs.  F.  are  in  town  today;  Mr. 
J.  at  Mr.  Emerson's,  Mr.  F.  at  Mr.  Hawthorne's,  who 
has  lately  been  writing  in  the  Atlantic  some  sketches  of 
travel  in  England  and  Scotland.  J.  T.  F.  is  now  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Atlantic,  which  has  improved  in  his  hands. 
Tom  Ward's  sister  Lily  has  become  a  Catholic  like  her 
mother  and  sister. 
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Nov.  3,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    I 
saw  Morton  yesterday  in  Cambridge;  it  is  possible  he 
may  come  here  to  teach  the  High  School  awhile  if  our 
teacher  goes  in  Capt.  Prescott's  company,  as  he  may  do. 
One  of  my  scholars  wants  to  enlist  there  too.    My  school 
remains  stationary  in  numbers,  but  I  have  a  suspended 
student  [from  Harvard],  Allyne  of  the  Junior  Class,  a 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Ripley's  old  friend  Dr.  Allyne  of  Dux- 
bury  and  a  nephew  of  Dr .  Francis .    He  fitted  at  Exeter 
and  is  said  to  be  a  good  fellow.   He  lives  at  Mrs.  Clark's 
and  is  suspended  till  next  July.    There  is  little  news  in 
Concord.    The  Emersons  are  well,  except  Edward,  who 
has  left  college  because  he  is  feeble  without  being  very 
sick.    Perhaps  he  will  stay  out  a  year,  and  he  may  pos- 
sibly study  with  me. . . .    Mr.  Thoreau  is  getting  better 
as  I  think.    Some  twenty-five  Concord  men  are  in  the 
army,  and  Geo.  Prescott  will  have  in  his  Co.  ten  or  fif- 
teen more- -far  less  than  it  was  supposed  he  would  raise. 
Recruiting  has  been  much  checked  by  the  disasters  on  the 
Potomac ....    George  Curtis  is  coming  here  to  lecture  on 
the  13th  when  I  expect  Morton  to  come  up.    I  dined  yes- 
terday with  Sumner,  Howe  &c.  at  Parker's.    Sumner  is 
busy  preparing  for  the  discussion  of  next  winter;  the  out- 
cry against  him  has  subsided  in  Boston.    I  am  going  to 
write  some  articles  on  the  Emancipation  question;  can 
you  bring. .  .home  any  books  on  the  serf  emancipation 
in  Russia?    Or  any  recent  French  books  on  abolition  in 
the  French  colonies?    If  so,  please  do.    Couchin's  De 
L'Esclavage  I  bought  here .    Practical  abolition  is  hap- 
pening in  Mo.  on  a  great  scale.    I  saw  yesterday  some 
letters  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  representing  that 
a  force  of  several  hundred  fugitives  is  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  number  increases  by  scores  every  week. 
Harriet  Tubman,  my  black  friend,  was  here  last  week; 
she  represents  the  number  escaping  from  Maryland  and 
Va.  as  unusually  great.    Emancipation  would  check  this 
exodus,  for  more  white  men  would  go  south  after  that 
than  black  men  come  north.    The  Haytian  Emigration 
goes  on  well. ...    I  spent  a  classical  hour  with  W™ 
Goodwin  yesterday;  he  tells  me  that  the  Aliens  are  mak- 
ing a  Greek  Reader,  which  is  a  good  thing;  also  he  gave 
me  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Felton's  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  which  he,  Goodwin,  [h]as  put  many  annota- 
tions--and  references  to  his  book  on  Greek  syntax.    I  am 
to  read  this  with  my  suspended  student;  with  Mrs .  Ripley 
I  shall  read  the  Cyropaedia,  of  which  a  good  copy  was 
given  me  'tother  day.    I  am  also  reading  George  Sand 
with  unabated  admiration  and  looking  into  Plutarch,  Nie- 
buhr,  Kant  and  many  other  books.    So  I  am  busy  enough 
and  shall  be  still  more  so.    My  lecture  this  winter  will 
be  on  Emancipation  in  the  W.  I.  and  elsewhere. 
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Nov.  24,  1861,  Boston,  Mass,    To  Lyman  at  Paris:    On 
the  13tn  Morton  came  up  and  spent  a  night  with  me  to  hear 
Geo.  Curtis  lecture  on  Natural  Honor- -a  very  good  lec- 
ture too.    Morton  and  I  went  after  the  lecture  to  Mr.  Em- 
erson's, where  Curtis  was  staying  and  where  a  party  of 
gentlemen  met  him .    He  is  the  most  agreeable  of  men  as 
you  perhaps  know.    I  could  not  keep  Morton  over  the  next 
night,  though  I  tempted  him  with  the  promise  of  a  party 
at  Judge  Hoar's,  where  Miss  Plumly  was  the  bright  star 
of  the  evening,  having  dropped  down  unexpectedly  from 
Springfield.    Next  day  her  father  came,  who  was  on  Fre- 
mont's staff  before  McClellan  removed  the  whole  staff, 
and  who  has  much  to  say  about  the  injustice  done  Fre- 
mont. ...    I  also  saw  much  of  Higginson,  who. .  .is  trying 
to  raise  a  Reg't  in  which  he  will  go  Lieut.  Col.    He  has 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  army  and  wants  me  to 
do  so.    If  he  cannot  get  his  Reg't,  then  he  will  go  as  Cap- 
tain.   At  present  he  is  writing  and  lecturing  as  before. 
I  went  with  him  on  Thanksgiving  morning  to  Long  Pond 
to  see  a  man  dive  in  the  Submarine  Armor  to  explore  the 
bottom  of  the  pond ....    The  last  Atlantic  contains  a  To- 
bacco article  by  T.W.H. ,  and  the  Jan'y  no.  will  have  one 
on  Snow  from  him.    Emancipation  in  the  W.  Indies  begins 
to  occupy  the  public  mind  here,  and  the  last  Atlantic  has 
an  article  on  that.    I  have  written  three  letters  for  the 
S.  Republican  on  the  same  theme  and  shall  write  more 
about  it. 
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[?EarlyDec,  1861,  ?Concord,  Mass.].    To  Lyman  at 
Paris:    Edward  will  carry  the  chain  for  a  surveyor  this 
winter.    The  rest  of  the  Emersons  are  well.    Mr.  E. 
gave  a  fine  lecture  in  Boston  a  few  weekfs]  ago  before 
the  Fraternity.    Mr.  Thoreau  is  no  better,  I  fear,  and 
Dr .  Rogers  of  Worcester  to  whom  I  reported  his  case 
thinks  he  cannot  recover.    The  Jacksons  spent  Thanksgiv- 
ing at  Concord,  but  I  did  not  see  them,  being  in  Worces- 
ter.   Capt.  Prescott  has  raised  his  company  but  goes  with 
it  to  Ft.  Warren  to  guard  Senator  Mason.    Only  12  Con- 
cord men  are  in  it. . . .    I  think  of  going  to  the  law  school 
in  March.    I  should  be  delighted,  if  it  would  pay,  to  go  to 
Paris  and  hear  the  lectures  in  the  law  school  there,  i.e., 
if  I  could  bring  it  about,  which  I  fear  I  couldn't.    How 
pleasant  if  I  could  go  &  take  your  old  rooms. ...   If  there 
is  any  need  of  men  going  South  to  fight- -as  may  be- -I 
have  thought  somewhat  of  going.    [Incomplete  MS.] 
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Dec.  29+30,  1861,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Frei- 
burg, Germany :   On  Christmas  day  I  dined  at  Mr .  Haw- 
thorne's  for  the  first  time  and  enjoyed  it  greatly.    Mr. 
Hawthorne,  you  know,  is  a  shy  and  silent  person,  and 
they  seldom  have  company;  this  day  Geo.  Bradford  was 
the  only  other  guest  and  sat  next  to  Mr .  H .    I  led  out  Mrs . 
H.  and  sat  between  her  and  Una,  while  Julian,  my  pupil, 
sat  opposite,  and  Rose  the  youngest  opposite  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  occupying  the  ends.   Mr.  Hawthorne 
talked  a  good  deal;  he  said  he  thought  separation  was  the 
only  way  out  of  our  troubles  here;  he  had  long  felt  we  were 
two  nations;  when  he  was  in  England  he  felt  nearer  the 
English  than  the  Southerners.    He  told  Mr.  B.  he  seldom 
drank  anything  but  water;  we  had  claret  and  Madeira  on 
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the  table .    He  spoke  of  the  great  attachment  he  had  for 
Rome,  of  Shakspeare  and  Miss  Bacon's  theory  about  him, 
which  he  disbelieved  totally,  though  he  had  written  a 
preface  to  Miss  B's  book  when  it  appeared  in  England. 
It  came  out  in  the  conversation  that  he  had  paid  for  the 
publication  of  the  book,  which  fell  dead  in  England  and 
here;  perhaps  you  don't  even  remember  it;  but  it  was  a 
theory  that  Bacon,  Raleigh  &c.  wrote  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare.   We  staid  till  nearly  seven,  dinner  being  at  3, 
and  then  I  came  up  with  Julian  and  Una  to  hear  Mr.  Em- 
erson's lecture  on  the  War.    This  is  the  same  which  he 
gave  in  Boston  a  month  or  two  ago  and  is  a  very  good  one . 
In  it  he  hints  pretty  strongly  that  we  must  separate  and 
comes  out  strongly  for  the  destruction  of  slavery--as 
Gov.  Boutwell  did  two  weeks  ago  in  Boston.    Gov.  Lane 
of  Kansas  is  to  lecture  in  Boston  next  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day to  the  same  effect- -to  be  followed  by  others  in  a 
course,  the  whole  resting  on  the  labors  of  a  new  organi- 
zation called  the  Emancipation  League,  of  which  Dr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Stearns  and  F.  W.  Bird  are  leading  mem- 
bers.   The  doctrine  of  Emancipation  is  gaming  ground 
fast  as  a  deliberate  measure;  it  has  been  much  favored 
hitherto  by  the  hasty  as  a  sort  of  revenge,  but  a  few  of 
us  are  trying  to  educate  the  sentiment  up  to  a  principle 
resting  on  justice  and  supported  by  profit  and  national 
security.    Hence  the  League. . . .    Literature  suffers, 
but  not  the  best;  there  is  a  good  sale  for  good  books,  and 
even  we  have  a  new  Monthly- -a  rival  of  the  Atlantic- - 
which  begins  briskly  while  the  Atlantic  is  better  than 
ever  before.    Agassiz,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Hillard, 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Wasson  wrote  for  the  January 
number.    A  volume  of  Mr.  Parker's  Prayers  is  just  out, 
published  by  Walker  and  Wise,  which  sells  rapidly.    It 
contains  40  prayers  and  the  best  portrait  yet  published 
of  Mr .  Parker .    No  doubt  it  will  be  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  Germany  in  course  of  the  year.   Rufus  Leighton 
and  Matilda  Goddard  are  the  editors- -two  of  the  society 
who  phonographed  the  prayers  as  they  were  made.    This 
is  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Parker's  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  its  sale  shows  how  eagerly  the  public  remem- 
ber him ....    I  am  still  reading  Geo.  Sand  and  working 
away  at  Emancipation.    I  shall  lecture  on  that  subject 
here  on  the  29tn  of  Jan'y.    If  you  can  pick  up  in  Paris  any 
pamphlets  of  De  Tocqueville  on  Slavery  or  any  books  of 
Victor  Schoelcher  since  1847  I  wish  you  would  bring 
them  when  you  come  home. . . .    We  have  thin  sleighing 
on  a  great  deal  of  ice,  and  it  is  cold  enough. . . .    Mr. 
Thoreau,  I  fear,  is  doomed;  he  goes  out  but  little  and 
complains  of  pleurisy,  but  he  is  very  cheerful. ...    I 
have  sent  away  my  Cambridge  student  on  account  of  a 
spree  which  he  had  with  some  of  his  classmates  and 
Robert  Higginson  a  fortnight  ago.   I  also  expelled  R.  H. 
but  took  him  back  partly  for  his  own  sake,  partly  for 
his  father's,  and  partly,  I  fear,  for  Agnes 's.     [Monday, 
Dec.  30]    I  hear  tonight  that  there  is  skating  on  Walden 
Pond,  and  so  I  shall  be  likely  to  take  my  first  sport  there 
on  New  Year's  day.    I  wonder  if  you  will  get  any  skating 
at  Freiberg?    . .  .1  went  to  see  Mr.  Thoreau  last  night; 
he  is  in  good  spirits  but  I  fear  never  will  be  well  again, 
and  what  a  loss  he  will  be.    Tonight  I  took  tea,  more 
meo,  at  Mrs.  Ripley's,  where  were  Miss  Waterman, 
E.  Howard  and  Maggie  Plumly.    The  latter  had  been 
skating  with  Ellen  Emerson  on  Walden  by  themselves 
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and  found  it  glorious.   As  Mrs.  Ripley  had  a  headache  we 
did  not  read  Greek;  for  all  that  she  talked  very  briskly 
about  Rousseau,  whose  Confessions  she  has  been  reading 
today  for  the  first  time  and  praises  as  full  of  interest, 
though  exceedingly  free. ...    I  carried  her  De  Tocque- 
ville's  Correspondence. . . .    Your  letters  I  value  very 
much.    Morton  says  they  ought  to  be  printed. 
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Feb.  2+6,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Germany: 
I  have  delayed  writing  longer  than  usual  because  I  have 
been  "sitting  up  nights"  to  write  my  lecture  on  "Emancipa- 
tion in  the  West  Indies,"  which  is  now  happily  ended  though 
not  yet  delivered .    I  go  to  Hampton  Falls  next  Saturday  and 
shall  inflict  it  on  my  friends  there  before  giving  it  here  on 
the  12tn.    It  is  63  pages  and  has  cost  much  labor,  but  it 
shows  conclusively,  as  I  think,  that  Emancipation  has  been 
a  success  in  W.  I.  and  would  be  here.    I  have  written  all 
but  the  last  of  8  letters  in  the  Springfield  Republican  to 
show  the  same  thing,  and  I  shall  print  this  lecture  soon 
somewhere.    By  the  way,  don't  get  me  De  Tocqueville 's 
Report  of  '89  for  I  have  it,  but  if  you  can  find  in  Paris  any 
books  of  Victor  Schoelcher  on  Slavery  since  1847,  please 
get  them  and  also  anything  of  Count  Gasparini  on  the  Colo- 
nies.    I  shall  be  glad  of  the  Herodotus;  perhaps  [?Ernst  or 
?Georg]  Curtius  will  publish  before  you  leave  Germany. . . . 
[Morton]  is  not  very  well- -was  suffering  from  a  cold  and 
sore  throat,  and  dieted  also.    He  went  coasting  one  night 
with  the  boys  and  had  a  long  ride  down  Lee's  Hill  towards 
the  river.    I  did  not  venture  on  so  hazardous  a  journey. 
Friday  night  we  took  tea  together  at  Mr.  Alcott's  with 
Una  Hawthorne  and  then  saw  a  play  at  my  school  house .... 
Mr.  Thoreau  fails  rapidly  and  will  hardly  live  till  May,  I 
think.    He  goes  out  little  or  none  and  grows  weaker  but 
keeps  up  his  spirits .    I  called  yesterday  and  found  him 
reading  Hippocrates,  brought  by  Mr.  Alcott.   He  praised 
it  much  and  made  me  incline  to  read  it.    Mr.  Emerson 
lectured  in  Washington  last  Friday  night,  the  31st  Janu- 
ary, with  what  result  I  have  not  heard.    Phillips  is  to  go 
in  this  month  sometime.    Conway  of  Cinn.  lectured  here 
last  week  on  Emancipation  and  had  much  to  say  about 
Washington,  where  he  had  been  lately  and  with  W.  H. 
Charming  had  called  on  the  President  and  talked  about 
slavery  &c.    From  his  report,  our  affairs  are  hopeless 
at  Washington—no  efficiency  in  the  President,  no  purpose 
[in]  the  Cabinet,  no  leaders  in  Congress--all  chaos  and 
Babel  while  the  army  lies  useless  in  its  quarters,  and 
this  fatal  winter  is  gliding  by.    Conway  does  not  believe 
in  McClellan,  and  many  more  are  coming  to  that  conclu- 
sion. . . .    My  school  flourishes  though  small;  it  even  gains 
in  numbers  but  will  hardly  get  above  40  this  year.    I  have 
now  a  class  in  Horace  which  I  have  not  had  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  some  very  nice  girls  are  among  the  scholars- - 
one  of  them  a  daughter  of  Judge  Mellen,  of  Wayland.    On 
the  14tn  of  March  we  are  to  have  a  masquerade  in  the 
Town  Hall,  to  which  you  are  hereby  invited.    The  German 
cotillion  which  you  so  well  describe  will  not  be  danced. 
Game  parties  at  the  Bartletts*  go  on  briskly  nearly  every 
week.    We  had  one  last  night  in  which  a  part  of  the  fun 
consisted  in  taking  the  last  word  in  each  line  of  a  sonnet 
of  Wordsworth  and  making  a  new  sonnet  with  the  same 
rhymes.    They  were  very  droll  and  good .    The  writers 
were  all  the  Bartletts,  Miss  Leavitt,  Edward  and  Ellen 
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Emerson,   Miss  Dillingham,  Una  Hawthorne,   Elis.  Sim- 
mons and  Willy,  besides  myself.    When  you  come  here 
you  must  certainly  see  a  Game  party  in  its  new  form. . . . 
Sarah  [Sanborn],  who  has  been  improving  at  Worcester, 
is  soon  coming  here  for  a  visit  and  will,  perhaps,  re- 
turn by  and  by.    My  housekeeping  in  her  absence  has  been 
very  comfortable  and  cosy.    Whether  it  will  continue  so 
with  a  woman  at  the  head  of  affairs  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  am  to  have  the  Club  next  Tuesday  night- -a  great  event 
for  a  quiet  householder  like  me. . . .     [Feb.  6]     Mr.  Em- 
erson has  not  yet  returned  from  his  lecture  in  Washing- 
ton, which  Mrs.  Barker  does  not  praise  with  enthusiasm 
though  calling  it  good  for  the  place.    My  lecture  here 
comes  next  week- -12tn- -and  I  don't  go  to  H.F.  till  the 
15tn. . . .    There  is  a  meeting  of  ladies  at  Mrs.  Emer- 
son's this  P.M.  to  sew  for  the  contrabands  at  Port  Royal, 
who  are  in  need  of  clothes.    Harriet  Tubman,  my  black 
heroine,  has  gone  there  to  look  after  them,  and  Edward 
L.  Pierce,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner's,  has  gone  out  in 
some  official  capacity  among  them.    James  Hosmer  also 
is  there,  or  has  been,  looking  after  them.    The  number 
is  about  10000,  and  there  are  half  as  many  at  Fort  Mun- 
roe;  in  Kansas  there  are  3000,  I  suppose,  and  as  our 
army  marches  this  number  will  increase. . . .    Alice 
Jackson  has  been  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  brother 
James  in  N.  Y.    So  I  hear  thro'  Miss  Leavitt. ...    I  have 
now  furnished  eight  articles  for  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can and  shall  collect  them,  revise  them  and  print  as  a 
pamphlet  for  the  general  information  if  I  can  find  anybody 
to  pay  the  expense  of  it.    It  has  been  a  pleasant  work  for 
me  but  has  taken  much  time . 
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April  1+4+5,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Ger- 
many:   I  have  been  very  busy  with  various  matters- - 
finally  with  love  making,  which  has  ended  a  week  ago  in 
my  engagement  to  Miss  Leavitt.    This  will  surprise  you, 
no  doubt,  as  it  does  all  the  world,  but  strange  as  it  may 
seem  it  is  true  and  all  right. ...    So  my  lonely  life  is 
about  to  end  at  last,  and  a  new  era  to  begin. . . .    Mr. 
Hoyt  is  failing  fast  and  not  likely  to  live  till  cold  weather 
again,  they  say,  while  Mr.  Thoreau  is  near  his  end,  to 
all  human  appearance,  and  will  not  see  the  clover  in 
bloom .    He  is  busy  with  his  papers ,  many  of  which  the 
Atlantic  will  print  while  others  will  be  edited  by  his 
friends.    Mr.  Alcott,  too,  is  a  contributor  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  while.    "The  Forester" 
is  his  in  April,  1862 .    Politically  we  are  entering  a  new 
atmosphere.    The  President's  Emancipation  Message  and 
the  victories  at  the  South  give  us  a  new  hope  for  the  coun- 
try, and  the  experiment  of  employing  and  teaching  the 
negroes  at  Port  Royal  promises  to  open  the  way  to  a  good 
solution  of  the  negro  question.    Slavery  was  never  so 
near  its  death  as  at  this  moment  in  this  country,  and  its 
defenders,  such  as  the  Boston  Courier,  never  so  deject- 
ed....    [April  4]     I  spent  yesterday  in  Boston- -it  being 
Fast  day  and  Miss  Leavitt  being  there  at  the  house  of 
her  friend  Mrs.  Smith.   In  the  evening  we  went  to  Mrs. 
Quincy's  in  Park  St.,  where  Mr.  Alcott  gave  a  conver- 
sation on  Friendship  to  about  100  persons,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Emerson,  Dr.  Hedge,  J.  F.  Clarke,  J.  T. 
Fields,  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Geo.  Andrew,  Mrs. 
Apthorp,  E.  P.  Whipple  and  Mrs.  W.,  Mr.  Weiss  and 
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sundry  other  eminences.    It  was  a  monologue  rather  than 
a  conversation  and  was  very  good  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  but  in  the  middle  dragged  a  little.    I  forget  whether 
you  have  ever  been  present  at  one  of  Mr.  A's  conversa- 
tions,  but  I  think  you  must  have.    A  good  one  is  a  great 
affair;  a  dull  one  is  pretty  bad.   This  was  not  dull,  nor  the 
best. ...    I  have  just  read  John  Brent  by  Maj .  Winthrop; 
it  is  a  remarkable  book,  as  fresh  as  the  Western  land- 
scape he  describes  and  full  of  power  and  fancy.   You  must 
read  it  and  show  it  to  your  European  friends.    Another 
novel  of  his  is  in  press  by  Ticknor. ...    At  present  Sarah 
is  with  me,  having  come  from  Worcester  on  Wednesday, 
but  she  will  soon  go  to  Boston  and  thence  to  H.F.  and  will 
never  live  with  me  again,  I  suppose.    We  have  been  here 
seven  years,  and  now  it  is  time  for  both  to  try  a  change  of 
life. . . .     [April  5]     Do  you  remember  Miss  Carter  who 
was  in  the  school  when  you  were  here  and  who  was  engaged 
to  young  Barrett?    She  married  him  a  year  ago  or  more, 
has  been  sick  for  some  weeks,  died  on  Thursday  and  was 
buried  today.    I  went  to  the  funeral.    It  was  sad  because 
there  were  so  few  who  really  loved  her.   I  suppose  Barrett 
married  her  for  her  money,  but  it  is  said  he  was  kind  to 
her  and  really  loved  her  at  last.    She  was  a  shallow  girl, 
but  Fate  always  seemed  unkind  to  her.    Tonight  we  are 
having  a  violent  snowstorm,  and  winter  seems  setting  in 
again. . . .    The  legislature  is  on  the  point  of  repealing  the 
River  meadow  Law  and  leaving  our  farmers  no  better  off 
then  they  were .   I  shall  be  glad  when  the  dispute  is  settled 
and  am  beginning  to  side  with  the  mill-owners ....    The 
bill  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  Dist.  Columb.  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  will  pass  the  House;  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end .    So  is  the  Port  Royal  educational  enterprise 
for  the  negroes,  of  which  I  have  heard  much  for  the  last 
six  weeks.   At  the  head  of  it  is  Edw.  L.  Pierce,  of  Milton, 
who  acts  under  Sec.  Chase's  appointment;  cooperating  with 
him  are  twenty  or  thirty  good  people  in  Boston  and  others 
in  N.Y. ,  Phil,  and  elsewhere.    They  send  out  agents  to 
employ  and  instruct  the  negroes  of  Port  Royal  and  prepare 
them  for  freedom .    I  enclose  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
S.  Republican  of  last  Tuesday  as  giving  you  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  it.   We  have  an  organization  here  of  which  Simon 
Brown  is  President,  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith  (orthodox)  Sec'y 
and  F.B.S.  Treasurer.    We  hope  to  raise  $250  a  year  for 
this  missionary  work,  which  will  extend  till  all  the  slaves 
feel  the  good  of  it.    How  fast  John  Brown's  work  is  getting 
done,  and  his  death  avenged!    I  sent  you  'tother  day  my 
lecture  on  the  W.  I.  which  I  gave  in  Boston  on  the  evening 
of  March  26tn  to  a  small  audience  known  as  the  Emanci- 
pation League.    I  have  had  5000  copies  printed  for  distri- 
bution besides  the  3000  in  the  Pine  and  Palm.    This  is  my 
gift  to  the  cause .    I  send  you  now  our  school  report  for 
the  past  year. . . .   Mr.  Alcott  is  coming  on  the  stage  as  a 
writer .    He  had  a  short  article  in  the  April  Atlantic  and 
is  to  have  a  long  one  in  June  to  be  followed  by  others .    I 
will  tell  you  that  he  reads  me  these  papers  and  asks  my 
criticism,  and  I  have  given  him  a  translation  or  so  for  his 
pages .   He  is  well  and  happy  and  likely  to  be  prosperous 
in  his  age.    Mr.  Emerson  is  growing  bald  this  winter  so 
that  it  is  sad  to  see  his  head--once  so  handsome  with  its 
hair,  which  still  does  not  turn  grey.    Ah,  if  we  could  ar- 
rest age,  that  cruel  taxgatherer,  but  we  can't!    Conway  of 
Cinn.  is  coming  out  a  great  orator  and  brilliant  writer;  he 
is  now  in  Boston. . . .    Tom  Ward  is  spending  Sunday  with 
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Edw.  Emerson,  who  talks  of  going  across  the  plains  to 
California  before  going  into  college  again  in  September. 
Tom  is  studying  agreeably  in  Cambridge. 
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May  5+11+12,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Ger- 
many:   In  the  town  little  that  is  new  has  occurred.    Miss 
Kitty  Hubbard  is  married  (Mrs.  Wetherbee's  sister), 
and  Mr.  Thoreau  is  very  near  his  end.    If  he  lives  out 
this  week  I  shall  be  surprised.    I  spent  last  Wednesday 
night  there  and  had  much  conversation  with  him.   He  was 
very  droll  oftentimes  and  talks  as  he  always  has  done-- 
going  out  of  life  as  gay  as  Theramenes  in  the  Greek 
Reader.    It  is  a  great  pity  he  cannot  stay  here  a  while 
longer.    His  sickness  has  not  been  a  very  painful  one 
but  wearisome.    He  has  prepared  some  of  his  papers  for 
the  press,  and  others,  I  suppose,  will  be  printed  by  his 
friends,  making  two  or  three  good  volumes.   The  Atlantic 
is  to  print  some  essays  of  his. . . .     [May  11]     Mr.  Tho- 
reau died  last  Tuesday  and  was  buried  from  the  church 
on  Friday  the  9*.    The  services  were  these:    1st   Read- 
ing the  Scriptures  by  Mr.  Reynolds.    2nc'    An  elegy  by 
Mr.  Channing  was  read  by  Mr.  Emerson  and  sung  by  the 
choir.    3r"    Mr.  Emerson  read  a  funeral  oration  of  half 
an  hour  or  more,  speaking  in  his  happy  manner  of  the 
deceased.    4"1    Mr.  Alcott  read  some  passages  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  and  finally  Mr.  Reynolds 
made  a  prayer.    The  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and 
in  the  procession  besides  the  family  walked  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  his  family,  Mr.  Alcott  and  his,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
and  his,  Mr.  Fields  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Channing  and  my- 
self, and  a  great  many  of  the  townspeople .   It  was  a  warm 
and  lovely  day;  the  body  was  put  in  a  grave  near  the  new 
cemetery  but  not  in  it.   I  send  you  Mr.  Channing's  verses 
and  a  sonnet  of  mine  printed  in  the  Monitor,  a  new  paper 
got  up  by  Ripley  Bartlett  but  destined,  I  fear,  to  a  short 
existence.    Mr.  Emerson's  remarks  will  be  printed 
somewhere,  I  suppose,  but  I  do  not  know  where.    Mr. 
Thoreau  died  without  pain  and  in  the  same  cheerful  state 
in  which  his  whole  illness  has  been  passed.    He  correct- 
ed his  Mss.,  proof  &c.  up  to  the  day  he  died  and  leaves 
three  or  four  essays  in  print  but  unpublished  and  as  much 
more  ready  to  print.    Whether  his  account  of  the  Indians 
can  be  published  from  his  notes  I  do  not  know.    He  him- 
self thought  not,  but  I  dare  say  much  may  be  found  of 
value,  so  methodical  was  his  habit  of  noting  down  his 
observations  and  extracts .    His  letters  and  Journals  will 
make  a  small  volume,  no  doubt,  and  I  believe  are  to  be 
printed .    They  are  of  great  value ,  as  was  everything  he 
did.    He  was  in  many  respects  the  most  original  of  our 
writers- -more  so,  1  think,  even  than  Emerson,  of  whom 
he  was  in  no  sense  an  imitator.    As  a  humorist  he  stands 
very  high.    I  valued  his  friendship  very  highly  and  shall 
feel  his  loss  sorely.    He  knew  better  what  friendship  was 
than  most  men  and  was  a[s]  faithful  as  the  sun,  as  clear 
and  as  kind.    But  you  knew  him  well  enough  not  to  need 
all  this  said  to  you.    His  mother  and  sister  will  be  deso- 
late enough,  his  father  died  since  you  were  here,  and 
his  mother  will  soon  follow  him. . . .    Edward  Emerson 
starts  tomorrow  for  California  overland  by  way  of  St. 
Joseph's,  Omaha  City,  Ft.  Laramie,  Deseret,   &c.    He 
goes  with  Cabot  Russell,  a  cousin  of  Charles  Lowell, 
and  with  a  Dr.  Anderson,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thoreau's 
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in  Minnesota.    He  expects  to  return  in  September  by  way 
of  Panama  and  enter  college  again.    It  is  a  long  journey, 
not  without  risks,  and,  as  he  is  not  in  the  firmest  health, 
a  little  hazardous.    But  he  is  bent  on  it,  and  I  hope  will 
go  through  handsomely.    If  he  does,  it  will  be  a  great  ex- 
perience for  him.    He  expects  to  see  Sophy  Howard  at 
Fort  Laramie  and  has  a  letter  to  Brigham  Young  from 
Gov.  Cumming,  formerly  of  Utah,  now  in  Boston.    Per- 
haps he  may  turn  Mormon  and  remain  there.    If  you  can 
pick  me  up  a  good  edition  of  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum 
Virorum,  the  old  satire  against  the  monks  of  Reuchlin's 
time,  please  do  so. . . .      [May  12]     In  Greek  I  am  read- 
ing the  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes  with  Mrs.  Ripley. 
It  is  droll  and  full  of  parallels  with  our  own  condition. 
In  German  I  have  begun  the  Titan  of  Richter  and  mean  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  that  odd  writer.    In  French  I  am 
looking  into  Geo.  Sand  still. ...    I  have  reflected  and  shall 
not  show  your  letters  henceforth  except  to  Morton.    Write 
when  you  can  and  as  much  as  you  can.    I  shall  bind  your 
letters  in  a  volume  when  you  come  home . 
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June  15,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Europe: 
You  have  before  this  got  my  letter  about  Mr.  Thoreau's 
death  and  funeral,  and  in  it  I  think  I  sent  a  copy  of  my 
verses.   The  eulogy  given  by  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  funeral 
is  to  be  much  enlarged  by  him  and  will  appear  in  the  Au- 
gust Atlantic ,  which,  it  appears,  you  do  not  see --but  if 
you  come  home  to  my  wedding  you  can  see  it  here.   I  don't 
yet  know  how  early  in  August  I  shall  be  married  but  sup- 
pose not  before  the  20.    My  school  will  begin  on  the  9tn 
of  September.    Who  will  take  Miss  Leavitt's  place  is  not 
yet  settled;  perhaps  I  shall  try  to  get  along  with  no  one  or 
only  with  some  assistance  in  the  classes.    If  my  school 
is  no  larger  than  this  year  I  can  easily  do  so.    It  is  likely 
that  for  the  coming  six  weeks  I  shall  take  charge  of  the 
Town  High  School  as  well  as  my  own,  for  Mr.  Shepard  is 
going  into  the  army  as  1st  Lieut,  of  the  32nd  Reg't. ,  in 
which  there  are  two  Concord  captains --Geo.  Prescott  and 
Chas.  Bowers.    This  will  be  easy  for  me  to  do  since  it  is 
now  in  Judge  Hoar's  school  house  and  numbers  only  about 
25  pupils  and  has  but  one  session  a  day  from  8  to  1  so  that 
I  can  be  in  my  own  school  in  the  P.M.    If  I  do  this,  I  shall 
probably  give  Mr.  Alcott  a  class  in  Emerson's  Poems, 
which  I  have  had  for  two  months  or  so,  and  let  Sarah,  who 
is  now  here,  take  three  or  four  classes.    This  will  keep 
me  here  till  the  25th  of  July,  after  which  I  shall  go  to  Wo- 
burn  and  H.  Falls  and,  perhaps,  elsewhere  before  my 
marriage;  after  that  important  event  my  wish  is  to  go  to 
Niagara  and  visit  Gerrit  Smith  on  the  way,  returning  per- 
haps by  Montreal ....    I  wrote  you  that  Edw .  Emerson 
was  going  to  the  West .    He  has  got  as  far  as  Omaha  in 
Nebraska  and  there,  at  last  accounts,  was  waiting  with 
Cabot  Russell,  Mrs.  Lowell's  nephew,  to  be  joined  by 
their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  Dr.  Anderson  of 
Minnesota,  who  is  to  lead  the  party  to  California,  per- 
haps.   Edward  expects  to  be  back  in  September  to  join  his 
class  at  Cambridge. . . .    Storrow  Higginson  has  written 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Thoreau  in  the  Harvard  Magazine,  which 
still  survives  so  many  years  since  our  class  set  it  going. 
Storrow  does  not  apparently  do  much  in  college,  but  I  dare 
say  he  picks  up  something.    Morton  is  at  Plymouth,  still 
feeble,  though  he  walks  about.    I  have  not  had  a  letter 
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from  him  this  many  weeks,  but  yesterday  I  heard  from 
him  thro'  Gerrit  Smith,  who  today  speaks  at  the  Music 
Hall.    I  was  unable  to  hear  him,  having  an  engagement 
here  last  night,  but  I  called  on  him  in  Boston  yesterday. 
I  had  not  seen  him  since  1858  in  Boston,  and  the  John 
Brown  affair  had  come  between.    He  is  scarcely  older 
now  than  then  and  a  magnificent  person  to  look  upon-- 
with  a  head  like  a  lion .    His  wife  and  daughter  are  in 
Scotland  but  soon  come  home;  they  have  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  with  his  son. 
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Sept.  21,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 
delphia:    I  rejoice  in  your  safe  return  and  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  here,  where  we  have  been  at  housekeep- 
ing for  nearly  three  weeks .    We  did  not  go  to  Niagara  but 
to  Plymouth  instead,  where  we  spent  ten  days  chiefly  at 
Clark's  Island  at  the  house  of  Edward  Watson,  a  friend  of 
Morton's  and  of  mankind.    From  there  we  went  to  Peter- 
boro  and  Keene  for  four  or  five  days  and  returned  here 
on  the  2nd  of  Sept.    My  school  began  on  the  9tn,  and  by 
this  time  all  is  in  running  order  both  in  house-  and 
schoolkeeping,  and  your  visit  will  be  just  the  thing.    We 
had  Tom  Ward  last  Sunday  and,  a  day  or  two  ago,  Mr. 
Wasson,  so  you  will  not  be  our  first  visitor.    My  old 
room  is  arranged  for  you,  and  you  are  to  consider  this 
your  headquarters,  if  you  please,  whence  to  emerge  and 
attack  the  world  which  is  now  before  you ....    I  agree 
with  you  about  the  army  and  the  Gov 't;  it  has  ruined  the 
nation  by  its  stupid  delays  and  has,  perhaps,   gone  too 
far  to  retrieve  its  ill  fortune .    Still  the  army  is  a  good 
place  for  many  men- -not  for  me,  I  think.    I  have  no 
doubt  you  could  get  a  place  with  Higginson,  if  he  has  a 
reg't;  places  in  the  navy  are  much  harder  to  get.    But 
until  the  country  is  more  sound,  civil  life  is  the  place 
for  you  and  me,  I  believe;  we  should  only  waste  our- 
selves in  the  struggle  to  no  purpose.    Mr.  Silsbee  will 
tell  you  differently,  but  I  believe  I  was  right  in  urging 
you  not  to  return  home  sooner. 


Oct.  5,  1862,  Concord, 
delphia . 
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To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 


Nov.  2,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 
delphia:    Little  of  new  has  transpired  since  you  left. 
Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  lecture  on  Emancipation  the  next 
night,  Sunday,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  we  have  had  sever- 
al caucuses  preliminary  to  the  Election  on  Tuesday. . . . 
Caroline  is  here  visiting  until  Thanksgiving,  when  we 
are  to  receive  Mrs.  Leavitt  and  all  the  family.    Louisa 
is  well  and  sends  her  regards  to  you.    We  regard  your 
going  away  to  distant  parts  as  our  loss,  depriving  us  of 
another  visit;  however,  we  look  for  you  when  you  come 
back  to  Boston. 
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Dec.  12,  1862,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  [? in  the 
Middle  WestJ:    I  have  just  passed  through  a  vacation, 
of  which,  however,  there  was  but  little,  for  we  took  to 
having  company- -first  at  Thanksgiving  and  then  the  Bar- 
lows—Gen. B.  and  his  mother--so  that  I  finally  got  away 
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on  Friday  last  and  circulated  about  Boston  until  Tuesday 
night,  when  I  went  to  hear  W.  Phillips  with  my  wife  and 
came  back  to  begin  my  school  on  Wednesday  morning.    I 
now  have  but  about  20  scholars  and  have  my  brother  Jo. 
to  teach  a  few  classes  while  he  pursues  his  own  studies 
with  me.    He  has  been  here  nearly  a  fortnight  and  will 
stay  all  winter.  ...    If  you  go  into  the  army,  why  not  join 
Chas.  Lowell's  cavalry  reg't  if  you  can?    Mr.  Hoyt's 
death  you  have  heard  of,  no  doubt;  his  illness  was  long 
and  painful.    He  was  buried  in  Exeter,   but  his  family 
remain  at  St.  Louis. 
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supposed  that  the  Freiberg  school  would,  perhaps,  make 
a  good  model  for  what  the  Governor  is  aiming  at. . .  . 
But  you  must  consider  my  lucubrations  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  nature  of  letters  to  you.    I  send  you  the 
paper  out  of  friendship  and  don't  want  you  to  subscribe 
till  you  get  ready.    But  we  do  want  to  extend  our  circula- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  you  can  suggest  some 
way.    I  closed  my  school  last  Friday  and  received  a 
handsome  present  from  my  scholars--a  silver  pitcher 
and  salver  with  the  inscription  "F.  B.  S.    1855.    1863." 
which  was  a  good  idea. 
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Jan.  22,  1863,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   I  should  have  acknowledged  your  letter  of  the  9tn 
earlier  but  for  my  being  so  busy  with  my  lecture  ["Les- 
sons of  the  War"],  which  finally  came  off  last  night  and, 
I  believe,   gave  my  friends  satisfaction.    I  spoke  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  and  yet  left  out  about  ten  minutes'  worth. 
Possibly  I  may  give  the  same  in  Boston  and  then  print  in 
the  Commonwealth. ...    I  trust  your  interview  with  Judge 
Emerson's  friend  may  lead  to  work  for  you.    The  Califor- 
nia prospect  looks  favorable,  and  if  nothing  satisfactory 
turns  up  on  this  side  the  Rocky  mountains  I  think  I  should 
try  it,  if  I  were  you.    If  I  continue  school  keeping,  per- 
haps I  will  go  there  too.    But  I  have  other  plans  in  mind 
just  now,  which  may  come  to  something  or  nothing.    The 
Philadelphia  scheme  shall  be  kept  in  reserve.    Nothing  re- 
markable has  occurred  here  since  you  went  away.    There 
was  a  pleasant  dance  at  the  school  room  last  Friday,  and 
good  skating  most  of  the  time.   We  have  no  snow  to  speak 
of,  and  the  weather  has  been  generally  mild,  as  it  is  to- 
night.   I  have  been  working  day  and  night  on  my  lecture 
and  succeeded  at  last  much  better  than  I  had  hoped  at  one 
time.    I  cut  right  and  left--at  the  administration,  the 
Democrats,  the  Republicans,  and  both  pleased  and  dis- 
pleased my  hearers.    Mrs.  Horace  Greeley  is  in  town 
and  is  to  send  me  her  daughter  Ida  in  a  few  days .    She  is 
an  odd  woman  and  has  brought  up  her  daughter  in  a  very 
queer  way.    Mrs.  G.  means  to  take  a  house  and  live  here 
awhile;  very  likely  she  will  take  Mr.  Wetherbee's  house. 
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Mar.  3,  1863,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:    I  have  become  the  publisher  of  the  Commonwealth 
newspaper  and  shall  soon  give  up  my  school  entirely.    I 
have  inserted  your  card  in  that  paper  as  you  can  see  by 
Mr.  Lesley's  next  copy,  and  I  will  also  send  you  one. . . . 
I  am  joined  with  Conway,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  the 
paper  a  success. 
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Mar.  23,  1863,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  advertisement; 
that  is  all  right.    I  wanted  to  keep  in  the  paper  so  much 
"standing  matter"  and  do  not  receive  pay  for  most  of  our 
advertisements .    I  shall  keep  yours  there  for  some  weeks 
longer,  and  you  must  not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  me 
for  doing  so.    Your  contributions  are  received  with  joy 
and  will  all  be  printed.    What  you  propose  to  send  me  is 
good.    I  want  you  sometime  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Saxon  Mining  School  to  illustrate 
Gen.  Andrew's  school  for  agriculture  project.    I  have 
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Apr.  9,  1863,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   Thank  you  for  the  papers,  dear  Lyman,  which  are 
all  good  and  will  go  in  next  week.    This  week  we  have  a 
farming  paper  by  Minot  Pratt  of  this  town  and  various 
good  things.    Your  suggestion  about  sending  papers  to 
Phila.  is  a  good  one,  and  I  will  send  you  a  dozen  copies 
this  week  to  be  sent  by  you  to  various  reading  rooms 
and  individuals. . . .    Don't  trouble  yourself  to  send  me 
articles,  but  when  you  can  they  will  be  good.    I  don't 
think  you  sent  me  the  Freiberg  matter  you  speak  of. 
Any  notice  of  a  French  or  German  school  of  agriculture 
will  be  good. . . .    Conway  sails  on  Saturday  from  N.  Y. 
in  the  City  of  Washington.    Louisa  is  well  and  meditates 
house  cleaning.    The  poetical  selections  in  the  C  are 
partly  hers;  she  is  consulting  editor.    The  article  on 
Negro  Regiments  is  one  of  a  series--the  next  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Phillips  (Wendell)  to  be  followed  by  some  account 
of  the  native  armies  of  India  by  a  well-posted  man  in 
Connecticut. 
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Apr.  18+19,  1863,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia:   I  will  henceforth  send  to  the  persons  and  places 
you  name  instead  of  sending  to  you,  but  I  will  also  send 
you  a  few  extra  copies  for  your  own  use ....    You  see  I 
printed  your  scientific  papers  and  that  the  printer  made 
some  mistakes,  which  I  corrected  but  which  failed  to  get 
corrected  in  the  text.    I  hope  I  may  put  your  Freiberg 
paper  in  the  next  issue;  perhaps  I  may  divide  it. . . . 
Today  (19t")  it  is  Sunday,  and  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk 
with  Mr .  Charming  to  see  how  the  river  looks .    It  is  over 
the  roads  from  the  heavy  rains ....    Thom .  Ward  and 
Phebe  Ripley  have  become  Catholics  some  time  since, 
and  their  friends  do  not  seem  to  mind  it. 
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July  28,  1863,  Clark's  Island,  Plymouth,  Mass.    To 
Lyman  at  Philadelphia:   I  am  glad  you  find  the  Common- 
wealth such  a  solace  against  the  attacks  of  the  Courier 
and  shall  try  to  make  it  more  of  a  newspaper,  as  you 
suggest.    It  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  will  continue  to 
exist  after  September  4     ,  but  I  hope  it  may,  for  I  think 
it  deserves  to  and  that  it  is  much  needed.    I  hope  next 
year  to  get  Mr.  Emerson  to  write  for  it.   You  see  I  have 
printed  some  of  Mr.  Thoreau's  verses  and  shall  print 
more. ...    I  escaped  the  conscription,  which  fell,  how- 
ever, upon  Mr.  Conway  now  in  Europe.    Many  clergy- 
men were  drawn;  some  will  go.    But  the  exemptions  are 
very  many--at  least  2/3  in  Massachusetts.    Recruiting, 
however,  goes  on  briskly,  and  we  shall  get  soldiers 
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enough  without  a  second  draft.    To  whom,  think  you,  is 
Emily  Jenks  engaged?    To  Professor  Goodwin--Wm  G.  of 
Concord  &c.    This  has  taken  everyone  by  surprise  but  is 
a  very  good  match.   Gore  Ripley  is  also  engaged  to  a  Mrs. 
Gage.    Storrow  Higginson  is  working  for  Mr.  Stearns  in 
Philadelphia  in  colored  recruiting.    Jo.  has  entered  the 
Scientific  School,  passing  his  examination  on  the  13^. 
He  is  gone  to  H.F.  today;  when  he  fairly  enters  upon  his 
scientific  course  he  will  be  very  glad  to  consult  you,  and 
your  experience  will  aid  him  greatly. 
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Aug.  13,  1863,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Philadel- 
phia:   Yesterday  morning  Mr.  John  W.  Sullivan,  brother- 
in-law  of  Gen.  Dix  and  father-in-law  of  Gen.  Wilde,  but 
himself  a  peaceful  man  of  business  in  Boston,  came  in  to 
my  office  to  inquire  about  you.    It  seems  he  has  a  project 
for  going  to  some  copper  region  and  starting  a  mining 
company  of  which  he  shall  be  the  agent  and  his  friends 
in  Boston  the  stockholders.    He  wants  to  find  a  good  sur- 
veyor. . . .    Since  beginning  this  letter  I  have  examined  40 
school  children  &  two  teachers,  taken  tea  with  Mr.  Alcott, 
attended  a  school  committee  meeting,  helpfed]  elect  two 
teachers  and  transacted  much  other  business.    I  had  in- 
tended to  resign  my  place  on  the  school  committee  long 
before  this,  but  I  have  been  persuaded  to  remain,  to  my 
great  discomfort. . . .    The  Spectator  article  in  this  week's 
Commonwealth  is  a  forgery,  for  there  is  no  Number  636-- 
the  last  one  published  being  635.    It  is  a  jeu  d'esprit  about 
the  Island  and  Croquet,  which  is  all  the  rage  here.    "Near 
Home"  is  Channing's  poem.    Do  you  know  who  "Caroline 
Pichler"  is?    It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  Common- 
wealth goes  on  after  the  year  expires ....    If  it  goes  down 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  shall  do--teach  again,  per- 
haps, but  not  in  Concord.    Mr.  Conway  will  remain  in 
England  this  winter,  and  Mrs.  C.  goes  out  to  join  him 
next  week .    He  has  withdrawn  from  the  Commonwealth 
in  sorrow  for  his  blunder  about  Mason  &c.    Your  Con- 
cord friends  are  mourning  over  Ezra  Ripley,  who  died 
near  Vicksburgh  of  exhaustion  two  weeks  ago.    He  had 
been  in  Grant's  army. 
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Oct.  11,  1863,  Woburn,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Nova  Scotia: 
I  have  ceased  to  edit  [The  Commonwealth]  and  now  only 
manage  the  first  page,  with  an  occasional  dab  at  the  Re- 
view of  the  Week.    Can  you  not  send  or  bring  me  some 
Nova  Scotia  sketches  for  my  part  of  the  paper?   . . .   We  go 
back  to  Concord  on  Tuesday  to  remain  there  until  Thanks- 
giving, after  which  we  shall  probably  go  to  board  in  Cam- 
bridge with  Miss  Upham  for  the  winter.    But  it  is  possible 
we  may  stay  in  Concord,  or  come  here,  or  go  to  Boston. 
I  have  entered  upon  my  new  office  at  the  State  House  and 
soon  begin  to  visit  the  different  pauper  and  lunatic  asy- 
lums about  the  State,  of  which  our  board  has  the  oversight. 
You  will  see  the  notice  of  my  appointment  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  2nc*  in  the  Review  of  the  Week .    My  office  is 
expected  to  become  a  Bureau  of  statistics  in  course  of 
time,  but  at  first  it  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  almshouses 
and  Reform  schools .    After  the  1 st  of  January  I  shall  prob- 
ably have  a  half  dozen  clerks  and  probably  more ....    My 
brother  Jo.  has  left  Cambridge  and  gone  to  Exeter  be- 
cause the  Scientific  School  did  not  keep  its  word  about 
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instruction  in  certain  branches .    He  is  in  the  advanced 
class  at  E.  and  will  enter  [Harvard  as]  sophomore  next 
year.    I  was  there  on  Tuesday  last  and  heard  him  and 
the  seniors  recite  in  Latin  and  Greek. . . .    Miss  Phebe 
Ripley  is  in  Boston  giving  her  lessons  in  Music  at  the 
corner  of  Bowdoin  and  Cambridge  St.    Tom  Ward  and 
Edward  Emerson  room  in  Cambridge  at  26  Massachu- 
setts; Hawthorne  [is]  in  my  old  room,  Hollis  3.    The 
Emersons  are  at  home  and  well;  today  Charles  Emerson 
is  there,  who  has  been  on  Banks*  staff  in  Louisiana  and 
came  home  sick  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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Dec.  18,  1863,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:   Come  on  here  by  all  means  and  come  and  see  us  at 
Cambridge;  we  are  at  Mrs.  Baker's  (formerly  Keith's), 
corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Holmes  Place. 
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Dec.  26,  1863,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   I  shall  probably  go  to  Springfield  Tuesday  and, 
perhaps,  to  Hartford  Wednesday  morning.    I  shall  try 
by  all  means  to  see  you  before  you  set  out  on  your  long 
excursion. 
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Jan.  17,  1864,  Cambridge,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  San 
Francisco  en  route  to  Arizona:    I  wish  you  could  have 
been  engaged  in  some  work  nearer  home,  but  perhaps 
you  will  find  Arizona  an  El  Dorado  in  more  senses  than 
one.    If  you  have  time  to  stop  in  San  Francisco,  you  will 
see  the  Jacksons,  no  doubt,  for  they  are  both  there  now, 
Alice  having  gone  out  just  before  Christmas  to  join  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Barber,  there.    I  hope  you  may  stay  there 
long  enough  to  get  this  letter,  which  I  send,  along  with 
the  Commonwealth ,  to  the  address  you  gave. ...    If  you 
spend  your  two  years  in  Arizona,  you  will  be  able  to 
come  home  overland  through  territories  undisputedly  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  for  less  than  that 
time,  I  am  confident,  will  see  the  force  of  the  war  spent 
and  Texas  fairly  in  our  control,  with  the  Pacific  Railroad 
built  half  across  from  our  side  to  yours.    And  when  the 
war  is  over,  the  mineral  wealth  of  California  and  Arizona 
and  Nevada  and  Colorado  must  do  much  towards  restoring 
our  currency  again  to  a  healthy  condition. ...    At  Cam- 
bridge we  are  boarding  very  pleasantly at  Mrs.  Baker's 

near  the  Baptist  church- -quiet,  sunny  and  comfortable- - 
and  see  as  much  as  we  wish  of  Cambridge  society.    On 
Friday  night  we  were  at  a  small  party  at  Mrs.  Lowell's, 
where  we  met  the  Wares  and  Winsors,  formerly  of  Mil- 
ton but  now  living  here .    The  night  before  we  were  at 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  lecture  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  which 
he  discussed  our  present  condition  with  reference  to  Eng- 
lish opinion.    The  Hall  was  crowded,  and  the  lecturer 
greatly  applauded. . . .    His  brother  Charles,  who  is  he- 
retical on  certain  points  and  has  come  under  some  eccle- 
siastical censure  during  the  last  year,  sat  near  me. . . . 
He  was  extremely  susceptible  to  his  brother's  eloquence 
and  laughed  and  cried  by  turns  with  great  simplicity  and 
effusion,  as  the  French  say.    Charles  Beecher,  by  the 
way,  has  just  published  a  book  on  the  Atonement  and 
Eternal  Damnation ,  in  which  his  peculiar  tenets  appear . 
He  is  a  believer  in  Pre -existence,  like  his  brother 
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Edward,  and  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  punishments 
with  some  essential  modifications. . . .    What  you  say  of 
Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  very  natural  reflection  on  a  certain  part 
of  his  sayings,  but  he  was  not  in  reality  so  indifferent  to 
mankind.    Perhaps  these  | enclosed]  fragments  from  his 
journals  selected  by  Channing  in  his  "Reminiscences"  in 
the  Commonwealth  will  give  the  best  idea  of  his  whole 
mind  and  opinions.    Some  of  them,  yet  to  be  printed,  are 
of  great  beauty.    I  have  copyrighted  the  work  to  prevent 
these  being  cribbed  by  any  publisher  before  the  journals 
can  be  more  fully  edited.    I  still  continue  in  charge  of  the 
first  page  of  the  Commonwealth . . . .    The  Thackeray  arti- 
cle in  Jan.  15tn  is  mine. . . .    Concord  is  said  to  be  rather 
dull  in  consequence  of  so  many  families  being  away  this 
winter.    My  brother  Jo.  is  at  Exeter. .  .fitting  to  enter 
college  as  Sophomore  next  summer. . . .    We  are  now  ex- 
pecting to  go  back  to  Concord  about  the  lst  of  March  but 
not  to  go  again  to  housekeeping.    On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
probably  sell  my  house  and  either  board  or  hire  a  house 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years ....    A  trip  to  Europe . . . 
to  examine  prisons,  reform  schoolfs]  &c.  there  is  one  of 
the  things  that  may  come  to  pass. 
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Feb.  14,  1864,  Cambridge,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?San 
Francisco:   I  went  up  to  Dr.  Munde's,  at  Florence, 
[Mass.,]  to  see  about  my  wife's  going  there  to  board  for 
a  while  and  undergo  the  treatment,  but  she  will  not  proba- 
bly go- -at  least  not  at  present.    She  went  with  me  to  Low- 
ell, Tewksbury  and  Concord  and  then  to  Taunton  and  New 
Bedford.    Soon  we  shall  go  to  Plymouth  and  to  Newbury  - 
port.    In  New  Bedford  we  had  a  specially  good  time  among 
the  Quakers.    Here  we  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Cam- 
bridge society- -the  Peabodys,  Greeleys,  Storers,  Low- 
ells, Silsbees  of  Northampton  etc.    It  is  now  the  college 
vacation,  and  the  town  is  comparatively  empty. . . .    To- 
night we  are  going  in  to  take  tea  with  the  Hunts  and  Ap- 
thorps  in  Hamilton  Place .    The  great  topic  of  conversa- 
tion will  be  Weiss 's  Life  of  Parker,  which  has  just  come 
and  of  which  I  have  written  a  notice  in  the  Common- 
wealth . . . .    Today  I  heard  Wendell  Phillips  speak  in  the 
Melodeon  on  the  Duty  of  Plain  Speaking  with  particular 
reference  to  the  course  and  position  of  the  Administra- 
tion, which,  he  mentioned,  needs  constant  watching  and 
constant  advice  from  the  people ....    George  Thompson 
is  in  Boston  and  lectures  on  Tuesday;  a  week  after  he  will 
have  a  reception  by  the  people  of  Boston- -not  exclusively 
the  Anti-slavery  men.    He  is  a  younger  and  handsomer 
man  than  I  had  supposed,  looking  something  like  the 
Quincy  family.    Major  Stearns  has  resigned  his  post  in 
Tennessee  and  will  do  little  or  nothing  more  there  for 
negro  recruiting.    He  found  it  impossible  to  get  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  so  withdrew,  but,  he  says, 
the  work  will  not  stop .  Judge  Conway  of  Kansas  is  talked 
of  for  Commissioner  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Emancipation 
when  it  is  organized ....   I  hope  you  get  the  Commonwealth 
regularly. ...  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  Thoreau  papers? 
I  think  them  of  great  value.    Miss  Alcott,  you  see,  writes 
occasionally;  she  is  also  getting  out  a  novel,  as  I  hear. 
Mr .  Emerson  has  been  lecturing  this  winter  but  not  so 
much  as  usual. . . .    W111  Emerson,  Senior,  has  hired  the 
Whiting  house  for  a  year  and  very  likely  will  buy  it,  as 
Judge  Hoar  has  bought  the  Cheney  house .    Mr .  Channing 
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is  living  in  his  usual  mode;  frequently  he  inquires  for 
you  as  do  the  Ripleys  and  others.   Your  first  letters  from 
Arizona  will  be  received  with  great  satisfaction. ...    I 
dined  yesterday  at  the  club  with  Dr.  Estes  Howe,  who  is 
a  good  companion. 
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Mar.  13,  1864,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Arizona: 
I  want  to  take  the  liberty  of  printing  your  letters  now  and 
then  in  the  Com,  for  they  will  be  of  interest.    I  hope  you 
will  get  the  paper,  for  it  contains  many  things  you  will 
enjoy.    The  Letters  from  Boston  are  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Howe; 
the  editorials,  chiefly  by  Bird  Robinson  and  Elizur  Wright. 
We  are  living  for  the  present  at  the  Ripleys,  where  we 
shall  remain  until  May  and  perhaps  longer.    We  have 
given  up  housekeeping  and  shall  sell  a  part  of  our  furni- 
ture at  auction  next  Saturday- -and  the  house  when  we  can 
find  a  purchaser.    Your  goods  I  shall  store  with  my  own 
in  some  safe  place  marked  with  your  name ....    I  con- 
tinue to  like  my  work  and  can  find  enough  to  do  for  many 
years.    I  shall  begin  to  write  my  annual  report  about 
July  and  shall  print  it  in  October,  I  suppose;  it  will  be  a 
document  of  a  hundred  or  more  pages  with  many  tables 
and,  I  hope,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  questions  of 
"Pauperism,  Crime,  Disease  and  Insanity,"  which  I  am 
required  by  law  to  investigate.    I  still  find  time  to  edit 
the  first  page  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  how  long  I 
can  continue  to  do  so  I  don't  know.    I  do  not  write  much 
except  the  Literary  Review,  which  is  mainly  mine.    My 
wife  now  and  then  reviews  a  book,  as,  for  instance, 
Barnes'  Poems,  and  makes  some  of  the  poetical  selec- 
tions.   A  Miss  Wall  of  New  Bedford  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor; she  it  is  who  translates  from  Schiller  and 
writes  about  Lord  Herbert- -a  very  good  paper,  by  the 
way.    I  took  tea  at  Mr.  Emerson's  a  week  ago;  Mr.  E. 
is  very  well  and  is  editing  the  poems  of  Sadi  for  Ticknor. 
Young  W™  Emerson  is  dead  of  consumption;  he  was  bur- 
ied here  a  week  or  two  since.    His  father  is  coming  here 
to  live,  having  hired  Miss  Whiting's  house,  which  she 
vacates  in  April.    Mr.  Channing  I  see  occasionally;  he 
is  now  drinking  some  excellent  cider  of  mine  which  I 
wish  you  could  taste  with  me.    We  are  imbibing  it  here 
at  the  Old  Manse  in  great  abundance.    Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
quite  ill  and  will  soon  go  [on]  a  journey  for  his  health, 
Mr.  Alcott  is  busy  writing  essays  etc. ,  and  Miss  Alcott 
is  publishing  a  novel .   Mrs .  Ripley  is  in  her  usual  health 
this  winter  and  spring;  she  has  a  sick  day  every  now  and 
then  and  in  some  respects  shows  the  approach  of  age  for 
she  scarcely  remembers  at  all  the  things  she  reads  or 
hears  now,  while  her  memory  is  clear  on  all  events  of 
years  ago.    She  reads  much,  as  formerly,  and  just  now 
is  reading  Les  Miserables  in  French  with  great  satis- 
faction . 


To  Lyman  in  ?Philadel- 
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May  9,  1864,  Boston,  Mass. 
phia. 
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June  20,  1864,  Manchester,  N.H.    To  Lyman  in  ?Nova 
Scotia:   Can  you  find  time  to  write  for  the  Commonwealth 
some  account  of  the  gold  mines  of  N[ova]  Sfcotia],  or  are 
you  not  near  that  region?  A  comparison  between  them 
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and  those  of  California  and  Colorado  would  be  good,  and 
it  is  long  since  the  C  has  had  any  good  scientific  matter. 
I  have  finally  withdrawn  from  editorial  connection  with  the 
paper,  tho'  I  shall  write  for  it  now  and  then.    The  labor 
of  making  up  my  report  will  occupy  me  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  so  I  give  up  everything  else.  ...    I  found  at 
Albany  a  remarkable  man,  Amos  Pilsbury,  formerly  at 
the  head  of  the  Wethersfield  State  Prison  and  now  of  the 
Albany  Penitentiary,  a  great  House  of  Correction,  as  large 
as  our  Prison  at  Charlestown .    He  is  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  world  who  ever  made  a  prison  pay  its  expenses,  and 
he  did  it  without  crushing  or  starving  the  prisoners  but 
reformed  the  system  in  the  way  of  humanity  as  well  as 
economy.    He  is  a  N.H.  man  now  sixty  years  old  and  de- 
serving to  have  his  life  written.    Politically  it  looks  as 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  would  carry  everything  in  November. . . . 
I  wish  there  were  a  better  man,  but  we  can  make  him  do, 
I  suppose.    In  Concord,  all  your  friends  are  well,  I  be- 
lieve.  We  had  a  holiday  on  the  17tn  when  Mrs.  Mann  held 
her  second  fair  for  the  colored  children  of  Georgetown.   It 
was  a  lovely  day,  and  there  were  many  writers  from  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge.   Among  them  we  had  a  Mr.  Arnold 
at  the  Old  Manse,  who  has  written  a  book  of  travels  in 
Europe,  which  is  very  good  in  its  way.    He  is  a  class- 
mate of  James  Thayer ....    My  house  still  stands  empty 
and  does  not  find  a  purchaser  perhaps  because  I  have  not 
advertised  it.    Pickman  Mann  and  Mr.  Wasson  have  gone 
to  Labrador,  and  Horace  Mann  is  in  China  or  thereabouts. 
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July  10,  1864,  Florence,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  Nova  Scotia: 
Mr.  Sullivan  wants  to  know,  and  has  written  you,  I  be- 
lieve, if  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  a  bond  for  a  deed 
of  a  good  coal  tract  in  Nova  Scotia .    Whether  he  will  ever 
bring  his  plans  to  a  head  I  do  not  know  and  am  only  inter- 
ested in  them  for  his  sake  and  yours,  if  you  can  make  any- 
thing out  of  them ....   You  have  seen  by  the  Commonwealth, 
no  doubt,  the  death  of  Col.  Prescott;  his  funeral  was  very 
large,  and  the  church  decorated  with  great  beauty.    Since 
then  Josiah  Quincy  has  died;  we  are  having  a  great  many 
illustrious  deaths  this  year .   I  am  reading  the  4f    volume 
of  Carlyle's  Life  of  Frederic,  which  is  a  most  entertain- 
ing book  and  now  lacks  but  one  more  volume  to  complete 
it.    He  will  make  many  converts  to  his  way  of  looking  at 
Frederic  as  he  does  with  all  his  heroes.    I  am  to  review 
the  book  in  the  Commonwealth;  it  has  hardly  been  well  re- 
viewed in  this  country.    Fields  finds  so  great  a  sale  for 
Thoreau's  books  that  he  is  printing  another  Cape  Cod--as 
large,  I  suppose,  as  the  Maine  Woods  or  the  Excursions. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  also  preparing  a  volume  of  his  Letters . 
Mr.  Alcott  has  been  speaking  to  the  28t^  Society  in  Bos- 
ton--acceptably,  as  I  hear.    Una  and  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Ned  Bartlett,  Lilly  Nelson,  William  Simmons  and  Miss 
Swett  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Monadnoc,  where 
they  are  to  camp  out  etc.    At  the  Ripley s'  all  are  well 
as  usual. . . .    The  Bartletts  are  well;  the  Furnesses  are 
again  at  the  Pritchards'  this  summer,  and  Wm  F.  is 
painting  in  a  room  of  my  house  let  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Did  I  write  you  that  Amy  Goodwin  is  engaged  to 
a  Mr.  Thompson  and  that  Benjie  Mann  and  Mr.  Wasson 
have  gone  to  Labrador?    Mr.  Wasson  has  an  admirable 
notice  of  Mr .  Parker  in  the  last  Christian  Examiner  with 
a  passage  about  his  connection  with  John  Brown. 
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Aug.  5,  1864,  Clark's  Island,  Plymouth,  Mass.  To 
Lyman  in  Nova  Scotia:    As  for  Mr.  Sullivan's  mining 
schemes,  I  cannot  make  much  out  of  them,  though  he 
seems  to  be  persuaded  there  is  money  to  be  made.    His 
"bond  for  a  deed"  is  no  doubt  a  covenant  to  give  a  title 
to  land  under  certain  conditions;  he  seems  to  think  that 
these  can  be  got  without  money  in  hand,  but  I  suspect  he 
is  wrong.    His  last  suggestion  is  that  you  should  take 
charge  of  Gen.  Dix's  mining  operations  in  Colorado. 
Your  matrimonial  plans  also  seem  to  be  a  little  vague, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  entertain  them ....    But 
don't  wed  a  blue  nose  (the  eyes  may  be  of  that  color)  un- 
less she  is  a  coal  heiress  and  can  say  "All  mine  is  thine." 
Horses  can  be  profitably  got  in  Nova  Scotia  but  not  wives, 
I  fancy. ...    I  think  your  suggestions  about  a  mining  bu- 
reau and  the  labor  of  garrison  soldiers  are  very  good. 
Why  not  write  a  paper  for  the  Commonwealth  on  that  sub- 
ject?   I  still  write  some  of  the  longer  literary  reviews 
in  the  paper,  and  I  suppose  you  will  recognize  them  by 
the  style.    Lest  you  should  not,  however,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  reviewed  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Miss  Prescott,  the 
Latin  Grammars  and  Sawyer's  First  Gospel.   I  have  also 
written  a  short  article  about  Mr.  Parker's  connection 
with  John  Brown,  in  which  will  appear  an  extract  from 
Wasson's  notice  in  the  Examiner.    I  have  an  idea,  too, 
of  writing  a  paper  about  Goethe,  since  we  have  here 
Wilhelm  Meister  and  the  2nd  part  of  Faust.    Do  you  no- 
tice how  sharply  and  with  how  much  wit  the  Com .  attacks 
Mr.  Garrison?  This  is  done  by  Wm  Robinson  ("Warring- 
ton") and  Elizur  Wright- -the  latter  being  the  author  of 
"The  Prophet  turned  Politician"  in  this  week's  paper.   Mr. 
Apthorp  has  discontinued  his  paper  because  of  these  at- 
tacks on  Garrison  and  the  President. Your  pecuniary 

prospects  seem  to  be  very  bright,  and  I  hope  they  will 
all  be  realized.    But  why  return  to  Europe  again?   "Here 
or  nowhere  are  the  Indies."  Can  you  not  learn  more  now 
by  work  than  by  study;  or,  if  you  wish  to  observe  widely, 
where  will  there  be  a  better  field  than  in  this  country  for 
the  next  fifty  years?   "I  speak  as  a  fool,"  as  St.  Paul  says. 
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Oct.  23+30,  1864,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  in  ?Nova 
Scotia:    You  seem  to  be  as  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth 
as  I  am,  if  not  more  so.   I  keep  on  writing  for  it,  though 
I  have  not  the  time,  because  I  don't  want  to  see  it  degen- 
erate, and  there  is  nobody  else  to  attend  to  the  books  so 
faithfully  as  I  have .    I  have  also  written  an  occasional 
article  on  other  subjects--for  instance,  the  notice  of 
Col.  Lowell,  which  will  appear  next  Saturday.   You  knew 
him,  I  believe,  but  perhaps  not  so  well  as  I  did.    There 
has  been  no  loss  so  great  since  the  war  began- -among 
the  men  I  knew. . . .     [Oct.  30]     We  have  been  talking  of 
going  into  our  own  house  this  winter  and,  perhaps,  may 
still  do  so  in  February.    We  are  expecting  an  accession 
of  family  in  the  shape  of  a  son  and  heir  in  March,  but  we 
may  remain  at  Mrs.  Simmons 's  through  that  period. . . . 
From  your  long  silence  I  supposed  you  were  on  your  way 
home,  but  now  I  hardly  know  when  to  look  for  you.    You 
must  come  directly  here  if  you  do  not  find  me  in  Boston, 
for  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  you.    I  find  that  in  my 
first  year  of  office—from  October  '63  to  October  '64--I 
travelled  7000  miles  for  the  State  and  made  185  visits  to 
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100  different  places.  This  year  I  shall  not  travel  so  much, 
I  think.  I  am  now  writing  histories  of  all  our  public  insti- 
tutions and  preparing  tables  of  all  sorts  for  my  report.  I 
am  indebted  to  you  for  what  you  tell  me  of  the  paupers  &c . 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  election  comes  in  a  week  or  so,  and  I 
shall  vote  for  Lincoln,  who  is  sure  to  be  chosen,  as  I  think. 
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Feb.  16,  1865,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
Your  letters  have  kept  me  well  informed  of  your  deeds  and 
adventures,  and  the  last  one  contained  some  very  sensible 
remarks  on  the  currency,  but  I  fear  they  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to  in  the  hubbub  that  now  prevails,  so  I  have  not  of- 
fered them  for  printing.    I  incline  to  think  that  our  worst 
follies  in  the  financial  line  have  been  committed  and  that 
we  shall  do  better  henceforth. ...    If  you  are  not  here 
within  the  next  fortnight,  I  shall  expect  to  show  you  a  baby 
when  you  arrive.   The  1st  of  March  is  the  time  set,  and  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  not  be  much  delayed. . . .    There  is  not 
much  to  tell  of  the  Concord  people.    Mr.  Pritchard  has 
died,  and  Amelia  Eaton  has  got  married.    Everybody  is 
older,  and  some  families  that  you  knew  are  broken  up. 
The  Whitings  have  sold  their  place  and  left  Concord . 
Louisa  Alcott  has  written  a  taking  novel,  which  has  sold 
several  thousand  copies.    Mr.  Emerson  is  delivering  a 
successful  course  of  lectures- -which  you  saw  reported  in 
the  Commonwealth- -at  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Hart- 
ford, having  already  given  them  at  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.    Mr.  Alcott,  too,  is  lecturing  this  winter . 
Mrs .  Ripley  is  well,  though  feeling  more  and  more  the 
weight  of  age ....    I  hope  your  works  have  succeeded  in 
replenishing  your  exchequer  and  that  you  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  good  work  before  you .    Are  you  going  back  to  Nova 
Scotia?    Or  will  you  go  to  Chester  and  work  on  every  mine 
that  Dr.  Jackson  has  discovered? 
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Mar.  7,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Northamp- 
ton,  Mass. :   From  the  tone  of  your  letter  of  Sunday  I  half 
fear  you  may  not  be  coming  to  Concord  at  all,  but  that  you 
must  not  fail  to  do  for  you  must  see  my  boy. . . .    Thomas 
Parker- -that  is  the  name- -grows,  sucks,  kicks  and  squeals 
after  the  liveliest  sort. ...    Do  you  know  that  you  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  classmate  and  novelist?   James  Hosmer 
is  about  to  be  confined  with  a  novel  called  The  Thinking 
Bayonet,  which  I  have  promised  to  read  and  review.    He 
is  at  Deerfield,  you  know,  close  by  you. 
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April  10,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  War  and  peace  are  about  the  same  to  my  occupa- 
tions; only  the  taking  of  Richmond  will,  perhaps,  decide 
me  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington  in  May.   I  think 
about  the  20t"  I  may  go  to  Washington  and  Richmond  and, 
on  my  way  home,  stop  a  couple  of  days  in  Philadelphia. . . . 
If  you  see  Brooks  or  Mitchell  or  others  of  our  class  re- 
member me  to  them.    E.  L.  Pierce  told  me  Saturday  he 
heard  the  best  sermon  from  Brooks  he  ever  heard  in  his 
life  and  wants  him  to  come  and  lecture  to  the  Fraternity 
next  winter. . . .    Have  you  heard  that  Tom  Ward  has  gone 
to  Brazil  with  Agassiz?    So  it  is. 
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April  23,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
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delphia:    I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  have  found  out  the 
Clarks  in  Philadelphia.    Annie,  I  fear,  is  in  a  decline; 
she  has  been  losing  ground  for  several  years  now. .  .and 
so  it  is  that  Lizzie  is  not  wooed  and  won  by  some  worthy 
husband- -yourself,  for  instance.    She  is  brilliant,  charm- 
ing, domestic,  and  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world.   Pray 
see  as  much  of  her  as  you  can. . . .    Since  you  wrote  the 
national  tragedy  has  been  accomplished,  and  you  are  to- 
day in  the  penumbra  of  it,  I  suppose,  for  I  believe  the 
funeral  cortege  passes  this  day  in  Philadelphia.    It  is  a 
most  astounding  event,  but  I  see  in  it  more  good  than 
evil.    The  new  President  belongs  to  the  War  Democrats, 
who  of  all  men  are  best  able  to  pacify  the  country  and 
leave  matters  on  a  firm  basis.    Then  the  effect  of  the 
assassination  will  be  the  complete  destruction  of  all  that 
prestige  which  the  South  has  maintained  till  now,  here 
and  in  Europe.    At  least,  so  it  seems  to  me.    We  had 
here  on  Wednesday  very  impressive  services  in  the 
Unitarian  Church.    Mr.  Emerson  gave  one  of  his  best 
speeches,  and  Judge  Hoar  followed  him  in  one  of  his  best. 
The  verses  which  I  printed  in  the  Commonwealth  were 
read  but  not  sung.    If  Mr.  Emerson  can  be  persuaded  to 
print  his  speech  you  shall  see  it.    The  sorrow  for  the 
President  in  New  England  was  universal.    Mr.  Alcott 
is  today  preaching  in  Albany;  he  has  become  a  frequent 
preacher  and  has  a  considerable  hearing. . . .    You  know 
that  the  connection  between  Harvard  College  and  the 
State  is  about  dissolved,  and  the  body  of  the  alumni  to 
become  the  electors  of  the  Board  of  Overseers?    So  it 
appears. . . .   Hosmer  has  sent  me  his  novel,  The  Think  - 
ing  Bayonet .   It  has  good  passages  and  is  very  Hosmerian 
but  unequal  and  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  first  book  of 
his. 
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May  21,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   The  death  of  Booth  and  the  capture  of  Davis  give 
me  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  consent  to  the  hanging  of  the 
latter,  which  I  suppose  is  now  certain.    I  hope  to  be  in 
Washington  during  his  trial  or,  at  any  rate,  to  find  him 
a  prisoner  there.   I  shall  endeavor  to  get  the  President's 
permission  to  search  the  papers  found  at  Richmond  for 
documents  relating  to  Captain  Brown. . . .    The  carpenter 
is  soon  going  into  my  house  to  fit  it  up  for  my  occupancy 
in  September. 
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May  28,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  leave  Boston  at  5.30 
P.M.  on  Thursday,  go  to  N.Y.  by  the  Sound,  and  leave 
there  at  8  A.M.  on  Friday  morning,  reaching  Philadel- 
phia at  12 .    If  you  have  a  reasonable  certainty  of  being 
there  on  the  9tn  I  will  not  stop  but  push  on  to  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond ....    The  newspaper  scrap  you  send 
me  about  P.  Brooks  is  curious  enough. 
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June  2,  1865,  Chesapeake  Bay  on  board  steamer  for 
Richmond.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia. 
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June  7,  1865,  Washington,  D.C.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia:  I  went  to  Richmond  first  and  got  there  Saturday 
night  at  6.    I  came  away  at  6  yesterday  morning  after  an 
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interesting  visit  of  which  more  when  I  see  you. 
ing  now  to  the  assassination  trial. 
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I  am  go- 
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June  16,  1865.  Belle  Aire, 
Lyman  in  Philadelphia. 


opposite  Wheeling,  Va.    To 


July  6,   1865,   Boston, 
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Mass. 


To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia. 


Aug.  28,   1865, 
ampton,  Mass. 
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Hampton  Falls, 


N.H.    To  Lyman  at  North - 
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begin  housekeeping  again  next  week.  ...    I  went  yester- 
day to  the  funeral  of  Annie  Clark,  who  died  quite  sud- 
denly on  Sunday  after  a  lingering  consumption .    Today 
I  have  been  to  the  funeral  of  Lizzie  Cheney  (Mrs.  Tom 
Wheeler),  the  sister  of  the  Miss  Cheney  you  knew  here 
....    1  have  not  yet  quite  got  my  Report  off  my  hands, 
although  all  is  now  printed  except  some  Tables  and  an 
Index. . . .    The  Social  Science  work  takes  up  some  time, 
too,  and  my  Commonwealth  scribbling  requires  some 
attention  and  thought. ...    It  is  barely  possible  that  I  may 
go  to  Europe  this  year  with  Dr.  Howe,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  mentioned  yet. .  . .    Mr.  Charming  has  sold  his  house 
but  will  not  leave  town. 
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Sept.  13,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   I  am  glad  to  say  that  Jo.  is  much  better,  but  Sarah 
is  quite  ill  with  a  milder  form  of  the  same  fever,  and 
Charles  (the  Doctor)  is  also  sick  with  a  still  milder 
form. ...    In  Concord  the  great  topics  are  the  drought 
and  Edith  Emerson's  wedding,  which  will  come  on  the 
3  of  October. . . .    My  house  is  getting  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, and  we  expect  to  be  in  it  by  the  10tn  of  October. . . . 
I  wait  patiently  to  see  the  photographs . 
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Feb.  28,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Wheeler  at  Phila- 
delphia:   I  still  have  before  me  the  work  of  editing  the 
Social  Science  Transactions,  which  will  come  in  March, 
I  suppose,  and  in  the  later  spring  shall  write  another 
Prison  article  for  the  North  American.    So  my  hands 
will  be  full  enough. ...    I  have  just  given,  this  evening, 
my  annual  lecture  [before  the  Concord  Lyceum],  which 
this  year  was  on  John  Brown .    It  would  have  interested 
you,  I  think.    I  read  it  in  Hampton  Falls  Monday  night. 
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Oct.  17,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   The  wedding  of  Edith  Emerson  came  off  on  the  3r" 
with  great  eclat  and  the  happy  pair,  after  spending  a  fort- 
night at  the  seashore,  have  now  gone  into  their  house  in 
Milton  near  James  Thayer's.    The  great  bank  robbery  is 
an  interesting  topic,  but  I  forbear  to  treat  it.    I  was  not 
a  loser--nor  were  the  Ripleys  or  Emersons.   Mrs.  Mann 
lost  all.    My  brother  Jo.  is  better  and  so  is  Sarah. 


To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
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Dec.  1,  1865,  Concord,  Mass. 
phia. 
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Dec.  30,  1865,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   In  the  forthcoming  North  American  I  have  a  long 
article  on  Prison  Discipline,  which  I  am  to  follow  up  in 
the  summer  by  one  on  American  Prisons  etc .    My  Report 
is  now  all  printed  except  the  Tables,  which  are  nearly  all 
ready  for  the  printer- -in  all  a  volume  of  300  pages.    Dr. 
Howe  is  at  work  on  the  Report  of  the  Board,  which  will  be 
an  elaborate  essay  on  Pauperism  etc.    I  saw  Mr.  Lesley 
for  a  moment  at  the  Lowell  Institute  on  Wednesday,  en- 
gaged in  hanging  up  his  charts  for  the  evening  lecture, 
which,  by  Mrs.  Dall's  account,  was  very  good.    He  re- 
ported you  as  well  but  Mrs.  Lesley  as  quite  poorly.   I  am 
going  on  Wednesday  to  Springfield  to  spend  a  day  with  my 
brother  George,  whom  I  have  scarcely  seen  since  his  re- 
turn from  Europe.   We  are  to  dine  with  George  Curtis  and 
Sam  Bowles  at  his  house  and  there  discuss  "Civilization." 
I  expect  a  good  time. 
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Jan.  24,  1866,  Concord  via  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at 
Philadelphia:   At  last  we  have  a  good  prospect  of  going 
back  into  our  house,  for  we  have  engaged  a  good  girl  and, 
if  she  does  not  disappoint  us  like  all  the  rest,  we  shall 
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Mar.  25,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia:   Your  account  of  your  festivities  in  Phila.  and 
the  visits  of  and  to  the  fair  ones  were  as  entertaining  as 
your  descriptions  always  are.    Doubtless  you  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  single  for  so  long  in  order  to  describe 
these  charming  experiences- -for  could  a  married  man 
like  me  have  them?    I  trow  not. . . .    Our  town  meeting 
came  on  the  19tn,  and  I  then  brought  forward  a  motion 
in  favor  of  appointing  a  woman  on  the  School  Committee 
but  was  outvoted  about  two  to  one .    Next  year  we  shall 
try  it  again  and,  perhaps,  with  better  success.    So  you 
see  that  we  are  far  enough  from  equal  suffrage  in  Con- 
cord even! 
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April  7,  1866,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia. 
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May  8,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  I  went  to  Mr.  Emerson's  lecture  on  Saturday,  the 
only  one  probably  that  I  shall  be  able  to  hear.    He  began 
about  Common  Sense  but  gradually  tapered  off  into  an- 
other subject- -the  fluidity  of  thought  and  the  importance 
of  never  standing  still.    I  sat  with  Mr.  Alcott,  who  spoke 
at  the  Melodeon  on  Sunday  and  who  has  begun  to  publish 
some  "Tablets"  in  the  Radical.   Mr.  Charming  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  spend  another  evening  with  you  and 
have  some  more  eggnogs  of  which  he  was  quite  fond.   He 
is  now  about  moving  into  his  new  house  and  has  offered 
the  baby  a  rocking  horse  on  which  several  generations 
of  Channings  have  ridden ....    The  property  near  Mr . 
Emerson's  was  bought  by  Mr.  Staples- -the  large  estate 
for  $1040;  the  two  small  ones  each  for  $520--making  in 
all  about  $2100.    I  have  no  doubt  the  large  estate  can  be 
bought  now  for  $1200- -which  is  a  good  bargain.    When 
I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Emerson  that  you  had  some  idea  of 
buying  it  he  was  much  delighted. 
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May  16,  1866,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia. 
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June  17,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  Of  the  Reform  School  Conference,  which  was  an 
interesting  assembly,  I  gave  a  brief  account  in  the  Com. 
The  Boston  dailies  reported  it  quite  fully,  and  so  did  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  of  the  lltn  and  12tn,  which,  perhaps,  you 
have  seen .    We  spent  one  day  at  Westborough  and  one  at 
Lancaster;  to  the  latter  place  I  took  Mrs.  S.,  Ellen  Em- 
erson and  Martha  Bartlett,  who  enjoyed  themselves  great- 
ly.   I  read  two  papers  and  put  in  a  third  which  was  not 
read,  but  I  had  little  part  in  the  discussions. ...    I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Col.  Prescott  has  lost  her  little 
boy.    Edith  Forbes  soon  expects  hers. ...    In  Concord 
the  news  is  but  little.    Mr.  Charming  is  in  his  new  house, 
and  his  old  one  is  empty.    My  boat  is  newly  painted  and 
on  the  river,  but  I  have  not  used  it  much.    Mrs.  Ripley 
is  still  in  Milton,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  a  great  invalid. . . . 
Miss  Moore  gets  on  well  in  her  school,  but  her  successor 
in  the  private  school  is  not  liked.    Judge  Hoar  has  just 
come  back  from  a  trip  to  Western  Virginia  and  Cincin- 
nati. ...    I  made  the  acquaintance  at  Westborough  of  a 
young  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Buckalow,  of  James- 
burg,  N.J.,  who  have  friends  in  Philadelphia  and  are  very 
agreeable  people. 
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July  11,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  You  have  probably  detected  my  handiwork  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  will  recognise  my  description  of  Mo- 
nadnoc  there .    The  article  on  the  Harvard  overseers  is 
mine. . . .   Mr.  Emerson  was  much  pleased  with  your  veri- 
fication of  his  astronomical  statement,  which  I  showed 
him.    He  was  on  Monadnoc  for  a  couple  of  days;  Mr. 
Channing,  for  a  week;  and  Ellen  Emerson,  E.  Simmons, 
Edw.  Emerson,  Tom  Ward,  etc.,  for  a  week  too.    Annie 
Keyes  and  Una  Hawthorne  were  also  there  for  a  day  or 
two.    Edith  (Emerson)  Forbes  was  delivered  of  a  son 
yesterday  and  is  as  well  as  could  be  expected.    This  was 
exactly  9  months  and  6  days  from  her  wedding  night. . . . 
I  have  been  examining  in  Greek  at  Cambridge  two  days 
this  week  and  yesterday  examined  a  rebel  captain  and  a 
colored  lad- -both  Freshmen  in  Harvard  College.   Another 
colored  lad  is  to  enter  this  year .    Think  of  that  I 
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July  20,  1866,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia . 
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July  24,  1866,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.    To  Lyman  at  ?Phila- 
delphia . 
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Aug.  7,  1866,  Taunton,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Northamp- 
ton,  Mass. 
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Aug.  20,  1866,  Dannemora,  N.Y.    To  Lyman  at  Phila- 
delphia . 
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Sept.  17,  1866,  Boston,  Mass.  To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia: In  Concord  there  is  little  news  save  the  death  of 
Madame  Hoar,  the  Judge's  mother,  three  weeks  ago. 
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Nov.  1,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   We  had  a  good  meeting  at  N[ew]  Hfaven] .    The 
report  in  the  Tribune  is  full  of  errors.    The  Common- 
wealth had  a  brief  account,  which  was  good  so  far  as  it 
went;  the  Springfield  Republican,  a  better  one,  which  I 
will  send  you  when  I  get  a  copy.    I  will  also  send  you  a 
copy  of  my  Deaf  Mute  paper,  which  made  some  flutter- 
ing among  the  Hartford  people  and  was  discussed  for  two 
hours  I    The  Association  is  now  fairly  on  its  legs  and  will 
do  well,  I  think. ...    I  enjoyed  much  the  trip  up  the  Hud- 
son; it  is  a  noble  river,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  height  of  the 
autumn  beauty  of  the  foliage.   That  has  now  passed  away 
here  and  was  of  shorter  duration  than  common  but  very 
bright  while  it  lasted ....    Dr .  Bartlett  has  been  sued  by 
one  of  our  blacksmiths  for  malpractice  in  setting  an  arm, 
and  he  is  much  troubled  about  it.    It  is  generally  thought 
that  he  will  win  his  case.    By  the  death  of  Miss  Joy  of 
Waltham  the  Ripley  family  have  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars added  to  their  property- -the  daughters  getting  $2000 
apiece  and  Mrs.  R. ,  $3000.    You  ought  to  have  been  here 
to  help  eat  my  grapes ,  of  which  this  year  I  had  a  bushel 
and  a  half.    I  am  keeping  some  for  my  club  on  the  27^  of 
November . 
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Dec.  6,  1866,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia . 
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Dec.  14,  1866,  Holyoke,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia. 
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Jan.  3,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia :   Will  you  ask  your  photographer  if  he  can  enlarge 
the  figure  of  little  Mary,  leaving  out  the  others,  so  as  to 
bring  out  her  features .    If  this  can  be  done  with  any  good 
effect,  please  order  him  to  make  me  several  copies  of  it. 
Those  which  you  have  sent  are  very  good,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  them.    The  group  is  a  very  picturesque  one- -and 
the  only  picture  ever  likely  to  be  made  of  the  birthplace 
of  your  correspondent  is  that  which  you  took.   I  was  prob- 
ably born  in  the  west  front  room  on  the  ground  floor- - 
behind  the  lilac  bush.    What  you  say  of  Dorgan  is  sad  but 
not  unexpected .   He  is  fortunate  in  having  an  enthusiastic 
publisher  who,  I  hope,  will  bring  out  in  the  next  volume 
those  poems  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commonwealth . 
Give  my  remembrances  to  Dorgan;  he  is  just  about  your 
age,  it  seems.    I  had  thought  him  nearer  mine. 
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Feb.  4,  1867,  Boston,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
Your  long  letter  about  poor  Dorgan's  death  and  burial 
was  full  of  interest  to  me  and  deserved  a  speedier  an- 
swer. ...    I  wrote  a  little  notice  of  Dorgan  which,  per- 
haps, you  saw  in  the  Commonwealth .   I  am  glad  he  found 
so  good  a  friend  in  his  publisher. 
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Feb.  23,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   Your  letter  of  the  I6tn  came  duly  to  hand.    The  no- 
tice of  Dorgan  signed  "S.  S."  was  written  by  Miss  Bloede, 
daughter  of  the  Dr.  who  took  care  of  Dorgan.    My  notice 
was  the  editorial  one.    All  the  particulars  whfich]  you  give 
are  interesting. . . .    Since  writing  you  I  have  attended  the 
funeral  of  Miss  Whiting,  who  was  buried  here  on  Tuesday. 
She  died  at  Mr.  Barker's  in  Vermont  but  was  brought  here 
for  burial.    Her  illness  was  a  very  painful  one.    She  was 
52  years  old  but  seemed  much  younger  than  that.    The  Al- 
cotts  and  Mrs.  Ripley  are  much  better. . . .    Louisa  Alcott 
has  been  alarmingly  ill- -not  that  her  life  was  in  danger 
but  her  writing  organs --her  head  being  overworked  and 
taking  revenge  by  neuralgia .    She  is  now  forbidden  either 
to  read  or  write—which  is  to  her  a  great  deprivation. 
Her  father  is  the  worse  for  his  Western  tour  and  feels 
the  weight  of  old  age.    Mr.  Emerson  is  still  wandering  in 
the  West  lecturing  in  many  places.    He  is  to  be  home  in 
March.    My  Report  has  been  published. . . .    Since  finish- 
ing it  I  have  written  a  lecture  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
substance  of  which  will  appear  in  the  North  American 
for  April. ...    Dr.  Howe  will  sail  for  Europe  on  the  IS10 
prox.  to  be  gone  for  six  months.    Mrs.  Howe  will,  per- 
haps, go  with  him.    Besides  going  to  Greece  he  will  visit 
several  of  the  European  Charitable  establishments  and 
report  upon  them  next  winter.    There  is  a  possibility  that 
I  also  may  go  in  June  or  July,  but  I  doubt  it.    I  am  expect- 
ing a  sister  for  Tommy  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
this  fact  may  prevent  me  from  going  abroad  and  even 
from  visiting  you  in  March. . . .    My  brother  Charles, 
whose  little  girl  died,  as  I  wrote  you,  has  now  bought 
the  place  at  the  corner  near  my  mother's  and  is  going 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  spring.    Lewis  also  is  to  build  a  new 
house  nearby  in  a  year  or  two,  so  that  we  shall  have  a 
family  neighborhood  in  a  few  years.    My  sister  Helen  is 
now  visiting  here.    Edward  Emerson  has  left  the  West 
and  has  undertaken  to  cultivate  grapes  at  Milton  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother-in-law  Forbes.    This  is  partly 
because  Edward's  eyes  are  weak  and  he  cannot  use  them. 
Ellen  E .  has  devised  a  general  assembly  of  the  Concord 
people  on  Monday  evenings  once  a  fortnight,  which  every- 
body attends  and  which  are  very  agreeable . 
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a  friend  of  Conway's  and  the  author  of  a  book  about  Ven- 
ice which  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  best  of  recent  books 
of  travel.   He  lives  at  Cambridge,  not  far  from  Dr.  Pal- 
frey's, and  edits  the  Atlantic;  that  is  to  say,  he  reads 
MS.  and  writes  the  book  notices,  which  are  now  better 
than  ever.    I  shall  cultivate  him  as  much  as  possible, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  elect.    The  absence  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
Europe  makes  some  difference  to  me,  for  I  was  much 
with  him.    He  is  to  correspond  for  the  Advertiser  now 
and  then,  and  we  shall  hear  from  him  and  of  him  in  other 
ways. 


To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
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Mar.  14,  1867,  Boston,  Mass. 
phia. 

194 

Mar.  24,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   My  own  affairs  and  those  of  your  other  friends  here 
move  along  without  much  novelty  in  them .    The  death  of 
Wm  Furness  was  very  sudden  to  us,  and  there  is  a  sin- 
cere regret  for  him  both  here  and  in  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton.   I  do  not  hear  what  will  become  of  Mrs.  Furness, 
but  I  suppose  she  will  go  back  to  Philadelphia  when  her 
husband's  affairs  here  are  settled. . . .    Mr.  Emerson  has 
just  got  home  from  the  West  in  good  health  and  spirits . 
He  went  as  far  as  Lawrence  in  Kansas  to  the  West,  and 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  northward,  and,  as  usual, 
saw  many  memorable  things  and  persons .    I  suppose  his 
book  of  poems  will  soon  come  out. ...   I  have  lately  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  very  good  fellow,  W.  D.  Howells, 
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April  21,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   I  was  invited  to  give  a  poem  here  on  the  19tn  and 
so  had  to  grind  away  at  the  old  crank  again,  which  of 
late  I  have  pretty  much  given  up.    The  verses  were  well 
received  and  are  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  with  the 
other  exercises.    Judge  Hoar's  and  Mr.  Emerson's  ad- 
dresses were  excellent,  and  these  you  will  like  to  see 
when  they  are  printed;  the  day  was  fine,  the  audience 
large,  and  all  went  well.   Mrs.  S.  could  not  go  down  al- 
though Lucina  aforesaid  has  not  yet  hove  in  sight,  but  I 
took  Tommy  down  in  the  morning.   He  stood  on  the  base 
of  the  monument- -which  is  between  the  Middlesex  House 
and  the  Court  House- -and  said  he  would  "mell  of  the 
moniment,"  which  he  did  by  flattening  his  nose  against 
the  bronze  tablet.    There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the 
proper  form  of  an  enclosure  about  the  monument --Judge 
Hoar  and  some  others  taking  one  view,  and  Mr.  Keyes, 
Capt.  Nathan  Barrett  and  others  taking  another  view. 
I  side  with  the  latter  party  but  expect  to  be  overcome 
at  the  town  meeting  next  Saturday .    The  death  of  Mr . 
[George  Luther]  Stearns  you  have  already  seen  noticed 
in  the  papers,  of  course.   An  eulogy  of  him  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson will  appear  in  the  next  [April  26]  Commonwealth 
and  will  be,  of  course,  the  best  sketch  of  him.   He  was  a 
great  public  benefactor  and  a  true  friend  of  mine .   I  shall 
try  somewhere  to  sketch  him  as  he  seemed  to  me. . . . 
Judge  French,  formerly  of  Exeter,  has  bought  the  farm 
of  Capt.  Hubbard,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  and 
will  move  upon  it  in  a  few  days.    Mr.  Staples  is  building 
a  house  on  the  lot  that  you  did  not  buy  last  year,  having 
moved  away  the  two  Irish  houses.    The  courts  are  likely 
to  be  removed  from  the  town  and  the  courthouse  etc . 
sold  to  the  town  for  a  small  sum .    The  plan  is  to  use  the 
courthouse  for  a  school  building  and  the  jail  for  a  pub- 
lic library.    The  latter  is  the  oldest  prison  in  the  State. 
When  I  add  that  Mrs.  Mann's  house  is  newly  painted  and 
is  for  sale  I  have  given  you  town  gossip  enough. 

196 

April  24,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:   The  little  stranger  appeared  at  11  this  forenoon 
and  proved  to  be  a  boy. ...    He  is  a  stout  boy,  heavier 
than  Thomas  was,  and  now  awaits  a  name. 

197 
May  14,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  We  have  not  yet  named  the  boy,  but  he  will  proba- 
bly be  called  Frank  and  named  Francis  with  some  mid- 
dle name,  not  yet  decided- -perhaps  Bradford,  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Ripley- -and  so  that  his  initials  shall  be  F.B.S. 
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He  is  said  to  look  like  me  and  to  be  handsomer  than  Tom- 
my. ...   I  seem  to  see  very  little  prospect  of  visiting  Phila- 
delphia this  season. ...    If  you  will  han[g]  Jeff.  Davis  in 
Philadelphia  I  will  gladly  come  on  to  assist.    His  release 
on  bail  is  a  most  scandalous  affair  which,  I  hope,  may 
bring  both  him  and  Johnson  to  the  gallows,  though  I  have 
little  hope  that  it  will.    What  a  double-dyed  ass  Greeley 
has  shown  himself  in  this  matter!    Have  you  heard  that 
Storrow  Higginson  is  engaged  to  Una  Hawthorne?    Such  is 
the  fact,  surprising  as  it  may  appear.    It  has  been  made 
public  about  a  fortnight  and  took  everybody --not  excepting 
Una- -by  surprise.    Storrer  is  going  out  to  South  America 
to  teach  in  some  school  in  which  Sarmiento,  the  minister 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  interested.    The  Hawthornes 
are  going  to  Europe  in  course  of  the  year. 

198 
June  3,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia. 

199 
July  7,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
Monday  night,  tomorrow,  Geo.  Bartlett,  Miss  Alcott  etc. 
are  to  give  a  dramatic  entertainment  after  the  old  fashion, 
which  you  may  remember. Mrs.  Ripley  is  rapidly  fail- 
ing in  mind  and  body.    She  now  sees  nobody  but  her  own 
family  and  does  not  talk  much  that  is  intelligible. . . .    Mr. 
Emerson  will  give  the  Phi  Beta  address  this  year.    He  is 
well  and  active .    I  must  send  you  the  pamphlet  containing 
an  account  of  our  monument  dedication. . . .    Sam.  Hoar 
is  going  to  study  law  with  his  uncle  at  Worcester.    Anna 
Watson  is  engaged  to  a  young  Ladd  of  Portsmouth.    Do  you 
ever  see  the  Christian  Examiner?    The  July  no.  contains  a 
pen  portrait  of  your  humble  servant,  taken  by  J.  H.  Allen, 
who  writes  an  article  about  the  Westboro  school,  in  which 
there  are  many  errors. ...    In  my  own  official  work  I  am 
not  so  busy  as  at  some  other  times,  and  as  the  Legislature 
did  not  see  fit  to  put  my  salary  on  a  level  with  that  of  other 
officers  of  the  same  or  less  rank,  I  shall  not  feel  called 
upon  to  overwork  myself.    Still,  I  have  enough  to  do  for 
the  present  and  probably  always  shall  have . 

200 
July  30,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadelphia: 
Mrs .  Ripley  died  last  Friday  night  and  was  buried  yester- 
day.   For  weeks  before  her  death  she  had  seen  none  but 
the  family,  and  the  sadness  and  bewilderment  of  her  mind 
had  made  it  painful  to  see  her,  but  after  death  her  face 
was  as  lovely  as  it  had  been  for  the  best  years,  and  an 
expression  of  serenity  was  there  that  had  scarcely  been 
seen  during  her  illness.    For  the  last  few  weeks  she  had 
been  under  a  sort  of  paralysis  so  that  her  speech  was  not 
distinctly  understood,  nor  was  she  conscious  of  much  that 
was  passing.    Her  family  were  all  at  home,  including  Mr. 
Bradford  and  Gore,  who  came  on  from  Minnesota  three 
weeks  since.    She  died  at  Mrs.  Simmons 's,  where  she 
has  been  since  Thanksgiving,  but  was  buried  from  her 
own  house.    Dr.  Hedge  performed  the  services,  and  no 
else  spoke,  though  Dr.  Hill,  Judge  Ames,  Mr.  Emerson 
and  others  were  present.    The  bearers  were  Judge  Hoar, 
George  Brooks,  Col.  Lee  and  myself.    Her  grave  is  in  the 
cemetery,  not  far  from  those  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau 
and  near  the  graves  of  the  Emerson  family.    A  notice  of 
her  by  Mr .  Emerson  will  be  in  the  Advertiser  tomorrow 
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(this  is  confidential),  and  I  shall  have  one  in  the  Common- 
wealth.   She  was,  as  you  know,  one  of  my  best  friends 
from  my  first  acquaintance  with  her,  and  I  have  felt  very 
much  her  withdrawal  from  the  world,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years .    She  would  have  been  74  years  old 
today. . . .    Commencement  day  was  dull  enough  so  far 
as  our  class  was  concerned .    Only  about  a  dozen  were 
there. . . .    Thursday,  when  Mr.  Emerson  spoke,  was  a 
much  better  day.   It  is  not  improbable  that  Channing  and 
I,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Concord  young  people,  may 
go  to  Monadnoc  next  week  to  camp  out  for  a  few  days. 
Can  you  not  come  on  from  Phila.  and  join  us?   . . .   About 
the  middle  of  August  I  am  going  down  to  the  Cape  and 
Martha's  Vineyard  to  look  after  the  Indians.    That  also 
would  be  a  good  trip  for  you.   I  am  going  to  the  Vineyard 
from  New  Bedford  in  the  School  Ship. 

201 
Sept.  8,  1867,  St.  Albans,  Vt.    To  Lyman  at  ?Philadel- 
phia:    I  went  down  to  Plymouth  the  12^  of  August  for  a 
couple  of  days,  on  one  of  which  I  went  over  to  the  Island 
where  were  the  Alcotts,  Mrs.  Austen,  Miss  Fanny  Lom- 
bard and  other  ladies- -in  all  a  houseful.   Finding  no  room 
there  and  Uncle  Ed.  sick,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  spending  a 
week  there,  as  I  had  fancied  I  might  do,  and  went  off  in 
the  School  Ship  on  the  17th  of  August  to  visit  the  Camp 
Meeting  at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  Indians  on  Gay 
Head.    We  got  to  Holmes'  Hole  in  the  Vineyard  Sound 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  17*,  and  lay  there  at  anchor 
till  Monday  noon,  when  we  sailed  along  the  Vineyard  to 
its  Western  extremity,  which  is  the  singular  promontory 
called  Gay  Head- -composed  of  clay  of  various  colors  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  iron  ore  or  other  coloring  matter 
amongst  it.   There  we  anchored,  and  I  went  on  shore  and 
spent  the  night  in  the  lighthouse  while  my  companions 
went  back  on  board  the  School  Ship.   The  next  day  I  trav- 
ersed the  whole  length  of  the  island. .  .to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  the  deaf  mutes  on  the 
Vineyard.    Wednesday  I  revisited  the  Camp  Ground  and 
crossed  over  to  New  Bedford  whence  I  went  again  to  Ply- 
mouth to  take  tea  with  Gerrit  Smith,  who  had  come  down 
with  Mrs.  Smith  to  pay  Morton  a  visit.    While  we  lay  at 
Holmes'  Hole  we  went  on  shore  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  the  Camp  Meeting  which  is  yearly  held  in  a  grove  on 
the  edge  of  Edgartown.    It  was  the  strangest  sight  you 
ever  saw- -like  no  other  camp  meeting  or  place  in  the 
world. . . .    There  was  much  good  singing  and  some  good 
preaching- -a  great  deal  of  flirtation  and  company  keep- 
ing—some lewdness  and  much  enjoyment --but  little  of 
the  traditional  rigor  and  excitement  of  a  camp  meeting. 
I  enjoyed  my  three  days. .  .and  shall,  perhaps,  go  again 
in  October  to  confer  with  the  Indians  about  their  rights 
and  privileges. ...    If  you  see  the  Advertiser  you  may 
have  read  Redpath's  letters  there.    He  was  with  us  for 
a  day  or  two  on  the  Ship  and  has  written  some  amusing 
things  about  it.   We  had  on  board  one  of  the  funniest  men 
in  the  world,  William  Forbes  of  Marblehead,  a  class- 
mate of  Dr .  Bellows ,  who  told  more  good  stories  than 

you  ever  heard  in  the  same  time .    We  did  not  go  to 

Monadnoc  after  all,  and,  if  we  had,  the  incessant  rain 
would  have  driven  us  down  very  soon .    Mr .  Channing 
talked  of  going  as  far  as  Niagara  with  me  just  as  he 
talked  of  going  to  Plymouth  with  me,  but  he  did  neither 
and  has  been  at  home  all  summer . 
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Oct.  30,  1867,  Concord,  Mass.    To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 
phia:  Concord  has  lately  been  visited  by  a  French  prince 
and  an  English  Lord  and  Lady.    The  first  was  the  guest 
of  Judge  Hoar- -the  young  Prince  de  Broglie,  grandson 
of  the  Anti- slavery  Due  de  Broglie  and  greatgrandson  of 
Madame  de  Stael.    I  dined  with  him  there- -a  very  hand- 
some lad  of  21  of  thereabouts,  speaking  and  understand- 
ing English  but  imperfectly.    The  other  guests  were  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Prof.  Lowell  and  Elis.  Hoar.    Day  before 
yesterday  I  dined  at  Mr.  Emerson's  with  the  Lord  and 
Lady  Amberley--he  the  son  of  Earl  Russell  and  she  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderly.   They  are  very  agree- 
able people- -about  25  years  old- -not  handsome  nor  dis- 
tinguished looking  but  full  of  interest  in  everything  they 
saw.   They  are  to  go  with  me  on  Friday  to  the  State  Prison 
and  will  spend  a  week  or  two  about  Boston,  visiting  peo- 
ple, institutions  etc.    They  brought  me  a  letter  from  Miss 
Cobbe,  who  also  gave  them  one  to  the  Apthorps.    You  will 
have  heard  before  you  get  this  of  the  sad  news  about  Gov . 
Andrew.    It  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  will  recover. 
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Nov.  10,  1867,  Concord,  Mass. 
phia. 


To  Lyman  at  Philadel- 


FORTY- THREE  SANBORN  LETTERS  TO  CHARLES 

DUDLEY  WARNER  IN  THE  WATKINSON 

LIBRARY  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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Dec.  18,  1873,  Boston,  Mass.    Mentions  CDW's  wretched 
portrait  in  the  Jan. ,  1874,  Scribner's,  apologizing  for 
postponing  the  invitation  to  CDW  for  a  visit  to  Concord. 
Explains  the  factors  in  the  delay.    Says  CDW's  letter  and 
Dr.  Butler's  agree  in  the  inappropriateness  of  Hartford 
just  now  for  a  meeting  of  the  Assn.   Asks  about  Dr.  Hatch, 
of  Meriden. 


Dec.  27,  [71873] .    Postcard  acknowledging  receipt  of 
CDW's  letter  of  Nov.  13,  which  required  44  days  to 
come  120  miles,  thanks  to  the  "admirable  Boston  P.O.' 


July  26,  1874,  Concord,  Mass.    Explains  delay  in  answer- 
ing CDW's  friendly  letter.   Says  that  he  has  been  in  Cana- 
da and  N.Y.C.;  that  he  enjoyed  CDW's  visit  to  Concord, 
the  promising  "match  with  Mr.  Alcott,"  and  the  trip  to 
Walden  Pond.    Has  visited  Gerrit  Smith  at  Peterboro. 
Mentions  the  Philological  Convention,  Beecher  and  the 
Tiltons ,  and  the  Brooklyn  dialect . 


Aug.  24,  1876,  Boston,  Mass.    Asks  for  a  copy  of  CDW's 
book,  for  he  is  a  favorite  author  in  the  Sanborn  household . 
Has  been  reading  CDW's  article  in  the  Atlantic.    Cannot 
send  Prof.  Sumner's  or  Mr.  Walker's  papers.    Hopes 
for  a  visit  from  CDW  in  the  autumn.    "We  keep  a  few  old 
philosophers  in  stock  here,  ready  to  be  set  flowing  for 
the  benefit  of  our  friends .    To  such  a  feast  we  are  going 
Sunday  night  at  Mr.  Emerson's,  where  Mr.  Alcott  will 
converse." 


(Letters  to  CDW  were,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions to  be  noted,  sent  to  Hartford,  Conn.) 


Dec.  29,  1871,  Springfield,  Mass.    Agrees  to  join  CDW 
and  his  Commission  to  see  the  Charlestown  Prison  and 
will  meet  him  in  Boston.    Sends  him  copies  of  two  San- 
born North  American  Review  articles .    Expects  to  visit 
the  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Idiot  School. 


Feb.  17,  1872,  Springfield,  Mass.    Plans  to  visit  Hart- 
ford to  visit  CDW,  Dr.  [?Enoch  Cobb]  Wines,  Dr.  Butler 
and  others.    Would  like  to  dine  with  CDW  and  wife,  if 
convenient . 


Aug.  33  [Le.,  Sept.  2],  1876.    Sends  E.  Wright's  short 
report  on  gardens,  which  CDW  may  use  in  the  Hartford 
C  our  ant  near  the  morning  of  delivery.    Has  also  sent 
advanced  copies  of  printed  addresses  as  well  as  slips  of 
FBS's  reports  in  the  Springfield  Republican.    Says  CDW 
will  wish  to  print  Tilden's  address  to  the  Conference  in 
full. 

10 
Oct.  16,  1876,  Concord,  Mass.    Thanks  CDW  for  his 
My  Winter  on  the  Nile,  commenting  humorously  on  the 
portrait,  the  Egyptian  hens,  Mrs.  Hooker  and  those 
"wise  virgins  of  Glastonbury"  who  have  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Connecticut  vernacular .    "Is  it  true  that 
Job  mentions  the  wooden  nutmeg  in  their  version?" 


Jan.  1,  1873,  Concord,  Mass.    Says  the  first  act  of  the 
Butler -Boutwell  drama  before  CDW  got  clear  of  Boston, 
leaving  Wm.  Stevens  Robinson  free  for  journalistic  writ- 
ing.   He  can  write  CDW  a  weekly  letter  better  than  Mon- 
roe's.   Wishes  to  be  relieved  of  his  promise. 


Nov.  11,  1873,  Boston,  Mass.    Asks  for  advice  about  hold- 
ing a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Assn. 
in  Hartford  in  Jan.  or  Feb. ,  1874.    What  would  be  good 
topics  for  addresses? 


11 
Sept.  11,  1877,  Concord,  Mass.    Asks  for  copies  of 
the  Courant  that  reprinted  certain  of  the  Association's 
papers.    Hears  that  the  Courant  has  criticized  the  Assn. 
as  favoring  Tilden.    What  evidence  does  the  Courant 
offer?    "Tilden  was  invited  to  preside  at  the  Conference 
[on  Charities]  last  year,  because  he  was  Governor,  and 
he  accepted. .  .more  than  two  months  before  he  was 
nominated  for  President."   The  Free  Trade  Conference 
merely  met  in  the  same  building.    It  has  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Assn. 
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Sept.  15,  1877,  Concord,  Mass.  Comments  at  length  on 
the  facts  and  implications  dealt  with  in  his  earlier  letter, 
particularizing  about  Dudley  Field,  Judge  Foster,  Dexter 
Hawkins.  Asks  for  evidence  justifying  some  of  CDW's 
published  statements.  "I  wish  I  might  quiet  some  of  your 
anxieties  and  those  of  others." 

13 
Nov.  10,  1877,  Boston,  Mass.    Says  he  is  about  to  set  out 
on  a  membership  drive,  taking  him  as  far  as  N.Y.    Would 
like  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Assn.  as  he  passes 
through  Hartford.    (They  are  named.)   Asks  CDW  to  ar- 
range with  them  a  convenient  time  of  meeting.    Mrs.  S. 
will  accompany  him. 

14 
Dec.  13,  1877,  Albany,  N.Y.    Says  he  came  to  Albany  to 
promote  social  science  only  to  be  tempted  by  entertain- 
ments etc.    Says  he  and  Mrs.  S.  will  go  to  Hartford,  ex- 
pecting there  to  fall  under  Mrs.  Hooker's  enchanting 
snares.    Has  seen  Louis  Pilsbury,  State  Prison  Super- 
intendent and  head  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary .    (He  has 
made  Sing  Sing  self-supporting!)   Says  he  will  write  a 
letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican  about  Pilsbury  soon . 
Mentions  a  slight  hope  for  Samuel  Bowles's  recovery. 
Travelled  part  of  his  journey  with  W.  D.  Howells. 

15 
Jan.  18,  1878,  Boston,  Mass.    Says  Dr.  Lincoln  will  be 
less  helpful  than  Waring  of  Newport  or  Eliot  Clarke,  son 
of  J.  F.  Clarke,  now  supervising  the  sewer  of  Boston. 
Thanks  CDW  for  his  good  words  about  Samuel  Bowles  de- 
ceased.   "The  Boston  tributes  generally  are  marred  by 
too  much  Boston.    I  wrote  in  the  Republican]  a  special 
memorial  of  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  man. . . ."   Goes  to 
Springfield  until  after  the  public  funeral.    Intends  to  send 
CDW  a  copy  of  his  Memoirs  of  John  Brown,  published  in 
an  edition  limited  to  100  copies. 

16 
Jan.  28,  1878,  Concord,  Mass.    Says  he  thought  Bird's 
speech  [?at  Bowles's  funeral]  a  good  one,  though  it  con- 
tained few  reminiscences .    Comments  on  the  services 
and  Hartford's  contribution.    Mentions  his  Memoirs  of 
John  Brown  in  an  edition  of  150  copies. 

17 
Mar.  6,  1878,  Concord,  Mass.    At  last  sends  the  prom- 
ised copy  of  the  Memoirs,  enclosing  a  slip  printed  in  the 
Republican  containing  "some  facts  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  little  book."   Regrets  the  many  misprints.    Says  he 
expects  soon  to  deal  with  the  "Gerrit  Smith  business. 
Frothingham  is  perfectly  right  in  his  facts  but  has  not 
shown  much  tact  in  presenting  them." 

18 
Mar.  21,  1878,  Concord,  Mass.    Says  remarks  CDW 
quotes  from  him  on  the  Adirondacs  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  'those  in  my  letter  [to  the  Republican]  this 
week."   Mentions  Edward  Beecher,  Joseph  Cook  and 
Whitelaw  Re  id.    Says  he  has  written  a  private  letter  to 
George  Putnam  in  the  Library  Table .    "I  believe  I  could 
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get  the  Tribune  to  publish  Paul's  epistles  in  full,  by 
writing  them  as  private  letters  to  Horace  White,  and 
none  of  Re  id's  readers  except  Gail  Hamilton  would  find 
out  the  pious  fraud." 

19 
Mar.  31,  1879,  Concord,  Mass.    Says  he  did  not  know 
that  CDW  was  coming  to  Boston.    Asks  him  next  time  to 
include  Concord.    Hopes  that  CDW  will  come  in  the  sum- 
mer with  his  family  to  study  at  the  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy.    Sends  prospectus  for  the  "Conference  of 
Charities,  1879"  and  "The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
and  Literature." 

20 
June  24,  1879,  Concord,  Mass.    Invites  CDW  and  wife 
for  the  July  4  weekend,  mentioning  the  projected  festivi- 
ties.   Says  Emerson  will  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.   The  Fortnightly  Club  would  welcome  a  paper 
from  CDW  on  any  subject  that  might  interest  him-- "the 
Westminster  Catechism,  the  Infinite  Soul,  or  any  other 
light  and  amusing  topic. .  .with  Mr.  Alcott  for  hiero- 
phant. ..." 

21 
June  30,  1879,  Concord,  Mass.    Would  like  to  meet 
CDW's  train  somewhere  and  bring  him  to  Concord.    Dis- 
cusses time  tables.    Includes  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities. .  .June,  1879, 
edited  by  himself. 

22 
July  25,  1879,  Concord,  Mass.    Sends  CDW  the  last  re- 
vised program  of  the  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  with 
an  account  of  his  busy-ness. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  Sec- 
Retary  of  the  Concord  Summer  School ! 
Too  much  philosophy  may  snap  his  neck, 
Or  turn  him  from  an  author  to  a  fool. 

23 
Jan.  8,  1880,  Concord,  Mass.    Sends  a  copy  of  the 
long-delayed  book  by  Dr.  [?Enoch  Cobb]  Wines,  hoping 
CDW  will  be  able  to  get  a  notice  into  the  Atlantic  for 
March.    Mentions  that  next  Sunday's  Republican  will 
publish  "some  touching  verses  by  Mr .  Alcott  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  Madame  Nieriker,  which  I  hope 
you  will  reprint  in  the  Courant  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Connecticut  friends.    He  has  printed  them  himself  on 
sheets  to  send  his  personal  friends,  but  allows  me  to 
make  them  public  in  the  way  I  mention."   [See  Sanborn's 
"May  Alcott,  Artist,"  Springfield  Republican. ,  Jan.  3, 
1880,  p.  4.] 

24 
May  7,  1881,  Concord,  Mass.    Wishes  Mrs.  Warner  a 
good  voyage .    Hopes  CDW  will  edit  the  Houghton  biogra- 
phies without  fail.    Hopes  Houghton  "will  stay  abroad 
until  Osgood  and  Howells  have  forgiven  him,  and  will 
leave  the  whole  thing  in  your  hands."   Mentions  the  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward,  who  plans  a  life  of  Theodore  Parker. 
Sanborn  has  materials  for  an  autobiography  of  Parker 
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which  he  means  to  publish  on  Aug.  24,  Parker's  birthday. 
Says  Houghton  has  asked  him  to  do  a  life  of  Thoreau.    "I 
have  written  out  and  sent  to  Moses  King. .  .for  his  Regis- 
ter the  story  about  Thoreau  I  once  told  you." 

25 
May  18,  1881,  Concord,  Mass.    Approves  CDW's  posi- 
tion regarding  the  editorship  of  the  Houghton  biographies 
and  will  confer  with  him  about  Parker  and  Thoreau.    An- 
nounces an  edition  of  Parker's  "Prayers."   Hopes  to  issue 
the  Parker  autobiography  in  August  or  October .    Says  the 
club  will  meet  at  his  house  next  Saturday  evening  to  hear 
FBS  read  from  Parker's  ms.  journal,  now  in  his  hands. 

26 
June  24,  1881,  New  York,  N.Y.    Says  he  might  have  the 
Thoreau  book  ready  by  March  1  next,  but  not  sooner. 
Asks  whether  CDW  wants  it  earlier.    Expects  to  see 
Wayland  in  two  hours. 

27 
Aug.  26,  1881,  Concord,  Mass.    Desires  enough  pull- 
sheets  of  CDW's  address  on  American  Journalism  to  fur- 
nish a  dozen  newspapers  in  Boston,  N.Y.  and  the  West. 
Asks  whether  the  Courant  will  want  Prof.  Wayland 's  paper. 


28 
Oct.  3,  1881,  Concord,  Mass.    Is  sorry  that  Dr.  H[olmes] 
will  not  do  the  Emerson  volume  for  the  series.    Suggests 
inviting  Dr.  Bartol.    "He  has  long  been  a  friend  of  R.W.E. , 
is  more  like  him  in  mind  than  anybody  who  writes  now,  and 
can  work  easily—even  rapidly.    I  agree. .  .that  Cabot  is 
not  just  the  man."   Says  he  has  no  suggestions  for  doing 
Whittier.    Suggests  Wendell  Phillips  for  the  volume  on 
Mrs.  Child,  Edmund  Quincy  and  the  other  anti-slavery 
people.    Says  Mrs.  S.  will  enclose  a  few  lines. 

29 
May  30,  1881,  Concord,  Mass.    To  CDW  c/o  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, London.    Plans  to  see  Mr.  Houghton  and  ask  him  the 
suggested  question  about  Dr.  Holmes,  who  has  been  over- 
worked in  the  Medical  School.    (H.  had  also  refused  to 
write  a  poem  on  Emerson  for  the  opening  of  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy.)   Says  he  is  at  work  on  a  Memoir  of 
Emerson--to  appear  in  the  Phila.  edition  of  Chambers* 
Cyclopedia- -which  he  will  later  expand  into  a  book  to  be 
published  next  winter  and  may  expand  for  yet  another 
work.    Is  pleased  with  CDW's  reaction  to  his  Thoreau. 
"I  have  changed  the  Oscar  Wilde  passage  as  you  suggest. 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  trench  too  much  on  what  Houghton 
had  already  printed  in  his  Thoreau  books- -and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  some  of  my  omissions .    I  believe  I  have 
made  a  readable  book  and  prepared  the  way  for  one  or 
two  others."   Thinks  Houghton  should  hasten  the  Emerson 
volume,  there  being  a  demand  for  "everything  relating 
to  the  Concord  authors ."  Describes  the  beautiful  death 
of  Emerson.    "I  suppose  I  was  the  last  person  whom  he 
recognized- -besides  his  own  family- -and  his  last  look 
in  my  face  was  the  same  unmortal  smile  I  had  so  often 
seen.    His  death  changes  the  aspect  of  this  town  and  of 
the  world. . . ."   Asks  CDW  to  attend  the  Commemoration 
at  the  School  of  Philosophy  on  July  22 . 


30  1894 

Jan.  31,  1885,  Boston,  Mass.    Gives  a  detailed  opinion 
about  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  warden  of  the  Con- 
cord Reformatory.   Suggests  allowing  Prof .  Francis  Way- 
land,  of  New  Haven,  to  confirm  or  correct  his  picture. 

31 
May  7,  1885,  Ithaca,  N.Y.    Says  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  de- 
sires an  address  from  CDW  on  some  phase  of  the  Prison 
Question,  based  on  his  labors  in  Conn,  and  his  article  in 
the  North  American  Review  on  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 
Says  Pres .  Cleveland  will  be  present  and  might  help  the 
Courant  and  the  new  dispensation.   Says  he  is  giving  lec- 
tures in  Ithaca  on  practical  social  science,  with  illustra- 
tive visits  to  Elmira  and  to  the  Willard  and  Utica  asy- 
lums.   Has  delivered  a  discourse  on  "Immortality"  and 
read  proof  on  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  to  be  pub- 
lished about  June  1 .    Says  he  did  not  take  quite  so  absurd 
a  view  of  H[uck]  Finn  as  some  Concord  neighbors.    Says 
he  is  called  "Professor"  at  Cornell  University. 

32 
Jan.  4,  1886,  Concord,  Mass.  Asks  CDW  to  help  him 
meet  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Hartford, 
for  an  autograph  of  John  Brown .  Asks  him  to  read  the 
enclosed  letter  of  John  Brown,  Jr.  Notes  that  Wendell 
Garrison  and  Godkin  could  not  keep  their  hands  from 
Samuel  Bowles's  eyes  et  jam  sepultis. 

33 
Jan.  4,  1890,  Concord,  Mass.    To  CDW,  Boston,  Mass. 
Encloses  a  few  pages  concerning  a  new  experiment  that 
may  interest  CDW  and  deserve  publicity  in  the  Courant . 
Says  [Alice]  Cooke  is  a  person  worth  knowing.    Hopes  to 
meet  him  at  the  Round  Table  next  Thursday.    Says  the 
Sanborns  plan  to  sail  for  Europe  in  February,  going  to 
Athens  and  thence  to  Sicily. 

34 
June  28,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Says  Prof .  Francis 
Wayland  has  informed  him  of  CDW's  willingness  to  read 
a  paper  on  prisons  before  the  Social  Science  Assn.  next 
September.    Asks  for  the  exact  title.    Suggests  that  the 
"extraordinary  newspaper  persecution  of  our  friend 
Brockway  at  Elmira"  would  be  a  good  topic.    Encloses 
a  tentative  list  of  speakers . 

35 
July  5,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Discusses  the  placing  of 
Prof.  Francis  Wayland's  paper  in  the  forthcoming  pro- 
gram and  the  advisability  of  having  the  Elmira  question 
handled  by  CDW. 

36 
July  21,  1894,  Plymouth,  Mass.    Sends  latest  circular 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Assn.  which  assigns  an 
evening  for  CDW's  paper.    Suggests  CDW  visit  Elmira 
before  September,  if  possible;  the  inquiry  will  probably 
continue  until  October.    Says  he  is  attending  the  Ethical 
School  for  a  few  days . 
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July  27,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Discusses  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  American  Social  Science  Assn.  about  print- 
ing abstracts  of  papers  delivered  at  its  meetings .    Makes 
suggestions  about  CDW's  paper  on  "The  Elmira  System." 
Which  of  the  other  forthcoming  papers  would  the  Hartford 
Courant  like  in  advance  of  delivery? 


be  encouraged  to  give  Brockway  a  hearing. 
Brooks  could  manage  for  a  parlor  lecture, 
is  not  yet  strikingly  visible  in  him. 


1900 
Graham 
Says  age 


38 
Aug.  20,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Promises  to  give  CDW's 
Elmira  paper  publicity  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  New 
York  Sun  and  elsewhere.    Encloses  a  note  on  the  subject 

Mentions  a 
Stephen 


from  Judge  Francis  Wayland,  of  New  Haven, 
recent  meeting  of  the  "Ethicals"  at  Plymouth,  Dr. 
Smith  and  Ellery  Channing. 


39 
Sept.  19,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Sends  a  clipping  from 
the  New  York  Herald  of  his  letter  to  the  editor  in  defense 
of  CDW  regarding  the  Elmira  Prison  System .    Says  Mrs . 
C.  R.  Lowell  has  come  out  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
against  Brockway,  a  reaction,  doubtless,  against  what 
CDW  has  said  against  sentimentalists .    (Higginson  had 
likewise  been  bothered.)  Asks  for  CDW's  paper  and  what 
the  Hartford  Courant  has  published  about  relief  of  the  un- 
employed "from  our  report." 

40 
Sept.  25,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Speaks  of  CDW's  repu- 
tation in  the  newspapers,  especially  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  New  York  Sun,  the  former  endorsing  Mrs .  C .  R . 
Lowell.    Says  he  has  been  interviewed  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  said  a  "different  lot  of  things."   Recommends 
inexpensively  reprinting  CDW's  paper  as  a  separate  from 
American  Social  Science  Assn.  types.    Has  talked  with 
hard-to-convert  Higginson  about  the  paper,  which  should 
be  in  type  by  Oct .  5 . 

41 
Oct.  13,  1894,  Concord,  Mass.    Announces  completion  of 
the  printing  of  CDW's  reprints.    Some  still  lack  covers. 
Mentions  how  many  copies  CDW  and  Mr.  Round  will  each 
receive  and  comments  on  the  reported  verdict  in  Mr. 
Brockway 's  case. 

42 
Aug.  13,  1900,  Concord,  Mass.    Encloses  a  letter  to 
Mrs .  Lincoln  (of  the  same  date)  with  a  long  extract  of 
a  letter  dated  Aug.  10  to  FBS  from  Z .  R.  Brockway,  who 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  Elmira  Reformatory  under  a 
cloud.    FBS  asks  Mrs.  Lincoln:    "Will  it  not  be  practica- 
ble to  give  Mr.  B.  chances  to  explain  and  illustrate  his 
system  in  lectures  in  New  England?"   Recommends  Brock- 
way as  a  possible  lecturer  after  his  retirement.    Says  he 
has  been  in  N.H. ,  vindicating  the  "ancestor  of  6, 000  liv- 
ing Americans  besides  myself  "--Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler-- 
"from  the  aspersion  of  parsons." 

43 
Aug.  16,  1900,  Concord,  Mass.    To  CDW,  Manchester, 
Mass.    Writes  before  CDW  leaves  Manchester  to  report 
that  Mrs .  Lincoln  agrees  with  the  suggestion  about  en- 
gaging Brockway  to  lecture .    Mentions  places  which  might 
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ABBOT,  EDWIN  HALE,  11 

ABBOT,  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD,  the 
brother  of  Edwin  Hale  Abbot  takes 
charge  of  Sanborn's  school,  11-12 

ABOLITION:    practical  a,  is  happening 
in  Missouri  on  a  great  scale,  33; 
French  books  on  a.,  33 

ABOUT,   EDMOND  FRANCOIS  VALEN- 
TIN:   The  Roman  Question,  32 

ACTON,  MASS.,  11;  its  Company  in 
the  Civil  War,  30 

ADAMS,  DR. :    his  funeral  at  Waltham, 
30 

ADAMS,  MARTHA,  22 

ADAMS  HILL,  26 

ADIRONDACS,  19,  48;  hiding  place  of 
the  family  of  John  Brown,  14 

ADUNAMIA,  15 

AESCHYLUS:    Seven  against  Thebes, 
19;  The  Suppliants,  19 

AGASSIZ,  ALEXANDER,  the  school- 
master, 15,  17?,  23-24,  33;  Ellen 
Emerson  at  his  school,  24 

AGASSIZ,  IDA,  is  at  the  Emersons',  33 

AGASSIZ,   LOUIS,  34,  42?;  entertains 
Emerson  at  dinner,  13;  is  ill  and  does 
not  lecture,  16;  slashes  at  Darwin,  22, 
29;  has  published  his  third  volume,  29 

AGASSIZ,  MRS.  LOUIS,  27 

AGASSIZ,  PAULINE,  is  in  Concord  visit- 
ing Edith  Emerson,  25 

ALBANY,  N.Y.,  15 

ALBANY  PENITENTIARY,  41 

ALCOTT,  ABBA  MAY  (Mrs.  A.  B.),  is 
at  Syracuse  this  winter,  28 

ALCOTT,  ABBY  MAY  (dau.  of  A.  B.  Al- 
cott),  gives  drawing  lessons  in  San- 
born's school,  31 

ALCOTT,  AMOS  BRONSON,  7,  25,  29, 
35,  39,  47;  hierophant  of  Concord,  48; 
is  now  (1858)  living  in  Concord,  14;  has 
just  lost  a  daughter,  14;  will  examine 
students  at  Sanborn's  school,  18;  has 
begun  a  series  of  evening  meetings  on 
education,  19;  reads  the  service  com- 
memorating Capt.  John  Brown,  21;  at 
a  school  meeting,  25;  helped  write  the 
town  school  report,  23;  stood  by  San- 
born in  his  affair  with  the  Government, 
24;  is  about  to  take  a  class  in  Sanborn's 
school,  25;  plans  conversations  for  the 
winter,  27;  holds  conversations  in  San- 
born's schoolroom;  the  subjects  are 
listed,  28;  debated  at  the  Teachers* 
Caucus  in  Boston,  28;  has  a  book  in 
mind,  28;  at  work  on  the  "Concord 
Book,"  29;  will  contribute  something 
himself  to  the  "Concord  Book,"  29;  was 
reelected  Superintendent  of  Schools,  29; 
is  busy  with  his  school  reports,  29-30; 
has  finished  his  conversations,  which 
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were  not  a  great  success,  29;  is  laid 
up  with  a  sprained  leg  but  serene  as 
ever,  31;  is  active  with  his  manu- 
scripts, 32;  will  have  tea  with  San- 
born, 33;  gave  a  conversation  on 
"Friendship"  at  Mrs.  Quincy's,  35; 
brought  the  dying  Thoreau  a  copy  of 
Hippocrates,  35;  read  passages  from 
Thoreau's  writings  at  his  funeral, 
36;  reads  his  papers  to  Sanborn  and 
takes  his  criticism,  36;  is  coming 
on  the  stage  as  a  writer,  36;  may 
offer  a  course  in  Emerson's  poems, 
37;  is  busy  writing  essays,  40;  is 
lecturing,  42;  speaks  acceptably 
before  Parker's  congregation,  41; 
preaches  in  Albany;  has  become  a 
frequent  preacher,  42;  begins  pub- 
lishing his  "Tablets"  in  The  Radical, 
43;  is  the  worse  for  his  Western 
tour,  45;  teachers  and  Committee 
of  the  town  schools  to  meet  at  his 
home,  17;  his  conversations  de- 
scribed as  monologues--some  ex- 
cellent; others  dull,  36;  his  touching 
verses  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Madame  Nieriker,  48;  "The  Forest- 
er," 35 

ALCOTT,  ANNE,  married  John  Pratt, 
25 

ALCOTT,  ELIZABETH:   her  death  and 
funeral,  14 

ALCOTT,  LOUISA  MAY,  21;  is  writing 
a  novel,  28;  will  have  tea  with  San- 
born, 33;  writes  for  The  Common- 
wealth, 40;  has  written  a  taking  nov- 
el, 40,  42;  is  alarmingly  ill,  45;  re- 
turns to  dramatic  entertainment,  46; 
her  song  written  for  the  Town  School 
Exhibition,  23 

ALCOTT,  MAY.    See  Abby  May  Alcott. 

ALCOTT  FAMILY,  21,  45-46;  will  act 
in  plays  in  the  Town  Hall  this  winter, 
21;  interested  in  theatricals,  28 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  13? 

ALLEN,  CHARLES  A.:   his  examina- 
tion of  the  town  schools,  23;  teacher 
in  the  Concord  High  School,  26;  may 
go  in  Capt.  Prescott's  company,  33 

ALLEN,  J.  H.,  46 

ALLEN  FAMILY  are  making  a  Greek 
Reader,  33 

ALLYNE,  DR.,  of  Duxbury,  33 

ALLYNE,  MR.,  a  suspended  junior 
from  Harvard,  33 

ALMSHOUSES,  39 

ALPHABET:    significance  of  the  a.,  14 

AMBERLEY,  JOHN  RUSSELL,  VIS- 
COUNT:   Emerson's  guest,  47 

AMBERLEY,  KATHARINE  STANLEY 
RUSSELL,  at  Emerson's,  47 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSN. , 
47,  49;  its  liberal  policy  about  print- 


ing abstracts ,  50;  Transactions, 
43 

AMES,  JUDGE,  46 

AMES  FAMILY,  30 

ANDERSON,  DR.  CHARLES  L. :    a 
friend  of  Thoreau's  in  Minnesota, 
36;  the  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  who  will  lead  Edward  Emer- 
son's party  to  California,  37 

ANDREW,  GEORGE,  35 

ANDREW,  GOV.  JOHN  ALBION/  26; 
his  project  for  a  school  for  agri- 
culture, 38;  is  dying,  47 

ANGELO:    his  horses,  22 

ANGIER,  REV.  LUTHER  H.:  San- 
born resists  his  attacks  on  local 
dramatic  productions,  14 

ANNAPOLIS,  13,  17 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  19 

ANTI-SLAVERY  CAUSE,  13-14;  see 
also  Slavery. 

APTHORP,  MR.  or  MRS.,  18,  35,  41 

APTHORP  FAMILY,  14,  26,  40,  47 

ARISTOPHANES:  Acharnenses,  37; 
The  Birds,  14,  33 

ARISTOTLE,  22 

ARIZONA,  39-40 

ARNOLD,  HOWARD  PAYSON:  Euro- 
pean Mosaic,  41 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,   14-15,  17-20, 
22,  24,  28,  31,  33-37,  47-48;  un- 
justly reviewed  Redpath's  book  on 
John  Brown,  22 

ATONEMENT,  39 

AUSTEN,   MRS.,  46 

AYTOUN,  WILLIAM  EDMONSTOUNE, 
21 
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BACON,  DELIA  SALTER:   Philosophy 
of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  34 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  33;  theory  of  his 
authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
34 

BADGER,  WILLIAM  WHITTLESEY,   8 

BAEHR,  JOHANN:    Herodotus,  33 

BAKER,  MRS. :  her  boarding  house  in 
Cambridge  near  the  Baptist  Church, 
39 

BANGOR,  MAINE,  19 

BANK  ROBBERY,  43 

BANKS,  GEN.  NATHANIEL  PREN- 
TISS, 39;  met  Sanborn  at  a  dinner 
in  Boston,  13;  his  eyes  have  a 
crafty  look,  14 

BANKS,  MRS.  NATHANIEL  PREN- 
TISS, 27? 

BAPTIST  CHURCH  in  Cambridge,  39 

BARBER,  MRS. ,  sister  of  Alice  Jack- 
son, 39 


BARBER  FAMILY  have  gone  to  Roxbury, 
28 

BARKER, ,  chaplain  of  the  14th 

Massachusetts  Regiment,  32 
BARKER,  MRS. :    about  to  open  a  sewing 
school  in  Concord,  31;  her  hospital 
work  in  Washington,  32;  Concord  wom- 
en organize  to  supply  articles  needed 
for  her  work  in  Washington,  32;  does 
not  praise  Emerson's  Washington  lec- 
ture, 35 

BARKER,   STEPHEN,   7?,  17,  45? 

BARLOW,  GEN,  FRANCIS  CHANNING, 
10;  and  his  mother,  37 

BARNES,  WILLIAM:   Poems  of  Rural 
Life,  40? 

BARRETT,  COL.  JAMES,  commanded 
the  Concord  Fight,  30 

BARRETT,   LUCY,  22 

BARRETT,  CAPT.  NATHAN,  45 

BARRETT,  CAPT.  RICHARD,  of  the 
Concord  Company;  his  limitations, 
30 

BARTLETT,  MRS.,  26;  her  death,  25 

BARTLETT,  ANNE,  24 

BARTLETT,  EDWARD,  31 

BARTLETT,  GEORGE,  19,  21,  33;  in 
tableaux  at  the  schoolhouse,  22;  lead- 
er in  the  town  theatricals,  28;  returns 
to  dramatic  entertainment,  46 

BARTLETT,  DR.  JOSIAH,  24,  27-28; 
game  party  at  his  home,  23;  advises 
Thoreau  to  go  abroad  for  his  health, 
30;  was  in  Washington  during  the 
fight,  32;  sued  by  a  blacksmith  for 
malpractice,  44 

BARTLETT,   LIZZIE,  31-32;  efficient 
in  getting  up  parties  for  the  Harvard 
students,  32 

BARTLETT,  MARTHA,  24,  44;  presided 
over  Sanborn's  dinner  party  for  the 
Thoreaus,  33 

BARTLETT,   NED,  19,  41 

BARTLETT,  SAMUEL  RIPLEY,  36;  gave 
a  poem  on  the  "Concord  Fight"  at  the 
Lyceum,  22 

BARTLETT  FAMILY,  25,  28-30,  35,  41 

BARTOL,  CYRUS  AUGUSTUS,  16;  might 
do  the  Emerson  volume  for  the  Hough- 
ton series,  49 

BASSNETT,  THOMAS:    Outlines  of  a  Me- 
chanical Theory  of  Storms,  7 

BEECHER,  CHARLES:    heretical  and  un- 
der ecclesiastical  censure,  39;  has  just 
published  Redeemer  and  Redeemed- -on 
the  Atonement  and  Eternal  Damnation, 
39 

BEECHER,  EDWARD,  48;  believes  in 
pre-existence,  40 

BEECHER,  HENRY  WARD,  12,  47?;  at 
the  Music  Hall,  39 

BELL,  22 

BELLOWS,  DR.  HENRY  WHITNEY,  46 
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BENTLEY,  RICHARD:    Works,  32-33 

BERLIN,  GERMANY,  23 

BIBLE,  23,  25;  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
21 

BIBLE  CLASS,  23-25 

BIGELOW,  MR.  or  MRS.,  21,  32 

BIGELOW,  GEORGE,   is  back  from 
Leipzig,  32;  has  returned  to  Ger- 
many, 33 

BIRD,  FRANCIS  W.  ("FRANK"),  34, 
48?;  is  going  to  Kansas,  24 

BLACKSTONE,   MASS.,  16 

BLAIR,  FRANCIS  PRESTON,  29 

BLISS,  GEORGE,  10 

BLISS,  HATTIE,  30 

BLISS,  WILLARD  FLAGG,  8,  10,  19, 
26-27;  is  still  in  St.  Louis,  20 

BLOEDE,  MISS,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
doctor  who  cared  for  Dorgan,  45 

BOAT  RACES,  13,  31 

BOATS  AND  BOATING,  10,  13,  18,  44 

BOOTH,  JOHN  WILKES,  42 

BOSTON,  MASS.:   riots  in,  29;  fewer 
mobs  in,  31;  the  Music  Hall,  see 
Music  Hall. 

BOSTON  COURIER,  29,  38;  opposes 
Wendell  Phillips,  19;  defends  Slav- 
ery, 35 

BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER,  45-46 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL,  9 

BOSTON  POST,  24 

BOSTON  TRAVELLER,   THE,  13 

BOUTWELL,  GOV.  GEORGE  SEWALL, 
34,  47 

BOWEN,  PROF.  FRANCIS,  reviewed 
Emerson's  poems,  28 

BOWERS,  CAPT.  CHARLES,  32,  37 

BOWLES,  SAMUEL,  43;  edits  the  new 
Boston  Traveller,  13;  final  illness 
and  death,  48;  criticized  by  Garri- 
son and  Godkin  after  his  death,  49 

BRACE,  MR.,  has  bought  Darwin's 
Origin  of  the  Species,  22 

BRACKETT,  EDWIN  (or  EDWARD): 
his  bust  of  John  Brown,  22-23;  is 
putting  his  bust  into  marble,  22 

BRADFORD,   MR.,  46 

BRADFORD,  GEORGE,  24,  29;  a  guest 
of  the  Hawthorne  family,  34 

BRADFORD  FAMILY  of  Boston,  30 

BROCKWAY,  Z.  R.:   newspaper  perse- 
cution of,  49;  age  is  not  yet  striking- 
ly visible  in  him ,  50;  recommended 
as  a  possible  lecturer,  50;  the  ver- 
dict in  his  case,  50 

BROGLIE,  JACQUES  VICTOR  ALBERT, 
visited  Concord,  47? 

BROGLIE,  VICTOR  FRANCOIS,  DUC 
DE,  47 

iBRONTfe,  CHARLOTTE,  13;  Jane  Eyre, 
12 

BROOK  FARM:    Ichabod  Morton  gave 

1      money  to  support  it,  31 


BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE, 9 

BROOKS,  GEORGE,  24,  46 

BROOKS,  GRAHAM,  50 

BROOKS,  PHILLIPS,  9,  42 

BROOKS,  WARREN,  9 

BROWN,  ANNE  or  ANNIE,  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  Brown,  22?,  24,  29 

BROWN,  BENJAMIN  GRATZ :    dinner 
given  in  his  honor  at  Boston,  13 

BROWN,  ELLEN,  daughter  of  John 
Brown,  22? 

BROWN,  CAPT.  JOHN,  37,  49;  of 
Osawattomie  and  like  Oliver  Crom- 
well, 12;  and  Theodore  Parker,  41; 
has  been  the  admiration  of  Boston 
for  the  past  week,  12;  goes  with 
Sanborn  to  see  Gov.  Reeder,  13; 
appeared  suddenly  in  Concord  with 
one  of  his  men,  16;  captures  all 
hearts  by  his  conversation,  16;  de- 
scribes rescuing  slaves  in  Mis- 
souri, 16;  is  descendant  from  the 
Mayflower  Browne,  20;  has  taken 
Harper's  Ferry,  20;  has  done  more 
against  slavery  than  all  men  before, 
21;  has  put  the  course  forward  ten 
years,  21;  his  martyrdom,  20;  his 
last  speech  and  letters,  21;  his 
last  hours  and  death,  21;  his  fu- 
neral service  reprinted  in  Red- 
path's  book,  22;  his  public  life,  21; 
his  friends  meet  at  Medford,  30; 
his  bust  in  Sanborn's  library,  32; 
souvenir  hunters  among  soldiers 
visiting  his  jail  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
32;  Sanborn  had  tea  with  his  daugh- 
ters, 24;  brochure  on,  23;  aid  for 
his  family,  20;  his  children  are  liv- 
ing in  Emerson '8  house,  22;  Edwin 
Brackett's  bust  of  him,  22;  Mrs. 
Lowell  thinks  him  in  the  wrong,  22; 
to  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  Revolution  of  1640,  22;  two  of 
his  daughters  to  join  Sanborn's 
school,  22;  great  sympathy  for  him 
in  Massachusetts,  20;  Sanborn  will 
search  for  his  papers  in  Richmond, 
42;  how  fast  his  work  is  getting 
done,  36 
BROWN,  JOHN,  JR.,  49;  ordered  ar- 
rested by  the  Senate,  22;  in  Ashta- 
bula County,  Ohio,  in  concealment, 
23;  is  in  Boston,  26 
BROWN,  LUCY  (JACKSON),  28 
BROWN,  MARY  ANNE  (DAY),  Capt. 
Brown's  widow;  visits  Concord, 
24-25 
BROWN,  PETER,  12 
BROWN,  SARAH,  daughter  of  Capt . 

John  Brown,  22?,  24,  29,  32 
BROWN,  HON.  SIMON,  20,  36 
BROWN,  WATSON,  25 
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BROWNING,  ELIZABETH  BARRETT: 
Aurora  Leigh,  12 

BROWNING,  ROBERT:    his  "Saul"  com- 
mended by  Emerson,  23 

BUCKALOW,  JOHND.,  of  Jamesburg, 
N.J.,  44 

BUNSEN,  CHRISTIAN  CARL  JOSIAS: 
Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History, 
13 

BURLINGAME,   ANSON,   13? 

BURLINGTON,   IOWA,  11 

BUTLER,  GOV.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
47;  requests  Sanborn  to  admit  his  neph- 
ew, George,  13;  will  cross-examine 
Sanborn,  26? 

BUTLER,  GEORGE,  nephew  of  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  13 

BUTLER,  DR.  J.  P.,  47 

BUTTRICK,  MAJOR  JOHN,  30 


CABOT,  MISS,  27 

CABOT,  JAMES  ELLIOT:    not  just  the 
man  for  the  biography  of  Emerson  in 
the  Houghton  series,  49 

CALIFORNIA,  38 

CALTHROP,  MR.,  Willard's  English 
friend,  18 

CALVIN,  JOHN,  various  lives  of,  23 

CAMP  MEETING  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
46 

CANADA,  14,  47 

CANADA,  THE,  20 

CAPE  COD,  46 

CARLETON  (CARLTON),  SILAS:   with 
companions  he  attempted  to  seize 
Sanborn,  24-26;  indicted  for  kidnap- 
ping, 26 

CARLISLE,  MASS.,  11 

CARLISLE  ROAD,  27 

CARLYLE,  JOHN,  23 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  26;  his  two  neph- 
ews living  at  Toronto—sons  of  a  John 
Carlyle,  23;  History  of  Friedrich  II 
of  Prussia,  41;  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  23 

CARTER,  MISS,  1 6;  married  young  Bar- 
rett and  is  now  dead — a  shallow  girl 
to  whom  Fate  always  seemed  unkind, 
36 

CARY,  MISS,  27 

CATHOLICS,  33,  38 

CATONBEE,  16 

CATTLE  SHOW  in  Concord,  8,  27 

CHAMBERLAIN,  GEN.  JOSHUA  LAW- 
RENCE, 49 

CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPEDIA,  49 

CHANNING,  CAROLINE  STURGIS, 
daughter  of  W.  E.  Charming,  the 
Younger,  16 


CHANNING,  MARGARET  FULLER, 
daughter  of  W .  E .  Channing,  the 
Younger,  16 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY,   THE 
YOUNGER,  9,  16,  22,  29,  38,  50; 
had  tea  with  Sanborn,  33;  wrote  an 
elegy  for  Thoreau's  funeral,  36; 
selects  from  Thoreau's  journal  for 
"Reminiscences  "  in  The  Common- 
wealth,  40;  has  sold  his  house  but 
will  not  leave  Concord,  43;  is  in  his 
new  house;  his  old  one  is  empty,  43- 
44;  was  on  Monadnoc  for  a  week,  44; 
may  go  to  Monadnoc,  46;  talks  about 
taking  trips  but  backs  out,  46;  his 
mode  of  living,  40;  his  verses  com- 
posed for  Sanborn's  outdoor  festival, 
18;  "Near  Home,"  39 

CHANNING,  REV.  WILLIAM  HENRY, 
24,  33,  35;  in  Liverpool  or  London, 
21 

CHARADES,  12,  21 

CHARITIES,  48 

CHARLESTOWN,  VA.,  32 

CHARLESTOWN  PRISON,  47 

CHASE,  MR.,  a  Concord  teacher,  9 

CHASE,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  was 
toastmaster,  15 

CHASE,  SALMON  PORTLAND,  29,  36 

CHELSEA,  MASS.,  25 

CHENEY,  MRS.:   her  boarding  house, 
28,  40 

CHENEY,  CAROLINE,  27 

CHENEY,  LIZZIE,  43 

CHESTER,  PA.,  42 

CHILD,  MR.  and  MRS.,  18 

CHILD,   LINUS  MASON,   8? 

CHILD,  LYDIA  MARIA  (FRANCIS): 
her  anti-slavery  friends,  22;  her 
life  considered  for  the  Houghton 
series,  49 

CHINA,  10-11 

CHOATE,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  7 

C  HO  ATE,  RUFUS:   oration  on  "Elo- 
quence," 13 

CHOLMONDELEY,  THOMAS:    a  queer 
person  but  very  good,  15;  is  now  in 
Concord  and  Boston,  intending  to  go 
to  the  West  Indies,  15;  Morton  spent 
Christmas  with  him  at  Hodnet  in 
Shropshire,  22 

CHRISTIAN  EXAMINER,  41,  46 

CHURCHILL,  MISS,  18 

CIDER,  16,  40 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  20-21 

CIVIL  WAR,  30-32,  39 

CLARENDON,  EARL  OF.    See  Edward 
Hyde. 

CLARK,  MR.  or  MRS.,  12,  22,  24, 
27;  her  boarding  house  in  Concord, 
33 

CLARK,  ANNIE,  42-43 


CLARK,  JAMES  BENJAMIN,  25-26 

CLARK,   LIZZIE,  13,  42 

CLARK  FAMILY  of  Boston,  16,  18; 
visiting  in  Philadelphia,  42 

CLARKE,  ELIOT,  48 

CLARKE,  JAMES  FREEMAN,   12?, 
22,  24,  35,  48;  has  praised  Brown 
in  speeches,  20 

CLARKE'S,   MRS.,  26 

CLARK'S  ISLAND,  PLYMOUTH,  37 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  L.:  the  absurd 
views  of  Concordians  on  his  Huck 
Finn,  49 

CLEVELAND,  GROVE R,  49 

COBBE,  FRANCES  POWER,  47;  An 
Essay  on  intuitive  Morals,  14,  18 

COBBS,  SARAH,   7 

COCHIN,  PIERRE  SUZANNE  AUGUS- 
TIN:   De  L'Esclavage,  33? 

COHASSETT,  MASS.,  18 

COLORADO,  41 

COLUMBINES,  16 

COMMONWEALTH,  THE,  38-41;  43- 
44 

CONANTUM,  23-24;  May  party  at,  16 

CONCORD,  MASS. :   prepares  for  the 
muster,  19;  in  the  Civil  War,  30; 
its  contributions  during  the  Civil 
War,  32;  its  meeting  to  raise  money 
for  Kansas,  10;  Fremont  Ratifica- 
tion meeting  at,  10;  Anti-Slavery 
tea  party  at,  13;  its  celebration  of 
July  4,  1857,  14;  private  theatricals 
in  (1857-1858),  14;  Mayday  celebra- 
tion (1859)  of,  16;  its  May  flowers, 
1 6;  its  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  to 
greet  John  Brown  and  one  of  his 
men,  16;  skating  in,  19;  charades 
in,  21;  spring  flowers  in,  24;  May 
Party  at  Conantum,  24;  torchlight 
processions  in,  27;  Cattle  Show  at, 
27;  the  Emerson  party  at  the  Town 
Hall,  26;  its  theatricals  in  the  Town 
Hall,  28;  Masonic  Ball  of,  29;  its 
Sunday  School  Festival  at  the  Town 
Hall,  31;  its  Fourth  of  July  boat 
race  at  Flint's  Bridge,  31;  Mrs. 
Barker's  Sewing  School  of,  31;  its 
homecoming  for  the  5th  Regiment, 
32;  Harvard  students  survey  the 
River  with  reference  to  the  Great 
Meadow  question,  32;  Sanborn  uses 
the  Town  Hall  for  his  school,  13; 
its  high  school  needs  a  teacher,  9; 
a  levee  of  the  teachers  and  Commit- 
tee of  the  town  schools  of,  1 7;  its 
program  for  the  Town  School  Exhi- 
bition, 23;  its  antagonism  for  the 
School  Committee,  23;  School  Re- 
ports of,  24;  School  Committee  of, 
39;  Sanborn  tried  to  elect  a  woman 
to  the  School  Committee  of,  43; 


its  courthouse  to  be  used  for  a  school, 
45;  its  jail  to  be  used  for  a  public  li- 
brary; it  is  the  oldest  prison  in  the 
State,  45;  the  location  of  monument 
near  the  Court  House  evokes  debate, 
45;  the  dedication  of  its  monument,  46 

CONCORD  ACADEMY  (SANBORN'S):    San- 
born's first  walk  with  twenty  of  his  stu- 
dents, 16;  catalogues  of,  16,  25;  its 
discipline  thought  to  be  too  lax,  18; 
natural  history  collection  in,  17;  pro- 
fessional trainer  in  sports  recommend- 
ed for,  18;  its  excursion  to  Estabrook 
Farm,  19;  its  school  parties,  20;  its 
gymnastics  attract  much  attention,  27; 
its  School  Report,  29 

"CONCORD  BOOK"  (ALCOTT) 

"CONCORD  FIGHT"  (BARTLETT) 

CONCORD  LYCEUM,  9,  20,  34,  43 

CONCORD  REFORMATORY,  49 

CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  LITERATURE,  48-49 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES,  48 

CONSCRIPTION,  38 

CONWAY,  N.H.,  17 

CONWAY,  JUDGE  MARTIN,  of  Kansas 
may  be  Commissioner  of  the  new 
Bureau  of  Emancipation,  40 

CONWAY,  MONCURE  DANIEL,  39,  45; 
is  becoming  a  great  orator  and  bril- 
liant writer,  36;  will  establish  a  new 
Dial,  20-21;  a  story  in  his  Dial  about 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  by  a 
Swiss,  23;  his  Dial  is  not  well  sup- 
ported, 23;  disclosed  himself  a  fatal- 
ist, 27;  preached  at  the  Music  Hall, 
27;  his  conversation  better  than  his 
sermon,  27;  lectured  in  Concord  on 
Emancipation,  35;  joins  Sanborn  in 
editing  The  Commonwealth,  38;  con- 
scripted while  in  Europe,  38 

COOK,  JOSEPH,  48 

COOKE ,  ALICE ,  is  a  person  worth  know- 
ing, 49 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  49 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA,  11 

COURTS  are  to  be  removed  from  Con- 
cord, 45 

CRANCH,  CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE,  a 
friend  of  several  of  the  Concord  peo- 
ple, 29,  31 

CRIME,  40 

CROMWELL,  OLIVER,  12 

CROQUET,  39 

CUMMING,  GOV.  ALFRED,  formerly  of 
Utah,  now  in  Boston,  37 

CURTIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  10,  33,  43; 
is  engaged  to  Miss  Shaw,  9;  is  staying 
with  Emerson,  34;  may  contribute 
something  to  the  "Concord  Book,"  29; 
lectured  in  Springfield,  12;  lectured  on 
"Natural  [?National]  Honor,"  34;  "Fe- 
male Novelists,"  12;  Potiphar  Papers,  9 
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CURTIS  FAMILY,   9 

CURTIUS,  ERNST,  35?;  Greichische 

Geschichte,  33 
CURTIUS,  GEORG,  35? 
CUTLER,  ELBRIDGE  JEFFERSON: 

Poems  (N.Y.,  1859),   17 
CYROPAEDIA,   THE,  33 


DALL,  CAROLINE  WELLS  (HEALEY), 

43?;  lectured  in  Concord,  21 
DALTON,  JULIA,  14 
DARWIN,  CHARLES:    opposed  by  Louis 

Agassiz,  29;  Origin  of  the  Species,  22 
DAVIS,  MR.,  the  Concord  postmaster, 

27 
DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,  42;  his  release 

on  bail  is  scandalous,  46 
DAY,  DR.,  rescued  by  Gardner,  Capt. 

Charles  Stewart  and  others,  24,  27 
DEERFIELD,  MASS.,  16 
DEERFIELD  ACADEMY,  10 
DEFOE,  DANIEL:    Robinson  Crusoe,  11 
DELMONICO'S,  10 
DEMOCRATS,  38 
DENNY,  a  common  town  drunkard  of  the 

genteel  kind,  18 
DEREN  (or  DOREN),  ROSE,  Sanborn's 

Irish  housekeeper,  32 
DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS.    See 

Tocqueville . 
DIAL,  THE,  20;  founded  by  Conway,  21 
DIAZ,  ABBY  (MORTON),  a  popular 

story-teller,  once  at  Brook  Farm 

and  author  of  Pink  and  Blue,  32 
DICKENS,  CHARLES,  23 
DILLINGHAM,   MARY  A.,  35 
DIMMICK,  MR.,  in  the  Boston  Latin 

School,  9 
DISEASE,  40 

DIVING  in  submarine  armor,  34 
DEC,  GEN.  JOHN  ADAMS,  39,  41 
DD(ON,  WILLIAM  HEPWORTH:   Per- 
sonal History  of  Lord  Bacon,  33 
DORGAN,  JOHN  AYLMER,  lawyer  and 

verse  writer — his  death  and  burial, 

44-45 
DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK,  20 
DRAMA:    Sanborn  defended  the  d. 

against  attacks  of  Luther  H.  An- 

gier,  14 
DRYDEN,  JOHN:   Absalom  and  Achi- 

tophel,  20 
DUDLEY,  ELBRIDGE  G.,  17?,  27 
DUNCAN,  REBECCA,  27 


EAGLESWOOD,  N.J., 
EATON,  AMELIA,  42 
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EDGARTOWN,   MASS.,  46 

EDUCATION,  Alcott's  discussions 
of,  19 

ELIOT,  MR.:    his  school  at  St. 
Louis,  10 

ELLIS,  CHARLES  MAYO,   spoke  at 
the  Parker  memorial  services,  25 

ELMIRA  REFORMATORY  and  prison 
system,  49-50 

"ELOQUENCE"  (CHOATE) 

EMANCIPATION  in  the  West  Indies, 
34;  the  doctrine  is  gaining  ground 
as  a  deliberate  measure,  34;  what 
its  consequences  will  be,  33 

"EMANCIPATION"  (SANBORN) 

EMANCIPATION  LEAGUE,  34;  San- 
born lectured  before  it  on  the 
West  Indies,  36 

EMANCIPATION  PARTY  in  Missouri, 
13 

EMERSON,  BULKELEY,  is  dead  and 
buried,  17 

EMERSON,  CHARLES,  39 

EMERSON,  EDITH,   17-19,  22,  24- 
26,  28-29;  commutes  from  Cam- 
bridge, 16;  at  Naushon,  19;  ap- 
peared at  home  in  a  dress  of 
Dolly  Varden,  23;  Sanborn  denies 
being  engaged  to  her,  26;  studies 
Greek,  Latin  and  French,  27;  is 
in  Plymouth,  29;  her  wedding,  43; 
see  also  Edith  Emerson  Forbes . 

EMERSON,  EDWARD,  25,  29,  33, 
35,  39,  44;  has  returned  from  the 
Adirondacs,  19;  may  not  go  to  col- 
lege this  year,  23;  is  recovering 
from  a  fever,  24;  is  thin  and  anx- 
ious, 28;  is  a  close  friend  of 
Charles  Faulkner,  29;  takes  his 
examination  in  Cambridge,  31; 
is  a  good  declaimer,  32;  present- 
ed Sanborn  with  Richard  Bentley's 
Works,  32;  has  left  Harvard  be- 
cause feeble,  33;  will  carry  the 
chain  for  a  surveyor  this  winter, 
34;  talks  of  crossing  the  plains  to 
California,  36;  expects  to  return 
to  Concord  by  way  of  Panama,  37; 
is  cultivating  grapes  in  Milton,  45 

EMERSON,  ELLEN,  16-19,  22,  24- 
26,  28,  34-35,  44;  has  missed 
school  of  late,  16;  helps  in  San- 
born's school,  20;  attends  Mr. 
Agassiz 's  school,  23-24;  is  a 
disciple  of  phrenopathy  and  tests 
the  heads  of  her  family  with  a 
battery,  27;  will  visit  New  York, 
28;  is  in  Dorchester  under  Dr. 
Miller's  care,  29;  has  devised  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Concord 
people  on  Monday  evenings,  45 

EMERSON,  GEORGE  BARRELL, 
30,  35 


EMERSON,  L1D1AN  (JACKSON),  16,  27; 
at  Naushon,  19;  offered  Sanborn  refuge 
in  her  house,  21;  is  as  usual--sick  and 
well  by  turns,  22;  fond  of  Miss  Leavitt 
and  Miss  Waterman,  23;  is  very  ill, 
25;  ladies  meet  at  her  home  to  sew  for 
the  contrabands  at  Port  Royal,  35;  is  a 
great  invalid,  44 

EMERSON,   RALPH  WALDO,  18,  26,  29, 
34-35,  40,  45-48;  at  Thoreau's  funeral, 
36;  shakes  his  plum  trees  and  fills  San- 
born's pocket  with  pears,  8;  is  printing 
his  book  on  England,  9;  will  leave  for 
the  West  at  Christmas,  9;  is  in  Iowa, 
9;  spoke  at  the  Kansas  meeting  in  Cam- 
bridge, 11;  is  now  in  the  West,  12; 
praises  Sanborn's  aunt,  12;  lectured 
before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on  "The 
Conduct  of  Life,"  12;  celebrates  his 
54th  birthday,  13;  works  in  his  garden 
and  meditates  on  going  to  a  dinner  par- 
ty at  Agassiz's,  13;  will  deliver  "Works 
and  Days"  at  the  Concord  Lyceum,  13; 
spoke  at  the  Anti- Slavery  Tea  Party  in 
Concord,  13;  compliments  Julia  Ward 
Howe  on  her  new  play,  13;  is  about  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  to  lecture  on  nature, 
14;  will  not  lecture  in  Sanborn's  school 
at  present,  14;  wrote  the  ode  for  the 
celebration  in  Concord  on  July  4,  1857, 
14;  spoke  last  Sunday  at  Blackstone  and 
is  to  speak  next  at  Natick,  16;  spoke 
yesterday  in  the  Music  Hall,  16;  spoke 
before  Parker's  society  at  the  Music 
Hall,  17;  speaks  at  the  Music  Hall  on 
Mental  Temperance,  17;  writes  John  P. 
Lesley  concerning  his  book  on  iron,  17; 
is  laid  up  with  a  sprain,  18;  loses  much 
by  his  failure  to  deliver  lectures,  19; 
is  still  limping,  19;  has  praised  Brown 
in  speeches,  20;  slowly  gains  strength, 
20;  delivered  "Manners"  in  Concord 
last  Wednesday,  21;  will  contribute  to 
the  new  Dial,  21;  is  much  better  of  his 
sprain,  19;  speaks  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
Boston,  21;  reads  extracts  from  John 
Brown's  last  speech  and  letters,  21; 
has  a  book  in  press,  21;  has  spoken 
bravely  about  John  Brown,  21;  spoke 
at  a  John  Brown  meeting  in  Salem,  22; 
is  about  to  leave  for  Canada  and  the 
West,  22;  suffers  a  return  of  his  lame- 
ness, 23;  is  visited  by  Sanborn,  23; 
says  William  Edward  Forster  is  an 
acquaintance,  23;  commends  Brown- 
ing's "Saul,"  23;  spoke  at  the  Parker 
memorial  services,  25;  did  not  attend 
the  Commencement  week  exercises,  26; 
entertains  Henry  James,  Sr.,  26;  has 
begun  a  class  of  ladies  from  Boston 
meeting  at  his  home  every  Saturday, 
27;  discusses  "Fancy  and  Imagination," 
27;  speaks  once  a  month  at  the  Music 
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Hall,  28;  lectured  at  the  Teachers' 
Caucus  in  Boston,  28;  is  ready  to  go 
West  to  lecture,  28;  is  preparing 
lectures  for  Boston  in  March  and 
April,  29;  will  contribute  to  the 
"Concord  Book,"  29;  spoke  at  the 
funeral  of  Charles  Faulkner,  29; 
looks  pale  and  is  unwell,  31;  sent 
Sanborn  a  handsome  letter  of  thanks 
for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Edward, 
32;  lectured  on  the  Civil  War  before 
the  Lyceum,  34;  lectured  before  the 
Fraternity,  34;  lectured  in  Washing- 
ton, 35;  is  growing  bald  this  winter, 
36;  may  write  for  The  Common- 
wealth, 38;  is  editing  the  poems  of 
Saadi  for  Ticknor,  40;  is  preparing 
a  volume  of  Thoreau's  letters,  41; 
spoke  on  Lincoln's  assassination,  42; 
is  pleased  with  Lyman's  verification 
of  his  astronomical  statement,  44; 
attended  Mrs.  Ripley's  funeral,  46; 
will  write  an  obituary  notice  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Ripley  for  the  Adver- 
tiser, 46;  will  give  the  Phi  Beta  ad- 
dress this  year,  46;  his  address  at 
consecration  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ceme- 
tery, 8;  his  lecture  on  "Beauty,"  9; 
his  poem  Monadnoc  recommended, 
9;  has  Conduct  of  Life  in  press,  13; 
his  criticism  of  Cutler's  Poems,  17; 
his  "Song  of  Nature"  in  the  last  At- 
lantic, 22;  his  new  book  advertised, 
22;  his  New  Hampshire  friends,  27; 
his  latest  book  vilely  handled  in  the 
London  Saturday  Review,  28;  his  new 
book  has  been  published,  28;  his  lec- 
tures in  Boston  receive  good  reports, 
30;  his  lecture  on  "Emancipation"  in 
the  Town  Hall,  37;  his  course  of  lec- 
tures reported  in  The  Commonwealth, 
42;  his  lecture  on  Common  Sense,  43; 
his  book  of  poems  will  soon  appear, 
45;  his  eulogy  of  George  Stearns  will 
appear  in  The  Commonwealth,  45; 
his  address  at  Concord  on  Apr.  19, 
1867,  45;  a  call  on  E.,  7;  uncertainty 
about  his  new  book,  10;  a  new  edition 
of  his  poems,  14;  Sanborn  writes  E. 
about  being  detained  in  New  York  in 
seeing  Theodore  Parker  off  for  Eu- 
rope, 15;  the  last  lecture  of  his  Bos- 
ton course  (1859),  16;  Sanborn  sends 
Lyman  E's  speech  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple on  Brown,  20;  the  Brown  children 
are  at  his  home,  22;  on  a  possible 
trip  to  Philadelphia  and  the  printing 
of  his  book,  23;  two  of  his  speeches 
included  in  Redpath's  book,  22;  San- 
born dined  at  his  home  with  Agnes 
Higginson,  Dr.  Hedge  and  George 
Bradford,  24;  Sam  Staples  has  bought 
the  property  near  E's,  43;  Alcott 


may  offer  a  course  in  E's  poems, 
37;  Sanborn  describes  his  beautiful 
death,  49;  to  be  commemorated  at 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
49;  O.  W.  Holmes  too  busy  to  write 
a  life  of  E.,  49;  "The  Times,"  30; 
"Works  and  Days,"  14,  17 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  SR.  ("JUDGE"), 
10,  38;  his  family  expected  in  Con- 
cord this  summer,  25;  now  in  Con- 
cord, 26;  has  hired  the  Whiting 
house,  40 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  JR.,  is  quite 
ill,  27;  is  dead  of  consumption,  40 

EMERSON  FAMILY,  25-27,  30,  32-33, 
39,  43,  46;  entertains  Harriet  Low- 
ell, 17;  will  go  to  Waterford,  Maine, 
this  summer,  17;  are  to  give  a  party 
to  close  the  school  festivities,  26; 
may  attend  the  Prince's  Ball  in  Bos- 
ton, 27;  have  all  been  sick,  28; 
Mary  Higginson  is  visiting  it,  16; 
Sanborn's  walks  with  it,  17 

EMIGRANT  AID  ROOMS,  10 

EPILEPSY,  25 

EPISCOPALIANS,  22 

EPISTOLAE  OBSCURORUM  VIRORUM, 
37 

ESTABROOK  FARM,  19,  27 

ETERNAL  DAMNATION,  39 

ETHICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
at  Plymouth,  Mass . ,  50;  Sanborn 
is  attending  it  for  a  few  days,  49 

EVERETT,  EDWARD,  10,  33;  his 
oration  on  Washington,  13 

EVOLUTIONARY  THEORY,  22;  see 
also  Darwin. 

EXERCISE,  16 

EXETER,  N.H.:   Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  18,  39;  Sanborn's  re- 
port on  the  Academy  at,  31 


FAIRHAVEN,  16 

FAIRYLAND,  16 

FAST  DAY,  13,  24,  35 

FAULKNER,  CHARLES,  17?;  was 
killed  by  a  locomotive,  29 

FELTON,  CORNELIUS  CONWAY, 
11,  33 

"FEMALE  NOVELISTS"  (CURTIS) 

FIELD,  DUDLEY,  48 

FIELDS,  ANNIE  (ADAMS)  (Mrs. 
J.  T.),  33 

FIELDS,  JAMES  THOMAS,  35;  is 
visiting  the  Hawthornes,  33;  at- 
tended Thoreau's  funeral,  36; 
finds  a  great  sale  for  Thoreau's 
books,  41;  the  Atlantic  is  improv- 
ing in  his  hands ,  33 

FINN,  HUCK:   the  absurd  views  of 


Concord  people  on  H-F.,  49 

FISHER,   ARON  ESTEY,   12? 

FISHER,   HORACE  NEWTON,   12? 

FLOODS,   15 

FLORENCE,  ITALY,  25 

FLOWERS,  16,  24 

FORBES,   EDITH  EMERSON  (Mrs.  Wm. 
H.),  43;  has  a  son,  delivered  9  months 
and  6  days  from  her  wedding  night,  44 

FORBES,  ELLEN:    her  death,  27 

FORBES,  JOHN:    Sanborn  and  John  Brown 
spend  night  with  him  in  Milton,  Mass., 
16 

FORBES,   MARY,  18,  20,  22,  24 

FORBES,  WILLIAM,  of  Marblehead,  46 

FORBES,  WILLIAM  HATHAWAY,  43 

FORBES  FAMILY,  25 

FORSTER,  WILLIAM  EDWARD,  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Emerson's  and  a  Quaker 
in  origin,  23 

FORT  LARAMIE,  37 

FORT  MUNROE,  32,  35 

FORT  WARREN,  32,  34 

FORTNIGHTLY  CLUB,  48;  will  hear  San- 
born read  from  Theodore  Parker's 
manuscript  journal,  49 

FOSSILS,  20 

FOSTER,  JUDGE,  48 

FRAMINGHAM,   MASS.,  17 

FRANCE,  19 

FRANCIS,  DR.  CONVERS,  30,  33 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN:    inauguration  of 
his  statue,  11 

FRATERNITY  LECTURES  in  Boston,  19- 
20,  33 

FREE  STATE  MEN,  11 

FREE  TRADE  CONFERENCE,  47 

FREEMAN,  WATSON,  29 

FREIBERG  SCHOOL,  38;  a  prospectus 
sent  by  James  Higginson,  17 

FREIBURG,  GERMANY,  34 

FRfiMONT,  JOHN  CHARLES,  10-11,  34 

FRENCH,  JUDGE,  formerly  of  Exeter,  45 

FROTHINGHAM,  NATHANIEL  LANGDON: 
Life  of  Gerrit  Smith,  48 

FULLER,  GEORGE,  the  artist— now  en- 
gaged to  marry,  16 

FURNESS,  HORACE,  22 

FURNESS,  WILLIAM  HENRY:    speaks  In 
Boston  and  will  visit  Emerson,  23;  new 
edition  of  his  Song  of  the  Bell,  22;  his 
death,  45 

FURNESS,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  JR.,  is 
painting  in  a  room  in  Sanborn's  house, 
41 

FURNESS  FAMILY  are  visiting  the  Pritch- 
ards,  41 


GAGE,  MRS.,  39 
GALVANIC  BATTERY,  27 
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GAME  PARTIES  in  Concord,  25,  35 

GARDNER,  MR.,  the  rescuer  of  Dr. 
Day,  24 

GARRETT,  PHILIP  C,  49 

GARRISON,  WENDELL,  criticizes 
Samuel  Bowles  though  now  dead,  49 

GARRISON,   WILLIAM  LLOYD,  41;  in 
Concord,  13 

GASKELL,  ELIZABETH  CLEGHORN: 
Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  13 

GASPARIN,  AGENOR  ETD3NNE  DE: 
books  on  the  Colonies,  35 

GEFFRARD,   NICHOLAS  FABRE,  presi- 
dent of  Hayti,  30 

GEOLOGY,  13 

GERMAN  COTILLION,  35 

GERRISH,  GEORGE  ALBERT,   8 

GIBBONS,  SALLY,  fiancee  of  Wm . 
Emerson,  Jr. ,  27 

GODDARD,   MATILDA,  34 

GODKIN,  EDWIN  LAWRENCE,  criti- 
cizes Samuel  Bowles  et  jam  sepultis, 
49 

GOETHE,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON: 
Faust,  41;  Tasso,  13;  Wilhelm 
Meister,  33,  41 

GOODWIN,  MISS,  of  Exeter,  17 

GOODWIN,  AMY,  41 

GOODWIN,  JOHN,  17 

GOODWIN,  PROF.  WILLIAM,  of  Con- 
cord, 19,  33,  39;  his  book  on  Greek 
syntax,  33 

GRANT,  GEN.  ULYSSES  SIMPSON,  39 

GRAPES,  44 

GRAY,  ASA,  admires  Darwin's  book, 
22 

GREAT  MEADOW  QUESTION,  32 

GREEK  READER,   12,  17,  33,  36 

GREELEY,  HORACE,  advocated  Jeff . 
Davis's  release  on  bail,  46 

GREELEY,  MRS.  HORACE  (nee  Che- 
ney), 38 

GREELEY,  IDA,  38 

GREELEY  FAMILY,  40 

GREEN,  MR.,  a  student,  25 

GREENE,  COL.  WILLIAM  BATCHEL- 
DER,  32 

GREYLOCK,  9 

GROSBY  &  NICHOLS'  POST  OFFICE,  8 

GROTON,  MASS.,  11 

GYMNASTICS,  27 


H 


HALDEMAN,  SAMUEL  STEHMAN,  13- 

14 
HALE,  CHARLES,  24 
HALIFAX,  N.S.,  21 
HALLOWELL,  NORWOOD  PENROSE, 

31 
HAMILTON,  GAIL,  48 
HAMMATT,  MARY,  19,  24,  26,  31; 


has  increased  her  drawing  class, 
22 
HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.H.,  Sanborn's 
song  for  the  Christmas  tree  at,  21 
HANOVER,  N.H.,   18 
HARDING,  FRANK,  10 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  VA. ,  20-21,  23, 

30,  32 
HARTFORD,   CONN.,  47 
HARTFORD  COURANT,  47,  49-50 
HARVARD  MAGAZINE,   THE,   7-8, 

12,   14,  37 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY:    reunion  of 
the  Class  of  1855,  25;  Negroes  ad- 
mitted to,  44;  some  of  its  students 
are  surveying  the  river  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Great  Meadow  question, 
32;  its  connection  with  the  State  is 
about  dissolved,  42 
HASTY  PUDDING  CLUB,   7,  31 
HATCH,  DR.,  of  Meriden,  47 
HAWKINS,  DEXTER,  48 
HAWTHORNE,  JULIAN,  29,  34,  41; 
too  lame  to  go  to  Monadnoc,  31;  at 
Harvard,  39 
HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,  23,  26, 
34,  46;  is  more  social  than  former- 
ly, 27;  is  building  a  tower  with  an 
upper  room  and  a  trap  door  which 
he  may  sit  on,  27;  is  shut  up  in  his 
tower,  29;  disbelieved  Miss  Ba- 
con's theory  about  Shakespeare,  34; 
wrote  preface  to  Miss  Bacon's  book 
and  paid  for  publishing  costs,  34; 
entertained  Sanborn  on  Christmas 
Day,  34;  is  ill  and  about  to  journey 
for  his  health,  40;  his  new  book  ad- 
vertised, 22;  his  sketches  of  travel 
in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  At- 
lantic, 33;  his  views  on  the  Civil 
War,  34;  his  attraction  to  Rome, 
34;  his  views  on  Shakespeare,  34 
HAWTHORNE,  ROSE,  34 
HAWTHORNE,  SOPHIA  (Mrs.  Nathan- 
iel), 27 
HAWTHORNE,  UNA,  34-35,  41,  44; 
has  brain  fever,  26;  is  now  cured 
of  her  insanity,  27;  is  engaged  to 
Storrow  Higginson,  46 
HAWTHORNE  FAMILY  is  expected  in 
Concord,  19,  25;  visited  by  James 
T.  Fields,  33;  at  Thoreau's  funer- 
al, 36;  are  going  to  Europe,  46 
HAYTI:    Negro  emigrants  for  H. ,  30; 
some  hope  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  do  something  in  favor  of 
H.,  31;  the  emigration  to  H.  goes 
on  well,  33 
"HAYTI"  (SANBORN) 
HEALEY,  ATTORNEY,  Boston  City 

Solicitor,  29 
HEDGE,  DR.  FREDERIC  HENRY, 
35,  46;  at  Emerson's  home,  24 


HEMLOCKS  in  Concord,  23 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,   18 

HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY,  EDWARD, 
LORD,  40 

HERODOTUS,  33,  35 

HEYNE,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLOB,  28 

HIGGINSON,  MRS.,   10 

HIGGINSON,  AGNES,  14,  23-24,  29,  33- 
34;  plans  to  visit  the  Emersons,  13 

HIGGINSON,  FRANCIS  JOHN  ( •FRANK"), 
the  father  of  Agnes,  10-11,  13,  16-17, 
19,  33 

HIGGINSON,   HENRY,  17? 

HIGGINSON,  JAMES  JACKSON,  10-12,   14, 
16-17,  32-33;  is  at  Berlin,  23 

HIGGINSON,   LEWIS,   13? 

HIGGINSON,  MARY,  now  visiting  the  Em- 
ersons, 16 

HIGGINSON,  ROBERT,  31;  expelled  from 
Sanborn's  school,  34 

HIGGINSON,   SAMUEL  STORROW,  10-11, 
17?,  19,  39;  notices  Thoreau  in  the 
Harvard  Magazine,  37;  engaged  to  Una 
Hawthorne,  46;  is  going  to  teach  school 
in  South  America,  46 

HIGGINSON,   STEPHEN,   17? 

HIGGINSON,  THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  10, 
17,  37,  50;  will  examine  scholars  at 
Sanborn's  school,  18;  spends  night  with 
F.B.S.,  24;  before  the  Parker  Frater- 
nity, 27;  his  plans  to  enter  the  Army  as 
Colonel,  33-34;  his  articles  on  "Tobac- 
co" and  "Snow,"  34 

HIGGINSON  FAMILY,  29 

HILL,  DR.,  46 

HILL,  THOMAS,  will  succeed  Horace 
Mann  at  Antioch  College,  19 

HILLARD, ,  34 

HIPPOCRATES,  35 

HOAR,  CAROLINE,  29,  37? 

HOAR,  EBENEZER  ROCKWOOD  ("JUDGE"), 
16,  32,  34,  44-47;  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
aminer at  Sanborn's  school,  18;  has 
gone  to  Washington  to  talk  with  Lincoln, 
30;  has  bought  the  Cheney  House,  40; 
speaks  on  Lincoln's  assassination,  42; 
his  school  house  used  for  the  High 
School,  37;  town  plays  are  to  be  per- 
formed at  his  home,  21;  Nelly  Hunt 
lived  at  his  home,  30 

HOAR,  EDWARD  SHERMAN,  16 

HOAR,  ELIZABETH,  24,  26,  29,  47 

HOAR,  GEORGE  FRISBIE,  24;  was  dis- 
agreeable in  his  youth,  16 

HOAR,  MRS.  SAMUEL,  the  Judge's  mother 
--dead,  44 

HOAR,  SAMUEL,  THE  YOUNGER,  22-23, 
31;  to  study  law  in  Worcester,  46 

HOAR  FAMILY,  29 

HODNET,  SHROPSHIRE,  22 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  10,  16, 
18;  wrote  "The  Stereoscope,"  17;  re- 
flected his  heresies  in  theology  at  the 
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Unitarian  Festival,  17;  will  not  pre- 
pare the  volume  on  Emerson  for  the 
Houghton  series,  49;  refused  to  write 
a  poem  on  Emerson  for  the  opening 
of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
49 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  JR.,  31 

HOLMES'  HOLE,  46 

HOMER:    Odyssey,  28 

HOOKER,   MRS.,  47-48 

HORACE,  35 

HOSMER,  MR.,  17;  expelled  from  San- 
born's school,   18;  has  sent  an  inso- 
lent letter  to  Sanborn,  19 

HOSMER,  CYRUS,  is  a  prisoner  in 
Richmond,  32 

HOSMER,  EDMUND,   is  a  vandal,  hav- 
ing cut  down  all  the  maples  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream,  23 

HOSMER,  HARRIET,   sculptor,  19 

HOSMER,  JAMES  KENDALL,  7,  35; 
The  Thinking  Bayonet,  42 

HOSMER,  RUFUS,  funeral  of,  24 

HOUGHTON,  HENRY  OSCAR,  publisher 
of  biographies  of  American  writers, 
48-49;  asks  Sanborn  to  prepare  a 
life  of  Thoreau,  49 

HOWARD,  CATE,  13;  is  teaching  in  the 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  15 

HOWARD,  E.,  34 

HOWARD,  EMILY,   15,  22,  30 

HOWARD,  SOPHIA,  at  Fort  Laramie, 
37 

HOWE,  DR.  ESTES,  40 

HOWE,  MRS.  ESTES,  40?,  45? 

HOWE,  JULIA  WARD  (Mrs .  S.  G.), 
16,  40?,  45?;  earns  compliment 
from  Emerson  on  her  new  play,  13; 
sent  verses  for  the  funeral  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  25;  her  article  in  the 
Atlantic,  17 

HOWE,  DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY,  20- 
22,  24,  33-34,  43,  45;  is  to  write  a 
life  of  Horace  Mann,  19;  Nelly  Hunt 
was  a  governess  in  his  family,  30 

HOWELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAN,  48;  edits 
the  Atlantic,  45;  Venetian  Life,  45 

HOWLAND,  FRANK,  25,  30 

HOWLAND,   HORACE,  14,  25 

HOYT,  PROF.  JOSEPH  GIBSON,   7,  17; 
before  the  Concord  Lyceum,  9;  in 
Cambridge  at  Harvard  Commence- 
ment, 18;  urged  Sanborn  to  teach  in 
St.  Louis,  18;  has  sent  his  inaugural 
address  at  St.  Louis,  20;  is  now  sick 
in  Minnesota,  his  property  much  re- 
duced in  value,  31;  is  failing  fast,  35; 
his  illness,  death  and  burial  in  Exe- 
ter, N.H.,  38 

HUBBARD,  CAPT.,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Wether  bee,  45 

HUBBARD,  KITTY,  36 

HUDSON  RIVER,  44 


HUGO,  VICTOR,  is  to  have  a  copy 
of  John  Brown's  bust,  22;  Les 
Miserables,  40 

HUNT,   MISS  DR.,  17?,  25 

HUNT,  NELLY,  will  serve  as  an 
examiner  at  Sanborn's  school, 
18;  lived  at  Judge  Hoar's,  30; 
was  lame,  and  a  great  student 
and  reader,  30;  had  been  growing 
melancholy,  30;  has  drowned  her- 
self in  the  river,  30;  her  sister 
died  in  the  same  manner  years 
ago,  30;  had  been  Sanborn's  pu- 
pil, 30;  had  borrowed  Mr.  Par- 
ker's books  from  Sanborn,  30 

HUNT  FAMILY,  40 

HUNTINGTON,  FREDERICK  DAN, 
11? 

HYATT,  THADDEUS,  is  in  a  Wash- 
ington jail;  his  case  is  to  be  set- 
tled, 23-24;  is  in  Boston,  26;  has 
returned  from  Kansas  with  re- 
ports of  famine  there,  30 

HYDE,  EDWARD,  EARL  OF  CLAR- 
ENDON: History  of  the  Rebellion 
in  England,  23 


I 


INDIA,  native  armies  of,  38 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  24 

INDIANS,  31,  36;  on  Gay  Head, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  46 

INSANE  HOSPITAL,  23 

INSANITY,  40 

IOWA,   11,  14 

IRON,  18 

IRON-MANUFACTURER'S  GUIDE 
(LESLEY) 

ISAAC,  25 

ITALY,   10 

ITHACA,  N.Y.,  Sanborn  gives  lec- 
tures in,  49 


J 


JACKSON,  ALICE,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Charles  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Bos- 
ton, 16-18,  22,  27-28,  31,  35, 
39;  teaches  in  Sanborn's  school, 
16;  will  perhaps  study  Greek,  22; 
takes  drawing  lessons,  24;  is  at 
the  Emersons',  29;  is  in  Dor- 
chester under  Dr.  Miller's  care, 
29 

JACKSON,  DR.  CHARLES  THOMAS, 
Lidian  Emerson's  brother,  30, 
42;  thinks  of  a  voyage  to  the  Pa- 
cific, 16 

JACKSON,  MRS.  CHARLES  THOM- 
AS, 24? 


JACKSON,   LD3IAN  EMERSON,   16 

JACKSON,   LIZZIE,  24,  27;  at  the  Emer- 
sons',  29 

JACKSON  FAMILY,  17,  29,  39;  visits  the 
Emersons,  28;  spent  Thanksgiving  in 
Concord  with  the  Emersons,  34 

JAMES,  HENRY,  SR.,  27;  visits  the  Em- 
ersons, 26,  29,  33 

JAMES,  WILLIAM,  26 

JAMES  FAMILY,  31 

JEFFERSON,   THOMAS,  21 

JENKS,  EMILY,  39 

JENNISON,  JAMES,  11? 

JOHNSON,  ANDREW,  belongs  to  the  War 
Democrats,  42;  released  Jefferson 
Davis  on  bail,  46 

JOHNSON,   SAMUEL,  26 

JOY,  MISS,  of  Waltham,  44 

JUDITH,  THE,  set  on  fire,  33 

JUVENAL,  12 


K 


KANE,  ELISHA  KENT:    Arctic  Explora- 

tions:    The  Second  Grinnell  Expedition 

in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (1856), 

12 
KANSAS,  9-11,  14,  24,  33-35;  promoting 

emigration  to,  10;  its  prospects  look 

favorable,  12;  famine  in,  30;  see  also 

University  of  Kansas, 
KANT,  IMMANUEL,  33 
KARNAK,  steamer  that  carried  Theodore 

Parker  to  Europe,  15 
KEITH'S  BOARDING  HOUSE  in  Cambridge, 

39 
KEMBLE,  FRANCES  ANNE  ("FANNY"), 

13 
KEYES,  ANNIE,  16,  44 
KEYES,  JOHNSHEPARD,  17?,  21,  32,  45; 

is  Marshall  of  the  District,  29;  wrote 

the  town  school  report,  23;  tea  at  his 

home,  28 
KING,  MRS.,  10 
KING,  MOSES:    Sanborn  sends  a  story 

about  Thoreau  for  his  Register,  49 
KING,   THOMAS  STARR,  16 
KRAITZIR,  CHARLES  V.:    Significance 

of  the  Alphabet,  14 


LABRADOR,  41 

LADD,  MR,,  of  Portsmouth,  46 

LAFAYETTE,   MARQUIS  DE,  27 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  14 

LANE,  GOV.  JAMES  HENRY,  in  Kansas, 

11;  to  lecture  in  Boston  on  the  solution 

of  the  slavery  issue,  34 
LATIN  GRAMMARS,  41 
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LAUGEL,  MRS.,   has  a  copy  of  John 
Brown's  bust  in  Philadelphia,  22 

LAWRENCE,  COLONEL,  Of  the  5th 
Regiment,  32 

LAWRENCE,  AMOS  ADAMS,  con- 
tributes money  for  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  12 

LAWRENCE,   SAMUEL  CROCKER,   in 
Rome,  14 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS,   10 

LEAVENWORTH,   KANSAS,  33 

LEAVITT,   LOUISA  AUGUSTA,  is  F.  B. 
Sanborn's  cousin;  later,  his  wife,  15- 
20,  22-23,  26-28,  31-33,  35;  a  great 
friend  of  the  Emersons,  23;  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Dr.  Hunt,  25;  San- 
born regrets  the  unkind  things  said 
about  her  last  year,  31;  Sanborn  an- 
nounces his  engagement  to,  35;  see 
also  Louisa  Sanborn. 

LEAVITT  FAMILY,  37 

LEE,  COLONEL,  46 

LEE'S  HILL,  35;  Sanborn's  picnic  at, 
18 

LEIGHTON,  RUFUS,  34 

LEIGHTON,   RUFUS,  JR.,  20 

LEIPSIG,  GERMANY,  33 

LEOMINSTER,   MASS.,   17 

LESLEY,  JOHN  PETER,   12-13,  16-17, 
38,  43;  his  book  praised,  16;  The 
Iron-Manufacturer's  Guide,  16,  18 

LEWIS,  DR.  DIO,  a  teacher  of  gymnas- 
tics, 26 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  11 

LIBERATOR,  THE,  14 

LIBRARY  TABLE,  48 

LINCOLN,  DR.,  48 

LINCOLN,   MRS.,   50 

LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  26,  28,  30,  41- 
42;  inaugurated  today  without  dis- 
turbance, 29;  we  mean  to  make  him 
recognize  the  independence  of  Hayti, 
30;  has  no  efficiency,  35;  his  Eman- 
cipation message,  35;  Emerson 
speaks  eloquently  on  his  assassina- 
tion, 42;  his  funeral  cortege  passes 
through  Philadelphia,  42 

LINNAEUS,  CAROLUS,  with  the  Sumach 
in  his  hand,  29 

LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND,  21,  24 

LOCKE  FAMILY,  16,  18 

LOMBARD,  FANNY,  46 

LONDON  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  28 

LONG  POND:    its  bottom  to  be  explored, 
34 

LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH: 
gave  Sanborn  his  most  recent  poem, 
9;  Evangeline,  9;  Golden  Legend,  9 

LONGFELLOW,  WILLIAM  PITT 
PREBLE,  24? 

LONGWORTH'S:    some  good  Catonbee 
of  L.,  16 


LORING,  DAVID,  Mrs.  Ripley's 
grandson,   17,  31 

LOUIS,  DR.,  of  Paris,  France,  18 

LOWELL,  MISS:    her  Dickens  party, 
23 

LOWELL,  MRS.,  37,  39;  Sanborn 
talks  with  her  about  John  Brown, 
22 

LOWELL,  COL.  CHARLES  RUS- 
SELL, 10,  36;  his  cavalry  regi- 
ment, 38;  his  death,  41 

LOWELL,   MRS.  CHARLES  RUS- 
SELL, in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
against  Mr.  Brockway,  50? 

LOWELL,  HARRIET,  is  visiting  the 
Emersons,  17;  married  George 
Putnam,  25 

LOWELL,  JAMES:  devoted  himself 
to  Edith  Emerson  at  the  Dickens 
party,  23 

LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL,  34,  47; 
about  to  retire  from  editorship  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  24;  notices 
Emerson's  latest  book,  28 

LOWELL,  NINA,  27 

LOWELL  FAMILY,  29,  40 

LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  43 

LUCRE  TPJS,  18 

LUMBERMEN,   8 

LUNT,   MISS,   19 

LUNT,  GEORGE,  19 

LYMAN,  BENJAMIN  SMITH:    San- 
born's classmate  at  Harvard  and 
the  recipient  of  most  of  the  letters 
calendared  in  this  volume,  7  et 
passim;  accepts  a  teaching  post  at 
Deerfield  Academy,  10;  invited  to 
consider  a  post  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  12;  about  to  sail 
for  France,  19;  contributes  to 
The  Commonwealth,  38 

LYMAN,  JAMES,  brother  of  Benja- 
min Smith  Lyman  and  a  resident 
of  New  York  City,  10,  12,  14-15, 
35 

LYMAN,  JOSEPH,  uncle  of  B.  S.  Ly- 
man, resident  of  Boston  and  North- 
ampton, 11,  15,  19,  25-26;  co- 
operates in  editing  Theodore  Par- 
ker's MSS. ,  26;  visited  by  George 
William  Curtis,  27 

LYMAN,  THEODORE,  7,  9,  11,  15 


M 


McCLELLAN,  GEN.  GEORGE 
BRINTON,  34-35 

McGregor,  miss,  24 
magnetism,  27 
maine  woods,  8 

MALONY,  BRIDGET,  Sanborn's 


housekeeper,  19 

MANN,  BENJAMIN  PICKMAN,  has  gone 
to  Labrador,  41 

MANN,  HORACE,  12;  his  wife  coming  to 
live  in  Concord,  19;  his  statue  to  stand 
opposite  Webster's,  19 

MANN,  HORACE,  JR.,  a  former  pupil  of 
Sanborn's  and  a  naturalist,  30;  has  left 
for  Minnesota  with  Thoreau,  30;  is  in 
China,  41 

MANN,   MARY  TYLER  PEABODY  (Mrs. 
Horace),  27,  43,  45;  has  moved  next- 
door  to  F .  B.  S. ,  25;  held  a  fair  for  the 
colored  children  of  Georgetown,  41 

MANNING,  MRS.:   her  boarding  house  in 
Cambridge,  25,  28 

MANSFIELD,  ABBY  or  ADDY,  16,  22,  24 

MANSFIELD,  FANNY,  16,  24 

MANSFIELD  FAMILY  prove  to  be  excel- 
lent scholars,  16 

MARSTON  FAMILY,  23 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD,  Camp  Meeting 
at,  46 

MARTYRDOM  OF  JOHN  BROWN,  20 

MARYLAND,  30 

MASON,  SEN.  JAMES  MURRAY,  34,  39?; 
his  committee  investigating  into  the 
John  Brown  affair,  21;  Sanborn's  let- 
ter to  him  from  Montreal,  22 

MASONIC  BALL,  29 

MASQUERADES,  35 

MASQUES,  29 

MAY,  DEACON:    his  golden  wedding,  18 

MAY,  REV.  SAMUEL  JOSEPH,  of  Syra- 
cuse, 25 

MAY  PARTY,  24 

MAYFLOWER,  THE,  John  Brown  traces 
his  family  to,  12 

MAYFLOWERS,  15 

MEASLES,  25 

MEDFORD,  MASS. :  plans  there  for 
bringing  the  friends  of  John  Brown 
into  the  field,  30 

MELLEN,  JUDGE,  of  Wayland,  35 

MELODEON,  THE,  40,  43 

MENTAL  TEMPERANCE,  17 

MERCURY  cannot  sleep  at  nights,  12 

MILL-OWNERS  and  the  River  Meadow 
Law,  36 

MILLER,  DR.,  of  Dorchester,  27,  29 

MILLER  CHILDREN,  25 

MILTON,  MASS.,  16,  30,  36 

MINING,  39-40 

MINNESOTA,  30 

MISSOURI,  13;  practical  abolition  is 
happening  in  M. ,  33 

MITCHELL,  GRACE,  21 

MITCHELL,  JAMES  TYNDALE,  25,  42 

MOMMSEN,  CHRISTIAN  MATTHIAS 
THEODOR,  33;  RSmische  Geschichte, 
14 

MONADNOC,  9,  18,  31,  41,  44,  46;  Tho- 
reau spent  a  night  on,  15 
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MONITOR,  THE,  a  new  paper  got  up  by 
Ripley  Bartlett,  36 

MONKS:    satire  against  the  m.,  37 

MONROE,  MR.,  47 

MONTGOMERY,  CAPT.  JAMES,  24 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC,   14,  22,  37 

MONTREUX,   SWITZERLAND,  19 

MOORE,  MISS,  does  well  in  her  school, 
44 

MORGAN,  JOHN  PIERPONT,  49 

MORMONS,  37 

MORRIS,  MR.,  a  student  in  Sanborn's 
school,  is  suspended,  17-19 

MORTON,  EDWIN,   7-8,   19-21,  23-28, 
31,  34-35,  37,  46;  spent  Christmas 
with  Cholmondeley,  22;  did  not  ap- 
ply for  the  high  school  in  Concord, 
26;  was  summoned  to  Washington, 
26;  may  come  to  Concord  to  teach 
in  the  High  School,  33 

MORTON,  HANNAH,  25,  28;  her  pa- 
tience and  character,  31;  her  death 
at  Newburyport,  30 

MORTON,  HELEN,  15,  19,  28 

MORTON,  ICHABOD,  of  Plymouth,  31 

MOTT,   LUCRETIA,  31 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,   IOWA,  11 

MUNDfi,  DR.  PAUL  FORTUNATUS, 
of  Florence,  Mass.,  40? 

MUNSON'S  HILL,  32 

MUSIC  HALL,  BOSTON,  16-17,  21, 
27-29,  31,  33,  37,  39;  Theodore 
Parker's  funeral  services  at,  25 

MUSKETAQUID,  26;  has  flooded  the 
cornfields,  15 


N 


NATICK,  MASS.,  16 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARI- 
TIES.   See  Conference  of  Charities. 

NATIONAL  KANSAS  COMMITTEE,   12 

"NATIVE  ARMIES  OF  INDIA,"  38 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  17 

NATURAL  SELECTION,  22 

NATURE,  Emerson's  lecture  on,  14 

NAUSHON  ISLAND,  19 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  N.T.,  11 

"NEGRO  REGIMENTS,"  38 

NEGROES,  39;  at  Port  Royal,  35;  ad- 
mitted to  Harvard  College,  44;  re- 
cruiting of  N.  for  military  service, 
40 

NELSON,   LILLY,  41 

NEW  YORK  CITY  described,  10 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST,  50 

NEW  YORK  HERALD,  20,  23,  50;  its 
account  of  John  Brown's  execution, 
21 

NEW  YORK  SUN,  50 

NEW  YORK  TIMES,  33,   50 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  23-24,  44,  48, 


50;  has  best  accounts  of  John 
Brown,  20;  carried  an  account 
of  Sanborn's  seizure,  24 

NIAGARA  FALLS,   N.Y.,  14,  37 

NIEBUHR,  BARTHOLD  GEORG: 
Roman  History,  33 

NEERIKER,   MAY  ALCOTT  (Mrs. 
Ernest):    Alcott's  touching  verses 
at  her  death,  48 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  17,  31 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  28,  43, 
45,  47,  49 

NORTH  ELBA,  N.Y.,  22,  24-25;  cele- 
bration at,  26 

NORTHBOROUGH,   MASS.,  28 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  gold  mines  of,  39-40 


OLD  MANSE,  41;  Sanborn  uses  the 
East  Parlor  of,  18;  Sanborn  and 
Charming  imbibe  cider  there,  40 

OSGOOD,  JAMES,  48 

OUTLINES  OF  A  MECHANICAL 

THEORY  OF  STORMS  (BASSNETT) 


PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  39 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT,  10,  24-25 

PALFREY,  DR.  JOHN  GORHAM,  45 

PANAMA,  37 

PARIS,  FRANCE,  9ff. 

PARKER,   MISS,  18 

PARKER,  REV.  EDWIN  POND,  of 
Hartford  desires  an  autograph  of 
John  Brown,  49 

PARKER,  LYDIA  CABOT  (Mrs.  Theo- 
dore), 25,  27 

PARKER,   THEODORE,  9,  11-12,  19, 
31-33;  about  to  publish  his'  defence 
on  the  indictments  of  last  spring,  9; 
has  been  unwell,  13;  speaks  in  a 
course  at  Tremont  Temple,  15;  in 
New  York  en  route  to  Europe,  15; 
letters  received  from,  17;  news  of 
his  health  is  good,  17;  considered 
a  heretic,  18;  has  been  examined 
by  Dr.  Louis  in  Paris,  18;  wrote  a 
song  for  Deacon  May's  golden  wed- 
ding, 18;  is  still  in  Switzerland,  19; 
news  from  him  is  good,  20;  compli- 
mented, 26;  bequeathed  Heyne's 
Homer  to  Sanborn,  28;  his  Society 
Excursion  to  Concord,  18;  his  in- 
creased illness,  25;  his  will  dis- 
closed, 25;  his  funeral  services, 
25;  two  of  his  letters  are  included 
in  Redpath's  book,  22;  Alice  Jack- 
son is  a  heretic  inclining  to  his 
views,  22;  poems  and  resolutions 


read  in  his  memory,  25;  the  publica- 
tion of  his  manuscripts,  26;  his  letters 
being  copied  for  a  Memoir,  26;  his  li- 
brary not  to  go  to  the  City  of  Boston 
until  spring,  28;  Nelly  Hunt  read  his 
books  before  committing  suicide,  30; 
W.  W.  Story's  bust  of  him,  33;  his 
prayers  recorded  by  phonograph,  34; 
Wasson's  article  on  him  in  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  41;  materials  for  an 
autobiography  of,  48;  Sanborn  has  his 
manuscript  journal,  49;  Sanborn  hopes 
to  issue  a  P.  autobiography,  49;  "Ex- 
perience as  a  Minister,"  18;  Prayers, 
34;  Prayers,  new  edition,  49 

PARKER  FRATERNITY,  20,  27,  42 

PARKMAN,  MRS.,  27 

PARTIES  in  Concord,  28 

PATMORE,  COVENTRY:  his  new  poem 
is  a  good  one,  28 

PATTERSON,  GEN.  ROBERT,  32 

PAUPERISM,  40,  43 

PEABODY,   ANDREW  PRESTON,   19 

PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  PALMER,  16, 
18-19,  27 

PEABODY  FAMILY,  40 

PEIRCE,  BENJAMIN,  7 

PENSACOLA,  FLORIDA,  33 

PERKINS,  MR.,  suspended  student,  18-19 

PERRY,  CAROLINE,  37? 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  46 

PHILBRICK,  MR.,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Boston,  17 

PHILLIPS,  WENDELL,  22,  29,  35,  38; 
in  Concord,  13;  is  becoming  the  idol 
of  Boston,  19;  has  praised  Brown  in 
speeches,  20;  spoke  at  the  Parker  me- 
morial services,  25;  speaks  once  a 
month  at  the  Music  Hall,  28;  contrib- 
utes to  The  Commonwealth,  38;  might 
prepare  a  volume  on  Mrs .  Child  for 
the  Houghton  series,  49;  two  of  his 
speeches  are  included  in  Redpath's 
book,  22;  'Duty  of  Plain  Speaking,"  40 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY,  31,  33,  39 

PHILOLOGICAL  CONVENTION,  47 

PHONOGRAPHY:   Parker's  prayers  taken 
down  by  p . ,  34 

PHOTOGRAPHS  and  PHOTOGRAPHY,  30, 
43-44 

PHRENOPATHY,  27 

PICHLER,  CAROLINE,  39 

PIERCE,  EDWARD  L.,  35,  42;  acts  at 
Port  Royal  under  Secretary  Chase's 
appointment,  36 

PILLSBURY,  AMOS,  of  the  self-support- 
ing Albany  Penitentiary,  48;  made  the 
prison  pay  for  itself  without  starving 
the  prisoners,  41 

PILLSBURY,  LOUIS.    See  Amos  Pillsbury. 

PINE  AND  PALM,  THE,  Sanborn  is  a  spe- 
cial contributor  to,  30,  36 

PINK  AND  BLUE  (DIAZ) 
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PITTSFIELD,   MASS.,  25 

PLATO,  30;  The  Republic,  22 

PLAYS,  14 

PLINY,  THE  ELDER:    Historia  Natu- 
ralis,  22 

PLUMLY,   MAGGIE,  34 

PLUTARCH:    Morals,  33 

PLYMOUTH,   MASS.,  26,  37 

POME  ROY,  SAMUEL  CLARKE,  called 
"General"  in  the  Kansas  enterprise, 
9 

PORT  ROYAL:  contrabands  of,  35;  its 
educational  enterprise  for  Negroes, 
36;  teaching  the  Negroes  at,  35 

PORTER'S  TAVERN,  CAMBRIDGE,  19, 
29 

PORTLAND,   MAINE,  21 

POTOMIC,  33 

PRATT,  CAROLINE,  24 

PRATT,  JOHN,  25 

PRATT,  MINOT,  writes  a  farming 
paper  for  The  Commonwealth,  38 

PRE -EXISTENCE,  39 

PRE  SCOTT,  MISS,  41 

PRE  SCOTT,  CAPT.  GEORGE,  32-34, 
37 

PRESCOTT,  CAPT.  JOHN,  33-34? 

PRESCOTT,  CAPT.  JONATHAN,  33-34? 

PRESCOTT,  COL.  WILLIAM:   his  fu- 
neral, 41 

PRESCOTT,   MRS.  WILLIAM,  44 

PRICHARD,  AMELIA,  29 

PRICHARD  FAMILY,  26,  41 

PRINCE'S  BALL  honoring  Albert  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  27 

PRISONS,  41,  43,  49 

PRITCHARD,  MR. ,  has  died,  42 

PRITCHARD,   MRS.,  25 

PUNISHMENTS:   doctrine  of  endless 
p.,  40 

PUTNAM,  DR.,  ofRoxbury,  25 

PUTNAM,  GEORGE,  48;  married  Har- 
riet Lowell,  25 


QUAKERS,  23,  40 

QUEBEC,  20 

QUINCY,  MRS.,  in  Park  Street,  Boston, 

where  Alcott  gave  a  conversation  on 

"Friendship,"  35 
QUINCY,  EDMUND,  49 
QUINCY,  JOSIAH,  in  Concord,  13;  death 

of,  41 
QUINCY  FAMILY,  40 


RADICAL,   THE,  43 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  21;  theory  that 
he  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  34 


RECRUITING,  32-33,  38,  40;  of 
colored  troops,  39 

REDPATH,  JAMES,  24;  ordered  ar- 
rested by  the  Senate,  22;  is  in  the 
West,  23;  has  visited  Hyatt  in  a 
Washington  jail,  24;  is  about  to 
send  emigrants  to  Hayti,  28;  is 
home  from  Hayti,  30;  edits  a  news- 
paper devoting  itself  to  the  Haytian 
Emigration,  30;  his  forthcoming 
Echoes  from  Harper's  Ferry,  22; 
his  letters  in  the  Advertiser,  46; 
Public  Life  of  John  Brown,  21-22 

REEDER,  GOV.  ANDREW  HORATIO, 
visited  by  Sanborn  and  John  Brown, 
13 

REFORM  SCHOOLS,  39,  44 

REGISTER.    See  Moses  King. 

REID,  WHITELAW,  48 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  19,  21,  33, 
38;  its  Anti-Slavery  wing,  26 

REPUBLICAN  STATE  CONVENTION, 
26 

REUCHLIN,  JOHANN,  37 

REYNOLDS,  DR.,  sells  Sanborn  al- 
cohol and  brandy,  9 

REYNOLDS,  REV.  GRINDALL,  29, 
36 

RICHARDSON,  MR.,  one  of  San- 
born's students,  22 

RICHMOND,  VA.:  Sanborn  will 
search  there  for  John  Brown's 
papers,  42 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH: 
Titan,  37 

RIDDLE,  WILLIAM  QUINCY,  9 

RIOTS,  29 

RIPLEY,  ELIZABETH,  a  good 
teacher,  23 

RIPLEY,  EZRA,  is  at  Ft.  Monroe, 
32;  died  near  Vicksburg,  39 

RIPLEY,  GEORGE  ("GORE"),  10, 
32,  39,  46 

RIPLEY,  PHEBE,  19,  26,  39;  has 
become  a  Catholic,  38 

RIPLEY,  SARAH  BRADFORD  (Mrs. 
Samuel),  13-16,  18-19,  22,  24- 
26,  28-29,  31-34,  37,  40,  44-45; 
Sanborn  reads  Greek  with  her, 
13ff.;  has  a  grandson,  David  Lor- 
ing,  17;  will  visit  the  Emersons 
tonight,  29;  is  beneficiary  of  Miss 
Joy,  of  Waltham,  44;  is  failing  in 
mind  and  body,  46;  her  death  and 
burial,  46 

RIPLEY,  SOPHIA  ("SOPHY"),  12-13, 
16,  19,  21,  23,  29-31;  teaches 
music  in  Sanborn's  school,  15; 
becomes  Mrs.  Thayer,  30 

RIPLEY  FAMILY,  25,  40-41,  43, 
45;  enriched  by  Miss  Joy's  will, 
44 

RITSCHL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM: 


his  commentary  on  Aeschylus,  19 

RIVER  MEADOW  LAW  about  to  be  re- 
pealed by  the  Legislature,  36 

ROBINSON,   BIRD,  40 

ROBINSON,  WILLIAM  ("WARRINGTON"), 
41 

ROBINSON,  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  47 

ROGERS,  DR.,  32;  of  Worcester  thinks 
Thoreau  cannot  recover,  34 

ROGERS,  PROF.  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS, 
13 

ROLLINS,  MRS.,  uses  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery and  personal  magnetism  for  cures, 
27 

ROMAN  CATHOLICISM .    See  Catholics . 

ROMAN  HISTORY  (MOMMSEN) 

ROMAN  QUESTION,   THE  (ABOUT) 

ROUND,   MR.,  50 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES:    Confes- 
sions, 35 

ROWING  in  Concord,  16,  26 

RUSSELL,  MR.,  the  student,  who  goes 
off  the  straight  path,  23 

RUSSELL,  CABOT,  is  Mrs.  Lowell's 
nephew,  37;  goes  to  California  with 
Edward  Emerson,  36 

RUSSELL,  GEORGE  R.,  25 

RUSSELL  FAMILY,  25 

RUSSIA,  33 

RYE  BEACH,  N.H.,  19 


SAADI:   his  poems  being  edited  by  Emer- 
son, 40 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  10,  18-19 

SALEM,  MASS.,  22,  28 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  39 

SANBORN,  DR.  CHARLES  HENRY,  43, 
45 

SANBORN,  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN:    is 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Kansas,  11;  is  secre- 
tary for  Kansas  affairs  at  the  Concord 
meeting,  10;  is  on  a  committee  to  can- 
vass Middlesex  County  for  Kansas,  10; 
invites  B.S.L.  to  consider  a  post  in  the 
new  University  of  Kansas,  12;  has  be- 
come as  one  of  Theodore  Parker's 
household,  12;  walks  with  Thoreau  on 
Christmas  day,  12;  sends  verses  to  the 
Boston  Traveller,  13;  reads  Greek  with 
Sarah  Bradford  Ripley,  13  et  passim; 
visits  Gov.  Reeder  with  John  Brown, 
13;  plans  to  use  the  Town  Hall  for  his 
school,  13;  defends  Rachel  and  the 
drama  from  attacks  of  Angier,  the 
Orthodox  minister,  14;  sends  Lyman 
the  bill  of  recent  Concord  plays,  14; 
spends  evening  with  Alcott  and  Emer- 
son, 14;  publishes  in  The  Liberator  a 
prologue  written  for  a  Concord  play,  14; 
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is  in  New  York  to  see  Theodore  Par- 
ker off  to  Europe,  15;  invites  Lyman 
to  come  to  Concord  and  teach  in  his 
school,  15;  contemplates  printing  a 
volume  of  his  poems,  15;  describes 
his  ennui  and  apathy,  15;  delivers  a 
poem  of  390  lines  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, 15;  reads  a  poem  of  250  lines 
at  Class  supper,  15;  spends  night 
with  John  Brown  at  the  home  of  John 
Forbes  in  Milton,  16;  rows  Harriet 
Lowell  up  the  North  Branch,  17;  has 
written  a  poem  for  Parker's  Society 
Excursion  to  Concord,  18;  plans  to 
write  about  Lucretius,  18;  writes  a 
song  for  Deacon  May's  golden  wed- 
ding, 18;  is  considered  a  heretic  of 
Theodore  Parker's  variety,  18;  buys 
furnishings  for  his  house  in  Concord, 
19;  writes  in  the  Atlantic  about  Par- 
ker and  Anne  Whitney,  19;  sends  Ly- 
man the  circular  headed  "Martyrdom 
of  John  Brown, "  20;  is  implicated  by 
John  Brown's  correspondence,  20; 
expects  to  lecture  on  John  Brown  be- 
fore the  Concord  Lyceum,  20;  is 
written  up  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  20; 
has  promised  to  contribute  to  the 
new  Dial- -some  old  verses,  21; 
lacks  faith  in  the  new  Dial,  21;  is 
to  be  summoned  as  a  witness  at 
A.  D.  Stevens*  trial,  21;  contem- 
plates escaping  to  England,  Paris, 
Rome  and  Germany,  21;  refuses 
refuge  in  Emerson's  house  during 
the  John  Brown  affair,  21;  writes  the 
"Dirge"  for  the  commemoration 
service  on  John  Brown,  21;  is  or- 
dered arrested  by  the  Senate,  22; 
writes  the  Senate  remonstrating 
against  his  arrest,  22;  writes  Sena- 
tor Mason  from  Montreal,  22;  plans 
to  lecture  before  the  Lyceum  on  the 
Revolution  of  1 640  with  hints  of  John 
Brown,  22;  reads  Plato's  Republic , 
22;  lectures  at  Hampton  Falls,  23; 
helps  write  the  town  school  report, 
23;  has  begun  his  lecture  on  "The 
English  Revolution,"  23;  is  backed 
by  Alcott  in  his  tussle  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, 24;  describes  Whitman 
whom  he  met  in  Boston,  24;  dines  at 
Emerson's  with  Agnes  Higginson, 
24;  writes  an  ode  for  the  funeral 
services  of  Theodore  Parker,  25; 
reads  some  resolutions  regarding 
Parker,  25;  is  toastmaster  at  the 
reunion  of  the  Class  of  1855,  25; 
writes  a  hymn  and  letter  for  the 
North  Elba  celebration,  26;  makes 
speech  at  the  Anti- Slavery  picnic  at 
Framingham,  favoring  insurrection, 
26;  denies  being  engaged  to  Edith 


Emerson,  26;  begins  to  look  over 
Parker's  manuscripts,  26;  is  busy 
copying  the  Parker  letters  for  a 
Memoir,  26;  is  at  work  on  a  mem- 
oir of  Theodore  Parker,  27;  is  to 
lecture  a  little  in  1860-1861,  27; 
speaks  at  the  Music  Hall,  27;  will 
not  become  a  clergyman,  28;  will 
lecture  at  Northborough,  28;  lec- 
tures in  West  Newton,  28;  will  lec- 
ture in  Salem  on  Anti-Slavery,  28; 
writes  a  Christmas  sermon  for 
Parker's  congregation,  28;  col- 
lects books  for  a  lecture  on  Hayti, 
28;  receives  Heyne's  Homer  as  a 
bequest  from  T.  Parker,  28;  ex- 
pects to  speak  at  the  Music  Hall, 
28;  preaches  at  the  Music  Hall  on 
"Emancipation,"  29;  conducts  re- 
ligious services  at  the  Parker  Fra- 
ternity, 28;  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  "Concord  Book,"  29; 
speaks  at  the  funeral  of  Charles 
Faulkner  and  writes  a  short  obitu- 
ary for  the  Courier,  29;  is  at  work 
on  his  lecture,   "Haytl,"  29;  visits 
Alcott  to  hear  him  read  his  school 
report,  29;  sends  Lyman  photo- 
graphs of  himself  taken  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Jackson,  30;  joins 
Hawthorne  and  others  trying  to  lo- 
cate the  body  of  Nelly  Hunt,  30; 
postpones  the  projected  Memoir 
of  Theodore  Parker,  31;  thinks  he 
is  in  love  with  Miss  Leavitt,  31; 
regrets  the  unkind  things  said 
about  Miss  Leavitt  last  year,  31; 
gives  the  routine  of  his  life,  31; 
is  at  work  on  a  lecture,   "Emanci- 
pation in  the  West  Indies,"  33;  will 
write  articles  on  the  Emancipation 
question,  33;  asks  for  books  on  the 
serf  emancipation  in  Russia,  33; 
will  lecture  in  Concord  on  "Eman- 
cipation," 34;  does  not  like  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  33;  spends  an  eve- 
ning with  Thoreau  on  the  eve  of 
his  death,  34;  may  go  to  Paris  and 
study  in  the  law  school,  34;  de- 
scribes the  Hawthorne  family  as 
he  saw  it  when  dining  on  Christmas 
Day,  34;  announces  his  engagement 
to  his  cousin,  Miss  Leavitt,  35; 
calls  on  Thoreau  and  finds  him 
reading  Hippocrates,  35;  describes 
his  last  evening  with  Thoreau  as 
death  hovered  over  him,  36;  is 
secretary  of  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  education  of  all  slaves, 
36;  tells  Lyman  he  will  bind  his 
letters  in  a  volume,  37;  may  take 
charge  of  the  Town  High  School  for 
six  weeks,  37;  speaks  before  the 


Concord  Lyceum,  38;  is  at  work  on  his 
lecture,   "Lessons  of  the  War,"  38;  es- 
capes the  conscription,  38;  closes  his 
school  in  March,  1863,  38;  receives  a 
silver  pitcher  and  salver,  38;  becomes 
publisher  of  The  Commonwealth,  38; 
ceases  to  edit  The  Commonwealth,  39; 
continues  on  the  School  Committee  of 
Concord,  39;  asks  Lyman  to  bring  him 
some  Nova  Scotia  sketches,  39;  enters 
his  new  work  at  the  State  House—over- 
sight of  pauper  and  lunatic  asylums,  39; 
writes  the  "Literary  Review"  for  The 
Commonwealth,  40;  may  visit  Europe 
to  examine  prisons  and  reform  schools, 
40;  wishes  to  protect  Thoreau's  Journal 
until  it  may  be  fully  edited,  40;  reviews 
John  Weiss 's  Life  of  Theodore  Parker  in 
The  Commonwealth,  40;  details  the  lit- 
erary articles  he  has  recently  published 
in  The  Commonwealth,  41;  writes  a  no- 
tice of  Col.  Lowell's  death,  41;  expects 
a  son  and  heir  in  March,  41;  will  seek 
Pres.  Johnson's  permission  to  search 
at  Richmond  for  papers  relating  to  John 
Brown,  42;  lectures  on  John  Brown  be- 
fore the  Concord  Lyceum,  43;  tries  to 
secure  a  woman  on  the  School  Commit- 
tee, 43;  is  eager  to  see  the  photographs 
Lyman  took  when  in  Concord,  43;  at- 
tends the  assassination  trial  in  Washing- 
ton, 43;  describes  Monadnock  in  The 
Commonwealth,  44;  writes  on  the  Har- 
vard overseers,  44;  has  written  a  paper 
on  deaf  mutes,  44;  writes  a  notice  of 
Dorgan's  death  in  The  Commonwealth, 
44;  expects  the  birth  of  a  second  child, 
45;  writes  a  poem  for  the  Concord  ex- 
ercises on  April  19,  1867,  45;  is  pall- 
bearer for  Mrs.  Ripley,  46;  writes  an 
obituary  notice  for  Mrs .  Ripley  in  The 
C ommonwealth ,  46;  plans  a  trip  to  Mo- 
nadnoc,  46;  will  write  an  article  on 
Amos  Pillsbury  for  the  Republican,  48; 
has  materials  for  an  autobiography  of 
Theodore  Parker,  48;  has  delivered  a 
discourse  on  "Immortality,"  49;  is  giv- 
ing lectures  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  49;  is 
called  "Professor"  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 49;  has  changed  the  Oscar  Wilde 
passage  in  his  Houghton  biography  of 
Thoreau  in  accordance  with  Warner's 
suggestions,  49;  describes  the  beauti- 
ful death  of  Emerson,  49;  is  at  work  on 
a  memoir  of  Emerson  to  appear  in  the 
Phila .  edition  of  Chambers '  Cyclopedia, 
49;  sends  a  story  about  Thoreau  to 
Moses  King  for  his  Register,  49;  has 
been  in  New  Hampshire  vindicating  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler  from  the  asper- 
sions of  the  clergy,  50;  writes  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  defending  Warner  on  the 
Elmira  Prison  System,  50; 
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his  address  at  fund  raising  for  Kan- 
sas, 10;  his  developing  ennui,  13; 
his  article  on  Miss  Cobbe's  Essay 
on  Intuitive  Morals,  18;  his  escape 
to  Quebec,  20;  his  latest  poem --a 
song  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  21;  his  jeopardy  during  the 
investigation  into  the  John  Brown  af- 
fair, 21ff.;  his  Bible  class,  23,  25; 
his  room  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of 
John  Brown,  23;  his  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate appears  in  the  Tribune,  23;  his 
seizure  in  Concord,  24;  his  school- 
house  scorched,  24;  his  trial  in  Bos- 
ton, 24;  his  lecture  on  "Hayti"  used 
partly  as  a  sermon,  29;  his  Hayti 
sermon  has  been  printed,  30;  his  lec- 
ture on  "Emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,"  35;  his  eight  letters  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  on  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  West  Indies,  35;  his  arti- 
cle on  Port  Royal  in  the  Springfield 
Republican,  36;  his  sonnet  on  Tho- 
reau in  The  Monitor,  36;  his  wedding 
to  be  early  in  August,  1862,  37;  his 
plans  for  the  honeymoon,  37;  his 
newly  painted  boat  is  on  the  river, 
44;  his  second  boy  is  born- -to  be 
named  Francis,  45;  his  lecture  on 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  45;  his  projected 
lives  of  Emerson,  49;  what  he  will 
do  if  a  summons  comes,  21;  how  he 
spends  his  evenings  in  Concord,  12; 
"American  Prisons,"  43;  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Brown,  49;  "May  Al- 
cott,  Artist,"  48;  Memoirs  of  John 
Brown,  48;  "Ode  for  the  Return  of 
the  Concord  Artillery,"  32;  "Prison 
Discipline,"  43;  "Thackeray,"  40 

SANBORN,  GEORGE,  43 

SANBORN,  HELEN,  sister  of  F.B.S., 
19?,  45 

SANBORN,  JOSEPH  LEAVITT,  youngest 
brother  of  F.B.S.,  10,  32,  40,  43; 
teaches  in  the  Concord  Academy,  38; 
has  entered  the  Harvard  Scientific 
School  only  to  abandon  it,  39 

SANBORN,  LEWIS,  45? 

SANBORN,  LOUISA  AUGUSTA  LEAVITT, 
second  wife  of  F.B.S.,  44,  48;  con- 
tributes to  The  Commonwealth  as 
consulting  editor,  38;  reviews  and 
selects  for  The  Commonwealth,  40; 
requires  treatment  under  Dr.  Munde", 
40;  see  also  Louisa  Leavitt. 

SANBORN,  NANCY,  sister  of  F.B.S., 
19? 

SANBORN,  SARAH,  a  sister  of  F.B.S., 
8,  14-20,  33,  35,  37,  43;  to  keep 
house  for  F.B.S.  for  one  year,  18; 
will  not  live  with  F.B.S.  after  his 
marriage,  36 

SANBORN,  THOMAS  PARKER,  first 


son  of  F.B.S.,  42 

SANBORN  FAMILY,  45;  will  sail  for 
Europe  ir.  Feb. ,  1890,  going  to 
Athens  and  Sicily,  49 

SAND,  GEORGE,  32-34,  37;  Com - 
pagnon  du  Tour  de  France,  33; 
Les  Maitres  Sonneurs,  33 

SARA,  wife  of  Isaac,  25 

SARMIENTO,  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO, 
46 

SASKATCHEWAN,  Thoreau  might  go 
as  far  north  as,  30 

SAWYER,  GEORGE  CARLETON,  25 

SAWYER,   LEICESTER  AMBROSE: 
The  First  Gospel,  41 

SAXON  MINING  SCHOOL,  38 

SCHILLER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH  VON,  21,  40;  "Song 
of  the  Bell, "  22 

SCHOELCHER,  VICTOR:   books  on 
slavery  since  1847,  34-35 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE,  39 

SCHOOL  REPORTS  of  Concord 
schools,  24,  29,  36;  much  com- 
plimenting in,  30 

SCHOOL  SHIP,  46 

SCHOOLS,  17 

SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION,  14; 
convention  of,  18 

SCOTLAND:    Gerrit  Smith's  wife 
and  daughter  are  in  S. ,  37 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  47 

SEALY,  MR.,  has  sent  two  engrav- 
ings of  Linnaeus,  29 

SEARLE  or  SERLE,  MR.,  31 

SEARS,  REV.  EDMUND  HAMILTON, 
18;  on  John  Brown,  21 

SERF  EMANCIPATION  in  Russia,  33 

SEVERANCE,  J.  SEYMOUR,  26 

SEWARD,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  20 

SHADBUSH,  16 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  21,  34 

SHARP'S  RIFLES,  10 

SHARPSHOOTERS,  33 

SHAW,  MISS,  9 

SHAW,  JUDGE  LEMUEL,  23 

SHEPARD,  EDWARD  O.,  a  graduate 
of  Amherst;  takes  charge  of  the 
Concord  High  School,  26;  leaves 
the  High  School  for  the  Army,  37 

SHORT,  MR.,  16 

SILSBEE,  WILLIAM,  37? 

SILSBEE  FAMILY  of  Northampton,  40 

SIMMONS,  MRS.:   her  boarding  house, 
25,  29,  41,  46 

SIMMONS,  CHARLES,  32 

SIMMONS,  ELIZABETH  ("LIZZIE"), 
32,  35,  44 

SIMMONS,  WILLIAM  ("WILLY"),  31, 
35,  41 

SESIG  SING  PRISON  made  self-support- 
ing, 48 

SIOUX  INDIANS,  31 


SKATING  in  Concord,  19,  22,  28,  38 

SLAVERY,  17,  21,  23,  25-26,  31,  34, 
36;  abolished  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 36;  never  so  near  its  death  as  at 
this  moment,  35;  John  Brown  has  struck 
the  hardest  blow  at  S. ,  20;  see  also 
Port  Royal. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY,  conse- 
cration of,   8 

SLEIGHING  in  Concord,  34 

SMITH,  MRS.,  35 

SMITH,  REV.  C.  B.,  36 

SMITH,  GERRIT,  20,  25,  37,  46-48;  a 
magnificent  person  to  look  upon- -with 
a  head  like  a  lion,  37;  speaks  in  the 
Music  Hall,  37 

SMITH,  GREEN,  studying  at  Peter boro, 
24 

SMITH,  J.  M.,  grocer  and  committee 
man  for  the  town  high  school,  9 

SMITH,  JERE,  31 

SMITH,  DR.  STEPHEN,  50 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,   8 

SNOW,  34 

SNOW'S  HOTEL  near  Dover  Street,  Bos- 
ton, 24 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSN.  See  American 
Social  Science  Assn. 

SOLDIERS:    sewing  for  the  s. ,  31 

SOLGER,  DR.  REINHOLD:    lectures  in 
Sanborn's  school  on  history,  13;  speaks 
before  Parker's  society,  17;  his  lec- 
tures on  the  races,  14 

"SONG  OF  NATURE"  (EMERSON) 

"SONG  OF  THE  BELL"  (SCHILLER) 

SONGS  sung  at  Sanborn's  outdoor  festival, 
18 

SOPHOCLES:    OEdipus  Coloneus,  13 

SOULE,  GIDEON  LANE,   7,   18 

SPANIARDS  who  control  Hayti,  31 

SPAULDING,  HENRY  GEORGE,  26 

SPECTATOR,  THE,  a  forgery,  39 

SPORTS,  18 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN,  34-35,  44, 
47-48;  Sanborn's  eight  articles  in,  35; 
Sanborn's  article  on  Port  Royal  in,  36 

STACY,  ALBERT,  18?,  27?,  32;  is  to  be 
postmaster,  29;  was  taken  to  the  Insane 
Hospital,  23? 

STACY,  JOHN.    See  also  under  Albert 
Stacy. 

STAEL-HOLSTEIN,  MADAME  DE,  47 

STAGE  DRIVERS,  24 

STANLEY,  EDWARD  JOHN,  Second  Baron 
of  Alderly,  47 

STANTON,  EDWIN  McMASTERS,  inter- 
fered with  George  Stearns'  recruiting 
of  Negroes,  40 

STAPLES,  SAMUEL,  45;  has  bought  the 
property  near  Emerson's,  43 

STEARNS,  MRS.,  helps  Sanborn  accom- 
modate the  daughters  of  John  Brown,  22 
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STEARNS,  GEORGE  LUTHER,   15?, 
22-25,  34,  39;  refuses  to  go  to 
Washington,  21;  displayed  engrav- 
ings of  Linnaeus,  29;  has  resigned 
his  military  post  in  Tennessee;  will 
do  no  more  Negro  recruiting,  40; 
his  death,  45 

STEPHENSON,   KENNER  BOREMAN, 
22? 

"STEREOSCOPE,   THE,"  (HOLMES) 

STEVENS,  A.  D.  (alias  Whipple),  21 

STEVENSON,  MISS,  24-25,  32;  com- 
panion to  Theodore  Parker  abroad, 
17;  nurses  the  wounded  in  Washing- 
ton, 32 

STEWART,  CAPT.  CHARLES,  aider  of 
slaves  escaping  from  Missouri  and 
Kansas  into  Iowa,  27 

STILLMAN,  WILLMAN  JAMES,  19 

STORE R  FAMILY,  40 

STORY,  WILLIAM  WETMORE:    his 
bust  of  Theodore  Parker,  33 

STOWE,   HARRIET  BEECHER,  34 

STURGIS,  CAROLINE,  37? 

SUBMARINE  ARMOR,  34 

SULLIVAN,  JOHN  W. ,  business  man  of 
Boston,  39;  seeks  information  about 
Nova  Scotia,  41 

SUMNER,  CHARLES,  11,  18,  20,  26, 
33,  35;  complimented,  26;  writes 
F.B.S.  praising  his  course  with  the 
Government,  24;  lectures  on  Lafa- 
yette, 27;  regarding  his  speech  at 
Worcester,  33 

SUMNER,  PROF.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 
47? 

SURVEYING,  18,  34,  39 

SWETT,  MISS,  41 

SWITZERLAND,  19 


TABLEAUX  in  Concord,  22 
TACITUS,  CORNELIUS,  21 
TEA  PARTIES  in  Concord,  16 
TEACHERS*  CAUCUS,  28 
TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  LORD,  12,  21, 

41;  Maud,  8;  "Ulysses"  quoted,  15 
TEXAS,  39 
THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE, 

40;  his  first  lecture  in  Boston,  9 
THAYER,  JAMES,  16,  19,  41,  43 
THAYER,  JOHNE.,  18 
THAYER,  SOPHIA  (RIPLEY).    See  also 

under  Ripley. 
THEATRICALS  in  Concord,  14;  private 

t.  in  the  Town  Hall,  28 
THERAMENES,  36 
THOMPSON,  MR.,  engaged  to  Amy 

Goodwin,  41 
THOMPSON,  GEORGE,  lectures  in 


Boston,  40 

THOREAU,  CYNTHIA  DUNBAR  (Mrs. 
John):    Sanborn  boards  with  her,  8; 
serves  tea  to  Sanborn,  28;  is  ill 
and  feeble,  25;  will  soon  follow 
H.D.T.  in  death,  36 

THOREAU,   HENRY  DAVID,   7,  22,  46; 
on  the  planting  of  pine  and  oak  for- 
ests by  squirrels,  27;  has  custody 
of  Emerson's  forthcoming  book,  9; 
is  in  N.J.  surveying  and  lecturing, 
11;  prepares  for  a  journey  into  the 
Maine  woods,  13;  spent  a  night  on 
Monadnoc  three  weeks  ago,  15;  may 
serve  as  an  examiner  at  Sanborn's 
school,  18;  refuses  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Sanborn's  school,  19; 
has  praised  Brown  in  speeches,  20; 
is  greatly  absorbed  in  the  fate  of 
Capt.  Brown,  20;  has  said  much  in 
John  Brown's  behalf,  21;  arranges 
the  meeting  commemorating  John 
Brown's  execution,  21;  is  looking 
for  Aristotle  in  Greek,  22;  has  just 
purchased  a  Pliny  and  is  delighted 
with  it,  22;  lectures  on  "Wild  Ap- 
ples" with  great  humor,  22;  writes 
something  for  the  North  Elba  cele- 
bration, 26;  will  address  the  farm- 
ers at  the  Cattle  Show,  27;  ought 
soon  to  publish  again,  28;  has  been 
sick  with  a  persistent  bronchitis, 
28;  has  a  tendency  to  consumption, 
28;  will  contribute  to  the  "Concord 
Book,"  29;  is  not  well  but  gaining, 
29;  is  nearly  recovered  from  his 
illness,  29;  advised  to  go  abroad 
by  Dr.  Bartlett,  30;  has  left  for 
Minnesota  with  Horace  Mann,  a 
boy  of  17,  30;  is  in  Chicago--a  lit- 
tle better,  31;  improves  among  the 
Sioux  Indians,  31;  has  returned 
from  Minnesota  little  benefited,  31; 
grows  worse  rather  than  better, 
32;  is  failing  fast,  32;  dines  with 
Sanborn  and  friends,  33;  seems 
better;  some  hope  for  his  recovery, 
33;  is  doomed,  34;  is  no  better,  34; 
is  near  his  end;  is  busy  with  his  pa- 
pers, 35;  is  reading  Hippocrates, 
brought  by  Alcott,  35;  continues  to 
.fail,  35;  knows  better  what  friend- 
ship was  than  most  men  and  is  as 
faithful  as  the  sun,  36;  ranks  high 
as  a  humorist,  36;  is  in  no  sense  an 
imitator,  36;  is  near  his  end;  San- 
born describes  the  last  night  spent 
with  him,  36;  not  indifferent  to  man- 
kind, 40;  his  article  "Chesuncook" 
in  the  Atlantic,  15;  his  part  in  the 
John  Brown  commemoration,  21; 
one  of  his  speeches  included  in 


Redpath's  book,  22;  his  disease  is 
bronchitis  threatening  to  become  con- 
sumption, 30;  his  death  and  funeral  de- 
scribed, 36;  his  body  put  in  a  grave 
near  the  new  cemetery  but  not  in  it, 
36;  H.  O.  Houghton  asks  Sanborn  to 
prepare  a  life  of,  49;  Sanborn  hopes 
to  have  the  T.  biography  ready  by 
March  1,  1882,  49;  the  Oscar  Wilde 
passage  in  Sanborn's  biography  is 
modified,  49;  Sanborn  sees  him  daily, 
8;  Sanborn  had  long  walk  with  him 
across  pastures  on  Christmas  day,  12; 
Cholmondeley  has  recently  dined  with 
him,  15;  Sanborn  spent  an  evening  with 
him  just  before  his  death,  34;  Chan- 
ning's  valuable  papers  on  T.  in  The 
Commonwealth,  40;  the  most  original 
of  our  writers- -more  original  than 
Emerson,  36;  J.  T.  Fields  reports  a 
great  sale  for  his  books,  41;  Cape  Cod, 
41;  Excursions,  41;  Letters,  41;  Maine 
Woods,  41 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  SR.,  36 

THOREAU,  SOPHIA  E.,  33 

THUCYDIDES,  12 

TIBBETS,  MR.,  at  Divinity  Hall,  7 

TICKNOR,  GEORGE,  36;  assumes  editor- 
ship of  the  Atlantic ,  20 

TIDD,  MR.,  one  of  John  Brown's  men  and 
once  a  Maine  lumberman,  spent  a  night 
with  Sanborn  in  Concord,  23 

TILDEN,  GOV.  SAMUEL  JONES,  47? 

TILESTON,  JOHN  BOIES,  11 

TILTON  FAMILY,  47 

TOBACCO,  34 

TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  DE:   his  books 
or  pamphlets  on  Slavery,  34;  Corre- 
spondence, 35 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  11 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  27 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS.    See  Pre- 
Existence . 

TRE MONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON,  15,  20 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  47 

TUBMAN,  HARRIET,  Sanborn's  black 
heroine,  35;  a  fugitive  slave  who  has 
aided  50  others  to  escape,  17;  is  in 
Concord,  25;  tells  of  the  great  number 
of  Blacks  escaping  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  33;  has  gone  to  Port  Royal  to 
look  after  the  contrabands,  35 

TUCK,  AMOS,  17 

TWAIN,  MARK:   the  absurd  views  of  Con- 
cordians  on  his  Huck  Finn,  49 


U 


UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD,  17 
UNITARIAN  FESTIVAL,  Dr.  Holmes  re- 
flected his  heresies  at  the,  17 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS,   12 
UPHAM,   MISS:    her  boarding  house  in 

Cambridge,  39 
UPHAM,  CHARLES  WENTWORTH: 

Life,  Explorations  and  Public  Serv- 

ices  of  J.  C.  Fremont,  11 


VANDERBILT,   THE,  25 
VARDEN,  DOLLY,  23 
VERY,  JONES:    Sanborn  saw  him  at 
Salem --"a  singular  person,"  26 


W 


WACHUSETT,   19 

WALDENPOND,  16,  22,  26,  47;  skat- 
ing on,  14,  34 

WALKER,   MR.,  47 

WALKER,  MRS.,  gave  birth  to  a  stout 
boy,  18 

WALKER,  ARIANA  SMITH  (ANNA),   7 

WALKER,  HENRY,  9 

WALKER,  JAMES,  8 

WALKER  AND  WISE,  PUBLISHERS,  34 

WALL,  MISS,  of  New  Bedford,  40 

WALL,  PRIVATE,  32 

WALL,  JOSEPH,  21? 

WALTHAM,  MASS.,  30 

WARD,  REV.  JULIUS  HAMMOND, 
plans  a  life  of  Theodore  Parker,  48 

WARD,  LILY,  has  become  a  Catholic, 
33 

WARD,  SAMUEL,  went  to  Adiroudacs 
with  Edward  Emerson,  19 

WARD,  THOMAS  ("TOM"),  36-37,  39, 
42,  44;  lives  with  Sanborn,  24;  is 
again  boarding  with  F.B.S.,  29;  has 
an  examination  in  Cambridge,  31; 
too  lame  to  go  to  Monadnoc,  31; 
brother  of  Lily,  33;  has  become  a 
Catholic,  38 

WARE,  DARWIN  ERASTUS,  30 

WARE,  WILLIAM  ROBERT,  30 

WARE  FAMILY,  39 

WARING,  MR.,  of  Newport,  48 

WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY,  47-50; 
his  address  on  American  journalism, 
49;  "The  Elmira  System,"  50;  My 
Winter  on  the  Nile,  47 

WARRINGTON.    See  William  Robinson. 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  10,  13 

WASSON,  DAVID  ATWOOD,  17,  34,  37; 
is  looking  for  a  house  in  Concord,  16; 
is  to  live  in  Mrs.  Thoreau's  unoccu- 
pied house,  17;  writes  of  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  Christian  Examiner,  41 ;  has 
gone  to  Labrador,  41 

WATERFORD,  MAINE,  17 

WATERMAN,  MISS,  assistant  in  San- 


born's school;  she  came  from 
Worcester,  17-20,  22-24,  26, 
28,  31-34;  a  great  friend  of  Mrs. 
Emerson,  23 

WATKINSON  LIBRARY,  HARTFORD, 
47 

WATSON,  ADDIE  or  ADDY,   16,  18 

WATSON,  ANNA  or  ANNIE,  22,  24, 
46 

WATSON,  EDWARD,  a  friend  of 
Morton's  and  of  mankind,  37 

WATSON,   LYDIA,  30 

WATSON,  MARSTON,  26 

WAYLAND,   MASS.,   18,  21 

WAYLAND,  PROF.  FRANCIS 
("JUDGE"),  of  New  Haven,  49- 
50;  his  paper  available  for  the 
Hartford  Courant,  49? 

WEEKLY  ANGLO- AFRICAN,  30 

WEISS,  JOHN,  35;  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Theodore  Parker, 
31,  40 

WEST  INDDES,  emancipation  in,  34 

WEST  NEWTON,  MASS.,  28 

WEST  POINT,  13 

WEST  VIRGINIA:    the  creation  of 
W-V.  contemplated,  30 

WETHERBEE,   MR.,  38 

WETHERBEE,  MRS.,  36,  45;  San- 
born lived  at  her  home,  18 

WETHERSFIELD  STATE  PRISON,  41 

WHEELER,  ELIZABETH  (CHENEY), 
43 

WHEELER,   THOMAS,  43 

WHEILDON,  CAROLINE,  37? 

WHIPPLE,  MR.,  alias  for  A.  D. 
Stevens,  21 

WHIPPLE,  APTHORP,  will  become 
editor  of  the  Atlantic,  24 

WHIPPLE,  EDWIN  PERCY,  35 

WHITE,   HORACE,  48 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  18 

WHITING,  ANNE,  16-17,  24,  27-28; 
will  serve  as  an  examiner  at  San- 
born's school,  18;  her  funeral,  45 

WHITING,  COL.  WILLIAM,  24,  26, 
28 

WHITING  FAMILY,  40,  42 

WHITMAN,  WALT:    Sanborn  meets 
him  in  Boston,  24;  his  new  edition 
of  Leaves  of  Grass  has  many  ad- 
ditions but  no  omissions,  24 

WHITNEY,  ANNE,  sculptor  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  19 

WHITTEMORE,  GEORGE  HENRY, 
24;  does  not  succeed  as  a  teacher 
in  Sanborn's  school,  23 

WHITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF,  49; 
has  a  new  volume  on  the  market, 
28 

WILD,  GEN.  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS, 
39 

"WILD  APPLES"  (THOREAU) 


WILDE,  OSCAR,  49 

WILLARD,  JOSEPH:    his  English  friend 

is  named  Calthrop,  18 
WILLARD  FAMILY,  30 
WILSON,   MISS,   16,  18 
WILSON,   SENATOR  HENRY,  13? 
WINES,  ENOCH  COBB,  47-48 
WINSOR  FAMILY,  formerly  of  Milton, 

Mass.,  39 
WINTHROP,   MAJOR  THEODORE:   John 

Brent,  36 

12 

their  life  described, 


its  high  school, 


WOBURN,   MASS. 
WOODCHOPPERS 

8-9 
WORCESTER,   MASS. 

17 
WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM,  21,  35 
WRIGHT,  CHAUNCEY,  30 
WRIGHT,  ELIZUR,  40;  his  report  on 

gardens,  47;  "The  Prophet  Turned 

Politician,"  41 


X  YZ 

XENOPHON,  11 

YOUNG,  BRIGHAM,  letter  carried  to,  37 


THE  OLD  MANSE  —  Parsonage  of  Rev.  William  Em< 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  bride  Sophia  Pcabody. 

describes  their  life  here 


son,  it  was  the  first  home  of 
'Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse" 


EMERSON  HOUSE  —  Built  in  1818.    Owned  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
from  i8}\;  to  1881 


WALDEN  POND  —  The  site  of  Thoreau's  cabin  is 
above  the  cove  at  the  right 


THE  WAYSIDE  —  Rebuilt  many  times,  it  was  the  home  of  the  Alcotts,  Hawthorne, 
and  Margaret  Sidney 


